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NICETA OF REMESIANA ILI. 


INTRODUCTION AND TEXT OF DE PSALMODIAE BONO. 


AFTER an interval of time much longer than I had anticipated, the 
new text of Niceta of Remesiana de vigiliis (J. 7. S. July 1921, xxii 
Pp. 305-320) is here followed up by a similar text of the companion 
treatise, known hitherto as de psalmodiae bono, but entitled according 
to our new authority the de utilitate hymnorum. And this second 
treatise is textually, so far, in a more favourable position than the first 
that the new authority contains the whole and not merely (as in the 
case of the de vigiliis) a part of it. 

These two treatises were first published by Luc d’Achéry in his 
Spicilegium (ed. 1 tom. III [1659] pp. 1, 7, ed. 2 [1723] tom. I 
pp. 221, 223), from a MS of St Germain-des-Prés, now Paris. lat. 13089, 
saec. xi, where they were attributed to Nicetius, bishop of Tréves in the 
middle of the sixth century. The older MSS now available give the 
name (in the genitive) as Nicetae, that is of Nicetas or Niceta: and there 
can be no manner of doubt that Niceta, bishop of Remesiana in Dacia 
at the beginning of the fifth century, is the real author. 

When Dr Burn’s editio princeps of the collected works of Niceta was 
published in 1905, I devoted a good deal of time to the study of it, 
reviewing it in the number of this JouRNAL for January, 1906 (vol. vii 
pp. 203-219). With my mind full of the subject, I happened to be 
turning over the pages of Reifferscheid’s Bibliotheca Patrum Latinorum 
Ttalica, and in the description of cod. Vaticanus Reginensis 131, given 
under the name of Eusebius of Emesa, I noticed (p. 356) the incipits 
‘de vigiliis’ and ‘de utilitate hymnorum’. Correspondence with 
Dr Mercati confirmed my suspicion: we had here an authority, hitherto 
unnoticed because anonymous, for the two treatises of Niceta (the 
former of the two unfortunately short of its earlier chapters) in a text 
indubitably superior to that represented by either of Dr Burn’s families 
of MSS. Indeed it is hardly too much to say that the two treatises are 
for the first time presented in a consecutive and intelligible form. 
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In both of the treatises Dr Burn had at his disposal two separate 
groups of authorities. In one of these groups, found in a whole family 
of MSS, of which the oldest are cod. Vat. Pal. 210, a Lorsch MS of 
circa A.D, 600, and cod. Paris nouvelles acquisitions \at. 1448 of saec. ix, 
we have a doctored and bowdlerized recension of both treatises, shorn 
of almost everything that made the originals as Niceta penned or 
delivered them really interesting. Since the MSS of this family are 
MSS of a collection of writings of St Augustine (though the name of 
Niceta is correctly retained at the head of our two treatises), it is more 
than likely that Dom Morin is right (Burn, p. Ixxxvi) in seeing the hand 
of Caesarius of Arles at work on this recension, since Caesarius was 
accustomed to bring the sermons of St Augustine up to date, for his 
own homiletical purposes, in just the same sort of way. As against the 
pseudo-Augustinian family Burn had pseudo-Hieronymian MSS to set 
off: but with the latter the authorities for the two treatises were not the 
same, that for the de vigi/iis being a very late MS of St Jerome’s works 
in the Cambridge University Library (Dd vii 2: saec. xv), while the 
de psalmodiae bono appears under the title ‘ Hieronymi prologus’, as 
part of the material preliminary to the Psalter, in the two important 
Vulgate Bibles of La Cava (¢. a.D. 800) and La Farfa (c. a.D. 1100). 
The pseudo-Hieronymian MSS have not suffered, like the other class, 
from the conscious hand of an editor, but one and all of them have 
suffered a good deal from the laxity or perversity of scribes. It needed the 
new evidence of the Reginensis (R) to let in light to a number of dark 
places: and the evidence of R is recorded in my apparatus exhaustively 
and I hope accurately. I have had photographs at my disposal, and 
I have also seen the MS itself. For the other MSS I have not 
attempted to print a full collation, but only to record their evidence 
where the reading of R was certainly or possibly wrong. 

As specimens of the textual improvements effected in the following 
"pages on the strength of R, I need only cite the opening paragraphs 
(p. 233, i 5-11: Burn 68. 3-11), or the phrase on p. 237, ix 8-10, where 
Burn (76. 14-16) gave ‘Cessauerunt plane et inluerunt cotidiana 
baptismata nomen operosa. [Illa leprae inspectio uel sicut eiusmodi.. .’ 
Here ‘inluerunt’ was an error of collation: the MSS give ‘uiluerunt’, 
which may be right and at least is not nonsense. And that the full-stop 
after ‘operosa’ was wrong, so that ‘ operosa illa leprae inspectio’ should 
go together, or again that ‘si quid’ must be read for ‘sicut’, could be 
guessed without fresh MS authority: but only a Cobet could have 
divined that ‘neomeniae’ ‘new moons’ underlay ‘nomen’. 

For new material in the subject-matter let us instance the revised 
text of the reference to the apocryphal /uguisitio Abrahae, from which 
we learn that Abraham himself was one of the performers in the chorus 
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of Nature ‘cantasse ipse et [ for ipsa] animalia et fontes et elementa 
finguntur’, though I should not like to say that there the old reading 
may not be right. But I should cling with conviction to the protection 
which Niceta as now read gives to the less musical in the congregation. 
Burn’s edition opened the door to the heresy that the unmusical should 
‘join in the service silently’: ‘ melius est ei tacere aut lenta uoce psallere 
quam clamosa uoce omnibus perstrepere’: R gives ‘ melius est ei lenta 
uoce psallere quam clamosa perstrepere’. We unmusical ones are to 
sing, but not so loud as to produce an obvious discord. 

At the end of the commentary on the de vigi/iis I summarized briefly 
the divergences between Dr Burn’s text and my own as regards the 
biblical references in that treatise. Out of some thirty-three differences 
there is one where, as Dr Burkitt has pointed out to me, I was wrong in 
altering Dr Burn’s text—it belongs to the chapters where the evidence 
of R has not yet come to the rescue—namely iv 9 ‘memor fui’ (a H) = 
Burn 59. 20 ‘memoratus sum’ (BC &c.), in Ps. cxviii (cxix) 55. 
‘Memoratus sum’ appears to be unique (Sabatier quotes no other 
testimony to it than Nicetius, i.e. our Niceta) and should no doubt 
have been retained. 

I proceed to enumerate the biblical quotations or references in both 
treatises (2) where I add references not given by Burn, or alter those 
given by him, (4) where the bible text as given by me differs from his. 


(a) New or altered Bible references. 
De vigiliis. 

i 14 add Prov. xxxi 18. ‘ad lucernam uigilanter exercet’ is the whole point in 
this context of the allusion to the virtuous woman: she is a scriptural example 
of vigils. 

ii 18 add Ps. vi 6 (7) viga et tu secundum prophetam Jacrimis stratum tuum. 

v 13 substitute 2 Cor. vi 16 for 1 Cor. iii 16, Vos estis templum dei uiui, The second 
person for the first in this verse is a widespread variant, especially in Old 
Latin texts. Niceta goes with Tertullian, Lucifer, Ambrosiaster, Augustine ?/, 
and Collat. Carthag. 

vi 3 add Luc, ii 36, 37. Niceta is obviously echoing phrases of St Luke’s text: 
orationibus he shares with d and Cyprian, the order die ac nocte with Hilary 
and Ambrose. 

5 add Luc, ii 8 : the same remark applies as in the last case. 
23 add Rom. x 12, diues in omnibus with Ambrosiaster. Burn’s text would not 
suggest the reference: see list 5, p. 230. 

vii 8 add from Acts xvi 23-26 as part of the biblical echoes in custodia, orantes 
hy m audientibus uinctis dixisse, repente terrae motu facto et concussis carceris 
Sundamentis, apertae et omnium uincula sunt soluta. ‘custodia’ is apparently 
unique here for pvAa«y, but it is the literal translation. ‘hymnum dicere’, 
shared with d, is the rendering of ipveiv, as in ps. ix 25 = Matt. xxvi 30 and 
xiii 18 = Dan. iii 51. ‘concuti’ is common to Niceta with Lucifer, ‘ianuae’ 
and ‘omnium’ with d@, I ought to have also printed in capitals PAVLVS ET 
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siteas. ‘ Sileas’ is the true form of the name in Iren-lat, Cypr., Lucifer, and 
in effect g. The consensus of B and H guarantees the testimony of Niceta to . 
the same form, spite of the defection of R. 
vii 25. See below, p. 230. 
26 add 2 Cor. xi 27 wigiliis multis. 
ix 2 add 1 Cor. xiv 15 qui orat spiritu, oret et mente. 


De psalmodiae bono (de utilitate hymnorum). 

v 3 add Ps. cxiii (cxii) 1 ‘ laudate pueri Dominum’. 

5 add Ps. Ixviii (Ixvii) 5 ‘ qui est pater orphanorum et iudex uiduarum’. pupillus 
means properly an orphan, but I can find no variant for ‘orphanorum’ in the 
Psalm, 

vi 9 add Ps. ii 2, 7, 8. 

10 add Ps. cx (cix) 1 sedes (sedisse A V, but the parallel words are all nouns) ad 
dexteram, ‘ad dexteram’ (for the usual ‘ a dextris’) puts Niceta in line for this 
verse of the Psalm with Tertullian °/, Novatian '/, Ambrose */, and Gregory 
of Elvira de fide orthodoxa. The form may perhaps be due to Creed influence. 

11 add Ps, | (xlix) 3 ‘deus manifeste (manifestus) ueniet ... ignis in conspectu 
eius ardebit ’. 

13 add Ps. civ (ciii) 30 ‘ emitte Spiritum tuum et creabuntur et renouabis faciem 
terrae’. 

viii 15 add Ps. | (xlix) 14. 

ix 16 add Luc, i 46: a second indication (i. e. besides xi 11) that Niceta’s bible gave 
Elisabeth as the speaker of the Magnificat. 

25 add Matt. xxvi 30 ‘hymno dicto exierunt in monte Oliueti’. 

xi 4 add Ps. cvi, cvii, cxxxvi (cv, cvi, cxxxv) I. 

5 add Exod. xv 6. It was no wonder that Dr Burn could supply no reference, 
since he makes Niceta say of Moses that he acclaimed the Holy Spirit as Lord, 
‘Spiritum sanctum Dominum’, though no MS gives ‘Spiritum sanctum’ and 
only one ‘Dominum’. R with BC gives ‘ potentiam Domini’. 

6 add 1 Reg. ii 1, the Song of Hannah. 

7 add Is. xxvi 9. 

g add Dan. iii 51 ff. 

xiii 3 add 1 Cor. xiv 15 spirit . . . et mente. Niceta was thinking of St Paul’s 
words: but when he paraphrases ‘spiritu’ by ‘hoc est sono uocis’, he was 
certainly not using mvevpar: in the same sense as the apostle. 

36 add Ps. cl. 5 cymbalis bene sonantibus. 

xiv 8 add Luc. x 39 sedens ad pedes Iesu uerbum intentius audiebat. Not only are 
the words obviously taken straight from St Luke, but they bring out the 
interesting fact that Niceta read ‘Iesu’ (rot “Incot for row xvpiov) with the 
Greek fextus receptus, but with no single Old Latin text in support except that 
of b. 


15 add Ps, Ixxxiv (Ixxxiii) 5. 


(6) Differences in biblical text. 


De vigilits. 
iig Prov. vig-11. ‘surgis’ with BC*H (i.e. the oldest representatives of both 
families) : surges a Burn. ‘modicum quidem dormis’ with BC H: paulu- 
lum a Burn with Vulg. ‘inopia autem sicut bonus cursor’ with BCH: 


inopia tamquam bonus et lenis cursor a Burn. autem represents the Greek 
«ai: et leuis is an arbitrary supplement of a, ‘cito ueniet’ a H, though 





ind 
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it is not in the Greek at this place (and Burn therefore does not print it as 
part of the quotation), looks to me as though it represented ddéuvws fife, i.e 
an unknown recension of verse Ita: om. BC, 

ii 22 Ps. lxiii (Ixii) 7, 8. ‘ meditabar’ with B and Gr. éueAéray, and so Hil. and 
(‘constanter’) Aug. i loc.: meditabor aH C Burn, with O.L. authority, and 
perhaps the context points a little the same way. At any rate this is not 
a freak reading of a alone. After ‘in te’, Burn (with BC) adds Domine, 
but H here supports a, and it is neither in Greek nor in O.L. ‘factus es’ 
with BC Aug. and Gr. éyevn6ns : fuisti a H Burn (Vulgate). 

[iii 13. Ps. xix (xviii) 13. Burn was right (as against my text) to print ‘ Domine’ as 
part of the quotation : for it is in the text of the Greek MS R of the Psalter, 
and in many Old Latins from Cypr. Tes¢. iii 56 onwards. | 

iv 6 Is. xxvi 9. ‘lux praecepta tua’: Burn adds sunt with BC against a H, the 
Greek, and practically all O.L. There would be more to say for following 
BC with quia (against quoniam of aH Burn and myself), since all other Old 
Latins appear to have quia. In line 4 B* gives Haesaias. 

[iv 9 Ps. cxix (cxviii) 55. I ought not to have altered Burn’s ‘ memoratus sum’, the 
reading of BC, which is found nowhere else, to the ‘memor fui’ of a, even 
when supported by H, since this latter is the reading both of the Vulgate and of 
O.L., and therefore much the more likely to have been introduced by scribes. } 


v 3 Ps, exxxii (cxxxi) 3-5. ‘in lectum’: ‘in’ is omitted by BC, and I have put 
it in brackets, though the Greek has éai and there seems no other Latin 
authority for omitting ‘in’. ‘aut... aut’ with BCH: et... et a Burn 


with the Greek, but also with the Vulgate. 
19 Ps. xcii 2 (xci 3). ‘ueritatem tuam’ with RBCaH, the Greek and O.L.: 
om, tuam Burn. 

vi 3 Luc. ii 36, 37. ‘orationibus ac ieiuniis’ with RBC: et aH Burn with the 
other Latins, but Niceta is not sticking very closely to the biblical text, and ac 
is characteristic of his style. ‘ seruiens’ with R BC H and the Greek text : 
praem Domino a (by a mere freak) Burn. 

Lue. ii 8. ‘gregem suum’ with R B (suam B*)CH and the Greek: greges 
suos @ (again a pure blunder) Burn, 

Matt. xiii 25. ‘zizaniam’ with RH: zizaniaa BC Burn. Here we are on 
the track of a lexical peculiarity which has stubborn roots in the Old Latin 
tradition. Though (ama is of course a neuter plural, zizania zizaniae appears 
in the following Latin authorities: a Matt. xiii 26 ‘tunc apparuit zizania’ ; 
c Matt. xiii 25, 26, 27 ‘ superseminauit zizaniam . . . apparuit zizania . .. unde 
ergo habet zizaniam ?’ ; d Matt. xiii 26 ‘ tune paruit zizania’ ; ff, Matt. xiii 26 
‘apparuerunt zizaniae’; Irenaeus V x 1 ‘in eo quod dormiant homines 
inseminat inimicus materiam zizaniae’. I cannot doubt, therefore, that zizania 
fem. is what Niceta used. Since Tertullian appears to have employed 
‘auenae’ for (:(ama, it is possible that zizania zizaniae came in by a sort of 
false analogy. ; 

Luc. xii 35-40. “lucernae ardentes’ with R B CH: add in manibus uestris 
a Burn, a reading which, as Burkitt points out (Burn p. cxlviii), is found only 
in late MSS even of the Vulgate. ‘ et si media nocte, et si galli cantu’ with 
R BC (and et 2° H): om. et 1° and 2° a Burn, against both Greek and Latin 
texts. ‘illud autem . .. domum suam’: Burn’s brackets indicate that B C 
omit, and Burkitt (Joc. at.) regards ‘utique’ as proof of dependence on the 
Vulgate. But d in fact has utique, and R is I think quite uncontaminated by 
Vulgate influence: moreover the verb uigilaret would be a sure magnet for 
Niceta. ‘ perforari’ with R: perfodiri H perfodi a Burn (def. BC). per- 


or 
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fodi is only late Vulgate and doubtless wrong: @ and d are defective, 4 and e 
with the true Vulgate text have perfodire. ‘nescitis’ with RBCH: non 
putatis a Burn. nescitis is right. 


23 Rom. x12. ‘diues in omnibus’. See p. 227. Burn with a(H) diues in 
vw 


orationibus : om. BC. 


25 Matt. xxvi 40 (Mc. xiv 37). ‘sic’ with R and Matt. : om rell, Burn. 
vii 3 Acts xii6, 7. ‘noctu’ with RBC: the omission of the word by a (Burn) 


ia) 


oo 


= 
ts) 


=) 


23 


ts) 
on 


makes havoc of the connexion, since without it the passage has no bearing on 
vigils, ‘excitatur’ with R: suscitatur with a H BC Burn, and so Vulgate 
and most Old Latins. But the two ‘ mixed’ texts cdem (see Wordsworth and 
White Act, Ap. pp. viii, ix) agree with R. 

1 Pet. v8. ‘uigilate’ with RH: praem et BC, aca Burn. The Greek text 
and Lucifer have no connecting particle; Cypr. Ambst. etc. have et; ac has 
no early support. ‘transuoret’ with RBC: deuoret a H Burn. The 
latter is the ordinary reading: Sabatier only cites transuorare ad Joc. from 
Praedestinatus (c. A.D. 440), but in fact it is also the true reading in Lucifer. 
The word is rare, but is found in Apuleius, Hilary, Lucifer, Augustine 
(Forcellini-de Vit). 

Acts xvi 23-26. See above p. 227. ‘circa mediam noctis horam’ R : circa 
medium noctis BC a H Burn and Aug., possibly rightly ; circa mediam noctem 
Cypr. Lucif. d; Gr. xara 7d pecovinniov. 

Acts xx 7-11. ‘producebat’ with R g and Augustine ep. 36: ducebat aH 
Burn (def. BC for this passage). ‘in’ with R, and so e: ada H with g. 
‘lucernis quamplurimis’ with RH: lanternis quam pluribus a Burn with eg. 
The consensus of R H guarantees quamplurimis: I cannot feel sure that I was 
right in rejecting ‘lanternis’, an unusual word, found also in g(i#gas), with which 
MS Niceta here keeps close company. Yet Aapmddes in this context can 
hardly mean ‘lanterns’, but rather, as in Matt. xxv 3,‘lamps’ for oil; and if 
so ‘lucernae’ is a better rendering. ‘pressus’ with R and g: oppressus a H. 
1 Thess. v 6-10 (def. BC). ‘diei’ with RH and the Greek: dei is a bad 
blunder of a. ‘simus’ (fost sobrii) with R H and the Greek: sumus a. 

1 Cor, xvi 13. ‘uigilate state’ (cf. above vii 6 = 1 Pet. v 8) with RH (a), 
Ambst. and the Greek : uigilate et state BC Burn. ‘confirmamini’ with R : 
confortamini BC a H Burn and apparently all other texts, save Ambst. corro- 
boramini. 

Eph. vi 18. ‘omni tempore’ with R and Lucifer: in omni tempore a H (def. 
BC) and most Old Latins. The Greek has é& mayv7i xa:pd, but the absence of 
‘in’ was probably suggested by Latin idiom. ‘et in hoc ipso uigilantes’, 
with R, as part of the quotation: et in ipso uigilantis a H. Burn is certainly 
wrong not to have printed the words as part of the quotation, though the text 
of a no doubt misled him: but he may well be right with ‘in ipso’, since eis 
aitd dypumvovvres is the true text in St Paul, and the omission of roiro is 
supported by the Old Latins, though they mostly imply «is airév. I think 
I was wrong in accepting ‘hoc’ from R. 


viii 4 Ps, xxxiv 8 (xxxiiig). ‘gustando’ with R BC : gustandum of a H Burn seems 


untranslatable. 

15 Ps.i2. ‘si’ is not part of the quotation, but introduces the condition under 
which only a man can be called ‘ blessed’. ‘meditetur’ RH BC: meditatur 
only a. 


ix 13 Prov. iv 16. ‘quia’ with RHBC, introducing the quotation, but not. part 
of it: quare a, and so Burn as part of the quotation. The editor had not 
noted that both B and C read quia. 
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de psalmodiae bono (de utilitate hymnorum). 


ii 6 Eph. v 18,19 (def BC). ‘spiritu’ RAV: but in /. 16 spiritu AV, in spiritu R. 
Gr. & meiyan: as in vigil. vii 25 = Eph. vi 18, the ‘in’ of the Greek 
contradicts Latin idiom, and is omitted by Amb. Ambst. Jerome Vulg. Did 
Niceta occasionally refer to the Greek text? ‘loquentes’ R: AV add 
‘uobis in psalmis’, but their ‘little knowledge’ led them to spoil the point, 
which rests entirely on the idea of speech as against silence. ‘et hymnis’ 
(2. 20) R: AV omit et, but it is guaranteed by / 6. 

vi 13 Ps. civ (ciii) 30 (see p. 228 above). ‘nouatio’ R: renouatio AVBC. inno- 
uabis occurs in Amb. Aug., otherwise renouabis is constant in this verse, and 
nouabis would not correspond to dvaxameis, I think Niceta, using noun 
and not verb, altered to nouatio for rhythm’s sake. 

vii 6 Ps. cl 6. ‘dominum’ with RBC and (though Burn does not give it) A: 
deum V Burn without support from any other authority. 

7 Ps. lxix (Ixviii) 31, 32. ‘dei’ with RBC and BN*R* of LXX: dei mei AV 
Burn (and 8*R® of LXX). The O.L. for the most part supports the better 
guaranteed Greek text, and we need not deprive Niceta of the credit of 
supporting it too. ‘ magnificabo’ with RABC Hil, and Greek : praem et 
V Burn, with very slight O.L. support. 

13 Ps. 1 (xlix) 23 (def. BC). ‘salutare’ R, with the echo of the verse two lines 
further on ‘qua ad eius peruenias salutare*, with the Greek 7d cwrnpioy, and 
Cypr. Hil. Aug. Cassiod.: salutarem AV Burn. 

viii 3 Ps, cxlvii (cxlvi) 1. ‘sit iucunda’ with R T!: iucunda sit BC suauis sit AV 
Burn. iucunda is persistent in all the Old Latin texts cited by Sabatier. 

ix 17 Luc. ii14. ‘in terram’ with RVT: in terra ABC Burn. The accusative 
is the less obvious case, and yet has support from all three families: I imagine 
Niceta used it as governed by adnuntians, ‘ announcing for the earth’. 

19 Matt. xxi15. ‘dauid filio’ with RBC: ¢r AV Burn. Note the unusual (and 
so far as I know unprecedented) order ‘ David’s son’. 

22 Luc, xix 40, ‘‘tacebunt’ with R and e7 Amb.'/,: tacuerint AV BC Burn and 
most others. 

25 Matt. xxvi 30. ‘in monte Oliueti’ with R andd: in montem Oliueti codd. cett. 
Burn. 

x 5 1 Cor. xiv 26 (def BC). ‘ad aedificationem fiant’ with R and Greek text: ad 
aedificationem fiunt A V Burn—surely a mere blunder. 

9 Apoc. xix 6. ‘tonitrorum’ with B* (tonitruorum C): tonitruum RAV Burn. 
I desert R with great hesitation; but the declension of the Latin word for 
‘thunder’ is so bizarre—see Neue-Wagener Formenlehre der lateinischen 
Sprache® i 534, 535 iv 360, 361—that there is much to be said for following our 
oldest MS. 

xiii 2° Ps. xlvii (xlvi) 8 (def. AV). ‘rex omni terra’ with R: rex omnis terrae 
BC Burn. It is only my faith in R which leads me to print so apparently odd 
a reading. 

18 Dan. iii 51, 52 Theodotion (def. AV). ‘tamquam ex uno ore’ RBT: quasi ex 
uno ore C Burn. In Cypr. dom. or. 8 the oldest MS (S) gives ‘tamquam’. 
‘deus’ with R: ‘domine deus’ BC Burn and the Greek. 

29-34 (def. BC). Cyprian ad Donatum 16. On this I have written in the com- 
mentary, p. 249 below: R's text nowhere shews clearer superiority. 


1 Tis a Brussels MS, 10615-729, S. xii, which I cite here and there from Burn’s 
apparatus, because of its occasional close agreement with R. 
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xiii 37, xiv 13, Ps. Ixviii (Ixvii) 7. ‘in domo sua’: I have printed this in capitals, 
because (1) the phrase occurs twice, (2) the words ‘sicut legitur’ immediately 
follow here, and the natural implication is that the words which next precede 
are an exact quotation. But I can find no other trace of such a reading. 
‘unius moris’ with RAV 1°, AV 2°: yet ‘ unius modi’, Augustine’s rendering, 
is supported by R 2° ‘unius modis’, and there is something to be said for 
‘unanimes’ BC 1° 2° Burn, which is the usual Old Latin interpretation (see 
Burkitt ap. Burn pp. cxlv, cxlvi). 

xiv 8-10 Luc. x 42. ‘partem sibi maximam’ with R: bonam partem sibi AV BC 
Burn. I know of no parallel for R’s reading: yet it does not look like 
invention, and Niceta in what is an allusion rather than an exact citation 
might, I think, well have interpreted rijv dyabiy pepida as ‘the largest share’. 
It is in substance what Jerome did when he substituted ‘ optimam’ for ‘bonam’. 


For convenience’ sake the list of MSS used for the text of the de 
psalmodiae bono (de utilitate hymnorum) is briefly repeated here. 
R codex Vaticanus Reginae lat. 131: s. ix-x: fol. 1534 
B codex Vaticanus Palatinus lat. 210 (from Lorsch): s. vi-vii: fol. 
1832 
C codex Parisinus Nouvelles acquisitions lat. 1448 (from Cluny): s. ix: 
fol. 1484 
(B and C are MSS of writings of St Augustine) 
A codex Cavensis of the Bible (at La Cava): s. viii-ix: fol. rora 
V codex Vaticanus 5729 (Bible of La Farfa) : s. xi-xii: fol. 253 
[ Note that the catalogue number of H, the better representative of the 
a family in the de vigiliis detected by Dr Mercati in the Ambrosiana at 
Milan, was by error given by me in J.T.S. xxii 305 as ‘A 226 inf’ 
instead of ‘ A 266 inf.’] 








ti 
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INCIPIT DE VTILITATE HYMNORVM 


I. Qui promissum reddit debitum soluit : memini me pollicitum, cum 
de gratia et de utilitate uigiliarum dixissem, sequenti sermone de 
hymnorum et laudum ministerio esse dicturum, quod .nunc hic 
sermo Deo donante praestabit. 

Nec sane potest tempus aliud aptius inueniri quam istud quo a filiis 
lucis nox pro die ducitur, quo silentium et quies ab ipsa nocte praestatur, 
quo hoc ipsum caelebratur quod cupit sermo narrare. apta est adhorta- 
tio militi, quando stat in procinctu sollicitus ; nautis conpetit cantilena, 
cum remis incumbunt mare uerrentibus; aptissima est et nunc huic 
conuentui ad hymnorum ministerium congregato ipsius operis (sicut 
praediximus) adlocutio. 

II. Scio nonnullos non solum in nostris sed etiam in orientalibus esse 
partibus qui superfluam et minus congruentem diuinae relegioni existi- 
ment psalmorum et hymnorum decantationem: | [/o/. 1534] sufficere 
enim putant si psalmus corde dicatur, lasciuium esse si oris sono pro- 
feratur ; et aptant huic opinioni suae capitulum de apostolo, quia scripsit 
ad Effesios IMPLEMINI SPIRITV, LOQVENTES VOBIS IN PSALMIS ET HYMNIS 
ET CANTICIS SPIRITALIBVS, IN GRATIA CANTANTES ET PSALLENTES DEO 
IN CORDIBVS VESTRIS. ecce, inquiunt, IN CORDIBVS psallendum esse 
definit apostolus, non more tragico uocis modulamine garriendum, quia 
sufficit Deo Q@vI CORDA SCRVTATVR si in cordis secreto canatur. at ego, 
duce ueritate, sicut non reprehendo PSALLENTES IN CORDE (semper enim 
utile est quae Dei sunt corde meditari), ita conlaudo eos qui etiam sono 
uocis glorificant Deum. et prius quam de multis scripturarum instru- 
mentis testimonia proferam, de ipso apostoli capitulo quod multi 
cantor#dus obiciunt, praescriptionis uice eorum stultiloquium reper- 


II, 6. Eph. v 18, 19 10. Rom, viii 27 


INCIPIT DE VTILITATE HYMNORVM R fol. 153a@: INCIPIT DE PSALMODIAE BONO 
EIVSDEM NICETAE BC (+DICAMVS QVAE NOBIS DS DONARE DIGNATVR. nos itaque 
[e. III 2. 1] C): Hieronymo tribuunt AV 

I. cc. 1 I. penitus omittunt BC 2. de utilitate RA: om V_ de 3° scripst: in 
AV;0mR 4- praestauit R 5. aptius: apcius R halitus A aliter V a fiiiis 
AV: filius (om a) R 6. locis R* prestatur R 7. quo scripst: quod R 


cum AV adortatio R 8. in procinctu AV, of. de pascha 6 (Burn 110. 17): 
procincto R cantelena R g. uerentibus R* 11. prediximus R 

II. 1. nonnullus R* in 2°: om AV 2. diuine R exestiment R 
3. salmorum R, ¢f. wigil. v 18 4. corde: cor R lasciuium RV: lasciuum 
A, lasciuiam Souter 6. effesios V : effessios R hefesios A himnisR 8. uestris : 
urs (ad finem lineae) R g. tragico scripsi: traico R traendi (se trahendi?) A 
traguende V: tragoediae Burn 11. duce ueritate R: om AV 13. instru- 
mentis testimonia scripsi: instrumen|testimonia R (de multis scripturis instrumenti 
testimonia AV) 14. apostoli capitulo AV: apostolo (ceteris per homoeoteleuton, 


ut puto, omissis) R 15. cantoribus haesitans scripsi: cantores R AV 


uw 
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cutiam. ait enim certe apostolus INPLEMINI [IN] SPIRITV LOQVENTES. 
puto etiam ora nostra laxauit et linguas soluit et labia prorsus aperuit : 
LOQVI enim sine istis organis homines inpossibile est; et sicut aestus 
a frigore discretus est, sic tacens a loquente diuersus est. cum uero 
20 adicit LOQVENTES IN PSALMIS ET HYMNIS ET CANTICIS, non fecisset etiam 
CANTICORVM mentionem si PSALLENTES omnino tacere uoluisset, | [ fo/. 
1544] cantare enim prorsus tacendo potest nemo. IN CORDIBVS autem 
quod dixit, admonuit ne sola uoce sine CORDIS intentione cantetur : 
sicut alio loco ait PSALLAM SPIRITV, PSALLAM ET MENTE, id est uoce et 
25 cogitatione. 

Sed haec talia hereticorum commenta sunt. dum enim aliud languent, 
subtiliter cantica respuunt. nam dum prophetis aduersantur, et proffer 
prophetas Deum conantur destruere creatorem, prophetarum dicta et 
maxime caelestes Dauidicas cantiones per colorem honesti silentii 

30 uacuare contendunt. III. Sed nos, karissimi, qui tam propheticis 
quam euangelicis et apostolicis sumus eruditi magisteriis, eorum nobis 
dicta et facta ante oculos proponamus per quos [pos |sumus omne quod 
[pos|sumus, et quam sint grata Deo sPIRITALIA CANTICA a primordio 

5 repetentes hisdem auctoribus asseramus. 

Si autem quaeramus quis hominum primus hoc genus cantionis in- 
uexerit, non inueniemus alium nisi Moysen, qui canticum Deo insigne 
cantauit quando percussa Egypto decem plagis et Pharaone demerso 
populus per insueta maris itinera ad desertum gratulabundus egressus 

1o est, dicens: CANTEMVS DOMINO, GLORIOSE ENIM HONORIFICATVS EST. 
neque enim illut uolumen temerarie recipiendum est cui inscriptio est 
Inquisitio Abrahae ubi cantasse ipse et animalia et fontes et ele- 
menta finguntur, | [/o/. 1544] cum nulla sit fide liber ipse, nulla aucto- 
ritate, subnixus. primus igitur Moyses, dux tribuum Israhelis, choros 

15 instituit, utrumque sexum distinctis classibus, se ac sorore praeeunte, 
canere Deo canticum triumphale perdocuit. postmodum Debbora, non 
ignobilis femina, in libro Iudicum hoc ministerio functa reperitur. 


24. 1 Cor. xiv I5 Ill. 10. Exod. xv 1. 


16. apostolos R inR: omAV, ¢f. 1. 6 17. laxabit RV 1g. lonquente R 
27. cantarespuunt R* propter scripsi: per RA; om V 28. Deum A (dm): 
Domini RV (dai) conatur R* 28. distruere R 29. caelestis R  dauidicas 
optime Burn: dauiticas R? dauitas R* dauid dicat AV 

Ill. 1. kk B kmi CV karissimi A: carissimi R 3, 4. possumus bis R: 
sumus bis AV BC etc, fortasse recte 4-quaR- 5. hisdem RBisdemVC  ad- 
seramus R 6. hominum A V: omnium R BC, /ortasse recte inuixerit R* 
7. inueniemus R? A: inueniamus R* inuenimus V BC 8. percussam aegyptum 
R faraone A 9. itinara R* II. neque... subnixus (/. 14): omt 
BC etc temerarie AV : temerarium R cui RA: cuius V i2. abrahe R 
13. fingutur ?R* nulla sit fide R: nullius sit fidei AV 14. srahelis A B* 
chorus R* 15. preeunteR 16. canere R: cantare BC; omAV docuit 
R* t7. repperitur RC 
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ipse tamen Moyses corpore recessurus terrificum carmen in Deutero- 
nomio iterauit, quod scriptum testamenti uice populo dereliquit, unde 
scirent tribus Israhel quae et qualia funera eos manerent cum a Domino 20 
recessissent: nimis miseri atque miserandi, qui tali tamque euidenti 
denuntiatione praemissa noluerunt aut nequiuerunt ab inlicitis super- 
stitionibus praecauere. 

IV. Iam postea multos inuenias non solum uiros sed etiam feminas 
Spiritu diuino conpletas Dei cecinisse mysteria, etiam ante Dauid qui 
a pueritia in hoc munus a Domino specialiter lectus et cantorum princeps 
et carminum thensaurus esse promeruit: qui adhuc puer in cythara 
suauiter immo fortiter canens, malignum spiritum qui operabatur in Saule 5 
conpescuit—non quo cytharae illius tanta uirtus erat, sed quo figura 
crucis Christi quae in ligno et extensione neruorum mystice gerebatur, 
ipsaque passio quae cantabatur, iam tum spiritum demonis opprimebat. 

V. Quid in huius psalmis non inuenias quod faciat ad utilitatem | [fo/. 
155a] ad aedificationem ad consolationem humani generis condicionis 
sexus aetatis? habet in hoc infans quod lactet, PVER quod LAVDET, 
ADVLESCENS quO CORRIGAT VIAM, iuuenis quid sequatur, senior quid 
precetur. discit femina pudicitiam, pvPILLI inueniunt PATREM, VIDVAE 5 
IVDICEM, pauperes prospectorem, aduenae custodem. audiunt reges 
et iudices quae timeant. psalmus tristem consolatur, laetum tempe- 
rat, iracundum mitigat, pauperem recreat, diuitem ut se agnoscat incre- 
pitat ; omnibus omnino suscipientibus se apta medicamenta contribuit, 
nec peccatorem despicit, sed remedium ei per paenitentiam flebilem salu- 10 
briter ingerit. prouidet, plane prouidet Spiritus sanctus quemadmodum 
quamuis dura et fastidiosa praecordia sensim et quasi cum delectatione 
eloquia diuina susciperent. nam quia natura hominum aspera quaeque 
quamuis sint salutaria fugit ac respuit, uixque suscipit nisi quod praestare 
uidetur inlecebram, hanc Dominus per Dauid suum conficit homi- 15 


V. 3. Ps. cxiii (cxii) 1 4. Ps. cxix (cxviii) 9 6. Ps. Ixviii (Ixvii) 5 


18. recensurus R 20. domino RBC: deo AV 22. nulueruntR aut 
nequiuerunt R : om codd rell 23. pacauere R*? 
IV. 2. deuino R* 3. munus AV B efc: manens R lectus RB: electus 


AV (C?) princep R 4. thenaurus R* chythara R 6. sed quo R: sed 
quod AV sed quia BC 7. mistice RA 8. ipsaque passio quae (om quae R : 
legendum ipsa passio quae ?) cantabatur R A: om ( per homoeoteleuton?) VBC 

V. 1. inuenias RA: inuenies VBC 2. ad aedificationem : adeficationem R 
conditionis R 3. lactet ABC: latet RV 4. aduliscens R= quid 1° BC: 
quod AVqd R- quid 2° RBC: quod AV 5. praecetur R- pudiciciam R 
6. prospectorem R BC: protectorem A inprotectorem V aduene R reges et: 
om R* 7. (et) iudicesq; R iudicesque quid AV BC triste R temporat 
R 8. iracundum: iracundium R iratum AV iratos BC increpitat R: 
increpat fortasse rectius AV BC Io. dispicitR penitentiam R II. prouidet 
bis RA: prouidit bis V: om usque ad inlecebram (/. 15) BC etc 13. susciperent 
AV ¢. esset /. 16: susceperint R 15. suum RAV: praem seruum BC ; legen- 
dum fortasse suam _conficit RAV: confecitBC hominibus R: om codd reil 
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nibus potionem quae dulcis esset gustu per cantionem et efficax ad 





se 
curanda uulnera per uirtutem. suauiter enim auditur dum canitur, Ne 
penetrat animum dum delectat, facile retinetur dum frequentius D 
psallitur, et quod legis austeritas ab humanis mentibus extorquere ec 
20 non poterat, haec per dulcedinem cantionis excludit. nam quidquid ul 
lex, quidquid prophetae, quidquid euangelia ipsa praecipiunt, in his fu 
carminibus suaui medicatum dulcedine continetur. VI. Deus 1 
ostenditur, simulacra ridentur; fides adseritur, perfidia refutatur ; U 
iustitia ingeritur, | [fo/. 1554] prohibetur iniquitas; misericordia u 
laudatur, crudelitas abdicatur; ueritas requiritur, mendacia dam- t 
5 nantur; dolus accusatur, innocentia conlaudatur; superbia deicitur, F 
sublimatur humilitas ; praedicatur patientia, pax sequenda depromitur ; I 
contra inimicos protectio postulatur, uindicta promittitur, spes certa I 
nutritur, et quod his est omnibus excellentius, Christi sacramenta canun- I 
tur. nam et generatio eius exprimitur, et reiectio plebis impiae et Z 
10 GENTIVM HEREDITAS nominatur: uirtutes Domini cantantur, passio - 
ueneranda depingitur, resurrectio gloriosa monstratur, SEDES quoque AD 

| 


DEXTERAM non tacetur. tunc deinde 1GNEvs Domini MANIFESTATVR 
aduentus, terribile de uiuis ac mortuis iudicium panditur. “quid plura? 
etiam SPIRITVS CREANTIS EMISSIO ET TERRAE NOVATIO reuelatur: post 

15 quae erit in gloria Domini sempiternum iustorum regnum, impiorum 
perenne supplicium. 

VII. Haec sunt cantica quae Dei canit ecclesia: haec sunt quae hic 
noster conuentus sono etiam uocis exercet: haec non soluunt cantorem 
sed potius stringunt, non luxuriam suscitant sed extingunt. uide an 
dubitari possit quod haec carmina placeant Deo, ubi totum quod agitur 

5 expectat gloriam creatoris. merito idem propheta omnes et omnia ad 
laudem Dei cuncta regentis hortatur OMNIS SPIRITVS LAVDET DoMINVM ; 


VI, 9. Ps. ii 2, 7, 8 10. Ps. xxii (xxi) 11. Ps. iii 6 uel xvi (xv) 10 
Ps. cx (cix) 1 12. Ps. 1 (xlix) 3 14. Ps. civ (ciii) 30 

VII. 6. Ps. cl 6 

18. dum (1°) in rasuva R 19. sallitur R* 20, hec R cantionet ? R* 


22. medicatum A B: medicamentum VC medicamtum R 

VI. 2. ridentur ABC: inridentur R deridentur V 4. laudeturR* mendatia 
R damnatur R 6. patientia R: paenitentia AV BC depromitur... 
uindicta: om AV 7. inimicus R* postolatur R* 9g. impie R 
10. nominatur: +sedes quoque ad dexteram non tacetur R, quae uerba codices 
ceteri melius post uirtutum, passionis, resurrectionis mentionem collocant, infra l. 11 
11, ad dextera B*, fortasse recte 12. deinde : inde primis curis R 14. creanti 
remissio ?R terrae nouatio R: terrae renouatio (cf Burn 25. 24, 26. 21) codd 
vell, fortasse recte ( post terr[aje enim facile omittitur re-), tamen renouatio reue- 
latur uix Nicetam sonat que R 15. in gloria ABC: in gloriam RV sempi- 
ternum ABC: sempiternam V sempiterna R 

VII. 1. canit R m ras 2. uocis AVBC: noctis R fortasse recte exercit R 
3. uide an AV: uidi ea R: aliter B etc 5. expectat RAV: spectat BC 
gloriam R: praem ad AVBC 6. omnisps R* 
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seque ipsum pollicens laudatorem dicebat | [ fo/. 156@] LAVDABO 
NOMEN DEI CVM CANTICO, MAGNIFICABO EVM IN LAVDE, ET PLACEBIT 
DEO SVPER VITVLVM NOVELLVM CORNVA PRODVCENTEM ET VNGVLAS. 


ecce praestantius, ecce sacrificium spiritale, maius omnibus sacrificiis 10 


uictimarum. nec inmerito: si quidem ibi sanguis animalium inrationabilis 
fundebatur, hic de ipsa anima et bona conscientia laus rationabilis im- 
molatur. digne Dominus ait SACRIFICIVM LAVDIS GLORIFICABIT ME, ET 
ILLIC VIA EST QVA OSTENDAM ILLI SALVTARE Del. lauda Dominum in 
uita tua, IMMOLA SACRIFICIVM LAVDIS, et per ipsam ostenditur in anima 
tua VIA QVA ad eius peruenias SALVTARE. VIII. delectat Dominum de 
PVRA CONSCIENTIA laus emissa, sicut idem hortatur hymnografus LAVDATE 
DoMINVM QVIA BONVS EST PSALMVS, DEO NOSTRO SIT IVCVNDA LAVDATIO. 
hanc scientiam gerens, hoc placitum Deo officium non ignorans, idem 
psalmista testatur : SEP7IES IN DIE LAVDEM DIXI TIBI ; et adhuc amplius 
aliquid pollicetur, ET LINGVA inquit MEA MEDITABITVR IVSTITIAM TVAM, 
TOTA DIE LAVDEM TVAM.  sentiebat enim sine dubio de tali opere bene- 
ficium, sicut ipse commemorat LAVDANS INVOCABO DOMINVM ET AB 
INIMICIS MEIS SALVVS ERO. tali tutamine, tali clypeo, adhuc puer 
armatus et fortissimum illum Golian gigantem strauerat et saepe de 
alienigenis uictoriam reportarat. 

IX. Longum fiet, karissimi, si singula uoluero quae psalmorum 
historia continet | [/o/. 156 4] dicere, praesertim cum res exigat de nouo 
etiam testamento aliqua ad ueterum confirmationem debere praeferri, ne 
officium psalmizandi putetur inhibitum, sicut multa de priscae legis 
obseruatione constant fesswm data. nam quae carnalia sunt reiecta, 
ut puta circumcisio, sabbatum, sacrificia, ciborum discretio, tubae, 
cytharae, cymbala, tympana: quae omnia in membris nunc hominis 
intelleguntur et melius resonant. cessauerunt plane et praeterierunt 
cotidiana baptismata, neuminiae, operosa illa leprae inspectio, uel si 
quid eiusmodi quod paruolis fuerat tunc pro tempore necessarium. 

VII. 7. Ps. Ixix (Ixviii) 31,32 10. Ps. li(I)17,18 13. Ps.1(xlix) 23 15. 
Ps. 1 (xlix) 14 VIII. 2. 1 Tim. iii 9 Ps, cxlvii 1 5. Ps. cxix (cxviii) 
164 6. Ps. xxxv (xxxiv) 28 8. Ps. xviii (xvii) 4 

VII. 8. et placebit .. . dei (1.14): om B etc g. uitolum R 10. spiri- 
talem R 11. ubi R* inrationabilium AV 

VIII. 1. dilectat R 3. nostro: nor R 5. salmista R species R*: 
sepcies R? 6. aliquid AVBC: aliud R 7. tota die laudem tuam AVBC: 
om per homoeoteleuton R 10. Golian B : Goliad R C Goliam AV sepe R 
11, aliengenis R* 

1X. 1. karissimi A: kmi V carissimi R BC 3. testamenta R confirma- 
tione R praeferre R proferri AV BC ne... inminuta (/, 12): om B etc 
5. constant RV: constent A pessum data conieci : esse sedata R esse data AV 
que R sunt RAV: num legendum sunt sunt? 6. discrecio R 7. 
cymbala AV: cymbale R in: uerbum sequens in | incepit secundum R* 
8. praeterierunt R: uiluerunt AV, /fortasse recte g. neuminiae (veopnvia 
[voupnvia]) seripsi: enuminie R* neuminie R? nomine A nomen V 


5 


5 «6 


10 
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ceterum spiritalia quae sunt, fides, pietas, oratio, ieiunium, patientia, co 
castitas, laudatio, aucta sunt, non inminuta. la 
Ergo in euangelio inuenies primum ZACCHARIAM, PATREM magni | 
Iohannis, post longum illud silentium in hymnis uoce PROPHETASSE. = 
15nec Helisabeth, diu sterelis, edito de repromissione filio Deum de - 
ipsa ANIMA MAGNIFICARE cessauit. nato in terris Christo laudem di 
sonuit [et] EXERCITVs angelorum, GLORIAM referens IN EXCELSIS DEo et D 
IN TERRAM PACEM HOMINIBVS BONAE VOLVNTATIS adnuntians. PVERI D 
IN TEMPLO OSANNA DAVID FILIO CLAMAVERVNT. nec Phariseis liuore ty 
20 Strepentibus Dominus ora innocentium clausit, sed potius aperuit - 
dicens NON inquit LEGISTIS SCRIPTVM: | [ fo/. 157 a] EX ORE INFANTIVM ‘ 
ET LACTANTIVM PERFECISTI LAVDEM; et SI ISTI TACEBVNT LAPIDES P 
CLAMABVNT? et ne protraham sermonem, ipse Dominus, in uerbis b 
doctor et magister in factis, ut hymnorum ministerium gratissimum 
a5 conprobaret, cum discipulis HYMNO DICTO EXIVIT IN MONTE OLIVETI. . 
quis iam tali documento de psalmorum et hymnorum religione dubita- k 
bit, quando ille qui a caelestibus cunctis et adoratur et psallitur, ¢ 
hymnum cum discipulis ipse cantasse perhibetur ? 


X. Sic postea apostoli quoque fecisse noscuntur quando nec in 


carcere psallere destiterunt. unde et Paulus ecclesiae prophetas ad- : 
loquitur CVM CONVENITIS inquit VNVSQVISQVE VESTRVM PSALMVM HABET , 
DOCTRINAM HABET APOCALIPSIN HABET: OMNIA AD AEDIFICATIONEM 
5 FIANT. et iterum alibi PSALLAM inquit SPIRITV, PSALMVM DICAM ET ' 
MENTE. sic et Iacobus in sua ponit epistola IN MERORE EST ALIQVIS 
VESTRVM ? ORET: AEQVO ANIMO EST? PSALLAT. et Iohannes in Apoca- ; 


lipsi refert, Spiritu reuelante, uidisse se et AVDISSE uocem caelestis 
exercitus TAMQVAM VOCEM AQVARVM MVLTARVM ET TONITRORVM VALI- 
10 DORVM DICENTIVM ALLELVIA. ex quo nullus debet ambigere hoc mini- 
sterium, si digna fide et deuotione celebretur, | [ fo/. 157 4] angelis esse 


IX. 13. Luc. i 67 16. Luc. i 46 17. Luc. ii 13, 14 18. Matt. xxi 15 
21. Matt. xxi 16: Luc. xix 40 25. Matt. xxvi 30 
X. 1. Act. xvi 25 3. 1 Cor. xiv 26 5. 1 Cor. xiv 15 6. Iac. v 13 


g. Apoc, xix 6 


II. spiratalia R* 13. Zacchariam A: Zaccariam B Zachariam R C 14. Ioannis 
R* _ in hymnis uoce R: in hymni uice B C mihi in hymnifice A V 17. etAVB: 
om RC /fortasse recte 18. interram RV: interraABC boneR _  adnunciansR 
19. osanna RV BC: hosanna A phariseis BC : fariseis RAV 20. apperuit 
RV 21. non inquit RAV: non BC 25. conprobaret : add et per ditto- 
graphiam R_ discipolisR* doctoR* exiuvitAVBC:exiitR in monteR: 
in montem codd rell 26. relegione R 27. adorator R* 28. dispulis R* 

X. 1. Sic postea ... psallat (/. 7): om B etc 4. habet 1° AV: habet et R 
5. sps R* (corr m p) psallmum R 6. memore ut uid R* aliquit R* 
7. estV: et RA iohannis R 9. tonitrorum B* (uide p. 231): tonitruorum C 
tonitruum R A V B? 11. si digna...celebretur: om ad finem paginae R*, sup- 
plet alia sed coaeua manus deuocione R? _caelebretur R? 
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coniunctum, quos constat sine somno sine occupatione indesinenter 
laudare Deum in caelis et benedicere Saluatorem. 

XI. Quae cum ita sint, fratres, iam pleniore fiducia hymnorum 
ministerium fideliter impleamus, ingentem nos credentes a Deo gratiam 
consecutos quibus concessum est cum tantis ac talibus sanctis, prophetis 
dico adque martyribus, Dei aeterni cantare miracula. hinc cum Dauid 
Domino CONFITEMVR QVONIAM BONVS EST; cum Moysi potentiam 
Domini magnis illis canticis personamus ; cum Anna, quae ecclesiae 
typum gerit, olim stereli nunc fecunda, in Dei laude corda firmamus ; 
cum Esaia DE NOCTE VIGILAMVs, cum Ambacum psallimus, cum Iona, 
cum Hieremia, sanctissimis uatibus, orando cantamus; cum tribus aeque 
pueris quasi in fornace positi, conuocata omni creatura, creatori omnium 
benedicimus ; cum Helisabeth DominvM ANIMA nostra MAGNIFICAT. 

XII. Quid hac utilitate commodius ? quid hac delectatione iucundius ? 
nam et psalmis delectamur, et orationibus rigamur, et interpositis 
lectionibus pascimur. et uere, sicut boni conuiuae ferculorum uarietate 
delectantur, ita nostrae animae multiplici lectione et hymnorum exhibi- 
tione saginantur. | [ fo. 158 a] 

XIII. Tantum, Zarissimi, intento sensu et uigilanti mente psallamus, 
sicut hortatur hymnidicus: QVONIAM REX inquid OMNI TERRA Devs, 
PSALLITE SAPIENTER ; ut psalmus scilicet non solum sPiRitv, hoc est 
sono uocis, sed ET MENTE dicatur, et ipsum quod psallimus cogitemus, 
nec captiua mens extraneis cogitationibus (ut saepe fit) laborem habeat 
infructuosum. sonus etiam uel melodia condecens sanctae relegioni 
canatur; non quae tragicas difficultates exclamet, sed quae christianam 
simplicitatem in ipsa etiam modulatione demonstret ; non quae aliquid 
theatrale redoleat, sed quae conpunctionem magis audientibus faciat. 
sed et uox nostra non dissona debet esse, sed consona: non unus 


XI. 4. Ps. evi (cv) 1, evii (cvi) 1,cxxxvi(cexxxv)1 5. Exod.xv6 6,1 Reg. iit 
8 Is.xxvig Habb. iii 19. Dan. iii LXX 11. Luc. i 46 
XIII. 2. Ps. xlvii (xlvi) 8 3. 1 Cor. xiv 15 


XI. 1. fras R iam RBC: tam AV fidutia R 2. nos... consecutos: 
om AV 3. cum codd reill: om R 4. aeternis R hinc RAV: hic 
BC 5. confitet wel confitetur R bonu R* 7. typum RAV: spm B?C 
ecclesiaetspu B*) firmamus AV: firmatur R (corde) confirmamur BC 
8. ambacum B C*: ambacuc A C? abbacuc R (V) g. aequae R II, cum... 
magnificat : om BC etc helisabeth A V (cf ix 15): om R 

XII. 1. quid. . . commodius RBC: om AV 3. boni conuiuae . . . tacere 


aut lenta (xiii 24) RBC ete: om AV (excidit ut uideturarchetypifolium) 4. nostrae: 
ntae R anime R exhibicione R 

XIII. 1. carissimi R BC 3. psalmmus ? R*: psallamus R? 4 ipsum BC: 
ipsud R 5. captiua R: captiuata B C sepe R habeat B C: habent R 
6. sanctae BC: cunctae R relegionis R religioni B 7. difficultatis R 
exclamit R 8. modolationem R g. conpunctionem B C : conpunctionis R 
(excidit fortasse spiritum uel aliquid simile) 
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protrahat alter contrahat, unus humiliet alter extollat: sed et nitatur 
unusquisque uocem suam intra sonum chori concinentis includere, 
non zz cytharae modum extrinsecus protrahens quasi ad ostentationem 
indecenter efferre. totum enim tamquam in conspectu Dei, non 
hominibus aut sibi placendi studio, caelebrari debet. habemus enim 
et de hac uocis consonantia formam positam uel exemplum, tres utique 
illos beatissimos pueros de quibus refert scriptura Danihelis: tvnc 
inquit HI TRES TAMQVAM EX VNO ORE HYMNVM DICEBANT ET GLORI- 
FICABANT DEVM IN FORNACE DICENTES BENEDICTVS ES DEVS PATRVM 
NOSTRORVM et cetera. uides quia pro magisterio ponitur quod TRES 
pariter Dominum ueluti EX VNO ORE laudauerint, ut et nos utique 
omnes | { fo/. 158 4] quasi ex uno ore eundem sensum eandemque uocis 
modulationem aequaliter proferamus. qui autem aequare se non potest 
ceteris uel aptare, melius est ei lenta uoce psallere quam clamosa 
perstrepere ; sic enim et ministerii implebit officium et psallenti fraterni- 
tati non obstrepet. non enim omnium est habere uocem flexibilem uel 
canoram. 

Denique et beatus Cyprianus Donatum suum, quem sciebat esse ad 
hoc munus aptissimum, inuenitur hortatus: DvcAMvs inquit HVNC 
DIEM LAETI, NEC SIT VEL HORA CONVIVII GRATIAE CAELESTIS INMVNIS. 
SONET PSALMOS CONVIVIVM SOBRIVM: VT TIBI TENAX MEMORIA EST, 
VOX CANORA, ADGREDERE HOC MVNVS EX MORE: MAGIS CARISSIMOS 
PASCIS, SI SIT NOBIS SPIRITALIS AVDITIO, PROLECTET AVRES RELEGIOSA 
MVLCEDO. bene enim canentes habent quandam gratiam quae animos 
ad relegionem incitat auditorum. sic et nostra uox si fuerit inoffensa 
uel consona labiorum CYMBALIS BENE SONANTIBVS et nos delectabit et 
audientes aedificabit, et Deo suauis erit tota laudatio, qui In DOMO sva, 
sicut legitur, VNIVS MORIS FACIT HABITARE. 

Quando ergo psallitur, psallatur ab omnibus: cum oratur, oretur 
ab omnibus: cum lectio legitur, facto silentio aeque audiatur a cunctis, 


17. Dan. iii 51, 52 29. Cypr. ad Donatum 16 (Hartel i 16. 10-14) 36. Ps. 
el 5 37- Ps, Ixviii (Ixvii) 7 


12. concinnentis R C 13. in cytharae modum scripsi: cythara modum R ; 
om BC 16. de hac uocis consonantia B C: hoc uoces sonantia R 17. beatis- 
simus R* 18. hii R 19. deum RC: diam B deus R: praem dne BC 
20. nostrarum primis curis R 23. equare R 24. cetheris R 25. implebit 
BC: impleuit R impleat AV psallentis R 26. non enim . . . auditorum 
(Z 35): om Bete 27. canoram AV, ¢f. /. 32: canorem R 28. esse scripsi: 
posse RAV 29. munus AV: manus R _ ortatus R 30. sit AV Cypr: ut R 
ora R gratiae RA Cypr: gratia V 31. psalmos Cypr cod S: psalmus RA 
Cypr. codd psalmis V sobrium (sobri ut R*) R Cypr: om AV 32. agredere 
R___scarissimo R 33. audicio R aures R Cypr: om AV 36. delectabat 
R* 37. aedificabit A V BC (-uit A B*) : aedificii o sicut ? R* 40. cuntis R* 
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non, legente lectore, alius orans clamosis uocibus obstrepat. nam et 
si tunc superueneris cum lectio celebratur, adorato Domino et 
praesignata fronte aurem sollicite commoda.| [/-/. 159 a] XIV. patet 
tempus orandi cum omnes oramus, patet cum uolueris et quotiens 
uolueris orare priuatim: obtentu orationis ne perdideris lectionem, 
quia non semper eam quilibet paratam potest habere, cum orandi 
potestas in promtu sit. nec putes paruam nasci utilitatem ex sacrae 
lectionis auditu: auditori quidem oratio ipsa fit pinguior, dum mens 
recenti lectione saginata per diuinarum rerum quas nuper audiuit 
imagines currit. nam et Maria soror Marthae, QVAE SEDENS AD PEDES 
Igsv sorore neglecta VERBVM intentius AVDIEBAT, PARTEM sibi MAXI- 
MAM ELEGISSE Domini uoce firmatur. ideo enim et diaconus clara 
uoce in modum praeconis admonet cunctos, ut siue in orando siue in 
flectendis genibus siue in psallendo siue in lectionibus audiendis unitas 
seruetur ab omnibus: quia VNIVS MORIS HOMINES diligit Dominus, et 
(sicut superius dictum est) IN SVA DOMO €0S EFFICIT HABITARE. 

IN qua QVI HABITANT BEATI pronuntiantur in psalmo, quia ipsi 
LAVDABVNT Dominum IN SAECVLA SAECVLORVM. Amen. 


EXPLICIT DE VTILITATE HYMNORVM 


XIV. 8. Luc. x 39, 42 13. Ps. xviii (Ixvii) 7 14. cap. xiii 1. 38 15. Ps. 
Ixxxiv (Ixxxiii) 5 

41. et: om R* 42. caelebratur R adorato domino scripsi: adoratum 
dominum R adora (adoret BC etc) tantum dominum (dm BC) AV BC, fortasse recte 

XIV. 3. priuatum R* obtenitu R 4. eam: e(am) ex a R 5. paruam 
AVBC: parui R ex sacrae AVBC: exagri R 6. lectiones R 
7. quae R 8. immagines R martae R g. sorore neglecta uerbum 
(uerbum dei B uerbum domini C) intentius audiebat AVBC: oratione ac R, 
ex exemplari ut puto uel mutilo uel uix legibili, solis litteris or ..ne..c 
superstitibus 13. ominibus R unius moris Aaesitans scripsi cum AV, 
cf. xiii 38: unius modis R, unde fortasse legendum cum Augustino unius modi, 
unanimes BC 14. efficit BC: effecit R facit AV 16. scla sclim R 

EXPLICIT DE VTILITATE HYMNORVM R: EXPLICIT DE PSALMODIE BONO NICETE 
episcop! B?C : nihil habent A V B* 


Note that in the exemplar of R‘u’ and ‘a’ must have been not dissimilar, 
since R has twice misrepresented the word munus, psa/m. iv 3 munus 
AV Bere manens R, xiii 29 munus A V manus R. 
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NOTES TO THE DE PSALMODIAE BONO (DE VTILITATE HYMNORVM). 


INCIPIT DE VTILITATE HYMNORVM R, and probably this is the title under which the 
treatise ought to be cited, but I have not ventured in this matter to disturb existing 
usage: INCIPIT DE PSALMODIAE BONO EIVSDEM NICETAE BC, from which MSS 
Dr Burn derives his title: AV give the treatise under the guise of a prologue of 
St Jerome to the Book of Psalms. 

I, II. Qui promissum . .. contendunt RAV: the B family omit the whole of 
chapters I and II. 

I, 2. utilitate AV: praem de R. de hymnorum et laudum ministerio R, save 
that it omits ‘de’ which I have supplied: in hymnorum laude et mysterio AV. 
5. aptius: halitus A aliter V. aptus is a favourite word with Niceta: cf. the 
opening words of vigil. i 1 ‘dignum aptumque prorsus’, 1b. viii 20 (65. 12), and 
twice in the lines here following (//. 7, 9). quo a filiis (filius R) lucis (locis R *) 
nox pro die ducitur : a filiis lucis nox prouidere (praeuidere V) dicitur A V, of which 
a filiis may be right, the rest is sheer nonsense. 7. quo: quod R cum AV. 
The clause is obviously parallel with the preceding clauses, and so, though cum makes 
sense, quo (tempore) must be right. ipsum R : ipsut A ipso Vipsud Burn. ipsum 
is of course the grammatical form, though that does not prove that Niceta used it. 
Unfortunately Dr Burn’s valuable index verborum omits torecord ‘ ipse’. In xiii 4 
below R has ipsud, the B family ipsum. adhortatio (adortatio) R : idhoratio A 
idoratio V adoratio Burn. Prayer is not particularly apt to the soldier on parade : 
nor do ‘ prayer’ and ‘ songs’ form the appropriate secular parallels to the ‘sermon’ 
and ‘ hymns’ of which Niceta is speaking. 8. stat in procinctu A V, as pasch. 
6 (110. 17) ‘stare ergo nos in procinctu oportet’: omin(wrongly)R __ sollicitus... 
ministerium ...adlocutioR: sola... misteria(-o V) ...adloquebo (-or A) AV. 
Handicapped by such blunders of his authorities, Dr Burn’s text and punctuation 
are naturally unsatisfactory. 

II. 2. et R: nec AV Burn. et makes sense, nec does not. 3. decantationem 
RAV: the word is only cited, and in a different meaning, from St Jerome’s letters. 
4..si psalmus corde (cor R) dicatur R : quod corde dicitur A V. lasciuium R V: 
lasciuum A Burn. I have accepted the concordant testimony of two MSS, though 
I know no authority for the form lasciuius. oris sono R: hoc lingua (-gue V 
AV. Niceta is fond in this treatise of sonus, especially in the phrase sono uocis 
ii 12, vii 2, xiii 4: and cf. xiii 6. 5. huic opinioni suae R: om suae AV 
scripsit... definit (7. 9) R: scribit, .. definiuit A V. 8. ecce inquiunt R: om 
inquiunt AV. Thereading of R makes clear from the first, what otherwise can only 
be inferred as the sentence goes on, that we have here the argument of objectors. 
9. more tragico: so (with the help of Dr Burn’s conjecture, tragoediae) I emend the 
traico of R: traendi A traguende V. tragicus is found again in xiii 7 (80. 2). 
10. at ego duce ueritate R: atego AV. The fuller reading of R is borne out by 
the parallel in symb. i (39. 1) ‘confidens, duce Christo, abrenuntiat’. 12. corde 
R AV: in corde Burn. Both phrases are found in Niceta: but the former has 
three parallels in these two treatises (of which vigil. ix 17, psalm. ii 4 are 
in point), the latter none beyond echoes of St Paul’s phrase ‘in cordibus’. On 
Niceta’s use of the ablative without in see on vigil. i 4. sono uocis R : cum sono 
uocis AV. For the parallels which establish the reading of R see above on ii 4. 





ive 
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13. scripturarum instrumentis testimonia: scripturarum instrumen | testimonia R 
scripturis instrumenti testimonia AV Burn. I cannot translate the latter reading, 
unless ‘ instrumentum ’ is taken in the sense of ‘ Bible’, which is hardly possible 
for Niceta: my own reading (which appears to be what R intended) would mean 
‘ citations from many documents of the scriptures’. 14. de ipso apostoli capitulo 
AV: de ipso apostolo R, which does not suit the following quod—it is an omission 
by homoeoteleuton aposto[li capitulo, cf. ii 5. multi cantores obiciunt RAV: 
yet in spite of the agreement of all three MSS, this can hardly stand, since it was not 
the singers but their critics who used this phrase from St Paul. I suggest cantoribus : 


Niceta uses cantor in iv 3, vii 2. 15. praescriptionis uice R: I had already 
noted that this must be the true reading on the strength of iii 19 (71. 9), rat. fid. vii 
(18. 1): praescriptionis uocem AV stultiloquium : found in the Latin Bible 
(Eph. v 4 = pwpodoyia) and the Latin Irenaeus II xxviii 4. 16. in spiritu 
loquentes R, and the only point of Niceta’s quotation at the moment is the word 
loquentes: spiritu sancto loquentes uobis in psalmis A V. 18. homines ... 
psallentes R: hominem... psallentem AV. 20. adicit R, and the point 


now is that after loquentes he adds ‘in psalms hymns and canticles’: dicit A V. 
23. dixit R: dicit AV. The pertect suits better with admonuit following. 24. id 
est uoce R: et uoce AV. The reading of AV would add ‘voice and thought’ to 
‘spirit’ and ‘understanding’: the reading of R interprets the latter pair as 
equivalent to the former, and this is what we want. 26. languent RAV. The 
word is not corrupt, as I thought at first : it is the word that is used e. g. in 1 Tim. 
vi 4 to render voo@y repi (nrqoes, and just means ‘ diseased ’. 27. per prophetas 
RA, prophetas V, prophetias Burn: deum (dm) A, dofnini (dai) R V Burn (the two 
abbreviations are, in Caroline minuscule, quite extraordinarily like one another) : 
creatorem R, creatoris AV. I suggest propter prophetas Deum conantur distruere 
creatorem, #. ¢, their objection to the O.T. involves getting rid of God as creator— 
* heretics’, as often in quite early writers, but not often as late as Niceta, being in 
effect identified with Marcionites. (Cf. symb. x (48. 19) where Manichees, Mon- 
tanists and Marcionites are cited as the types of heretics.] 30. uacuare R: 
euacuare AV. Both forms are equally rare in early writers : euacuare is common 
in the Vulgate, but uacuare is quoted from the sermons both of Maximus of Turin 
and of Peter Chrysologus of Ravenna. 

III. 1 karissimi AV BC: carissimiR. See on vigil. iv 1. 3- possumus omne 
quod possumus R; sumus omne quod sumus AV BC: sumus is supported by 
vigil. ii 3 ‘ nostri essent quod sumus’, and may be right, though it is easier to see how 
sumus might have grown out of possumus than the converse. Compare however 
xiii 28 below, where apparently both R and AV have posse wrongly for esse. 
5. hisdem R B: isdem AVC eisdem Burn. Down to asseramus this part of c. iii 
should be attached to c. ii, as the argument about the use of the prophets is 
continuous as far as this point. 6. quis hominum AV Burn: quis omnium 
RBC. The confusion is common and either reading may be right. There are 
probably pzrallels in Niceta to one or other phrase which would help to give the 
preference. 7. inueniemus A R?: inueniamus R* inuenimus VBC Burn : 
compare iv 1 inuenias R inuenies AV BC, v1 inuenias RA inuenies VBC; 
perhaps R* is right here. 8. Pharaone RBC: Faraone A. I should have 
expected the Old Latin F, but do not venture to desert the testimony of RB. Cf. 
vigtl. vi 3 Phanuelis, ps. (viii 2 hymnographus B) ix 19 Phariseis. II. neque enim 

..subnixus (/.14) RAV: the B family omit this reference to an apocryphal book. 
temerarie AV: temerarium R. The word goes better as adverb with recipiendum 
than as adjective with uolumen. 12. ipse et animalia R: ipsa animalia A V. 


R2 
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If ipsa were right we should expect it to go with elementa rather than animalia— 
‘cattle, springs, the very elements’: R is therefore presumably right, and adds an 
interesting piece of evidence about this unknown apocryphon. 13. nulla sit 
fide R: nullius sit fidei AV. I suspect that fide, like auctoritate, is governed by 
subnixus, and that R’s reading is correct. 15. utrumque sexum . . . canere deo 
R: et utrumque sexum . . . cantare deo BC utrorumque sexuum . . . deo AV, 
With the reading of A V there is no personal accusative after perdocuit. 18. *cor- 
pore,R: e corpore codd. rell. Niceta, I think, tends to omit prepositions : see on 
vigil. i 4. 20. tribus Israhel R: sibi Israhel A (Srahel A) V: om B etc. The 
reading of AV left the plural scirent unexplained. funera eos R: eis funera 
AV. Niceta is now rescued from using the dative after manere. domino RBC; 
deo A V, see on vii 6. 21 nimis R: o nimis BC nisi AV. The reading of R 
alone explains the other readings. 22. aut nequiuerunt R: a peccatis et BC ; 
om AV. Homoeoteleuton would explain omission. 

IV. inuenias R: inuenies AV BC. See on iii 7 andvi. Decision is not easy. 
2. ante Dauid RABC: om ante V Burn. etiam has no meaning without ante. 
3- in hoc munus: in hoc manens R, cf. note at foot of p. 241. lectus RB: 
electus AV (C*), Cf uacuare and euacuare ii 30. The consensus of R and the 
leading MS of the B family in favour of the more unusual word is decisive. 
4. thensaurus R A: the Old Latin spelling, with which Niceta would doubtless have 
been familiar in his Bible. 6. non quo... sed quo R: non quo.. . sed quod 
AV non quo... sed quia BC Burn, 8. ipsaque passio quae cantabatur A 
Burn : ipsaque passio cantabatur RR; om VBC. The words are not easy in their 
context and the sense would stand without them ; but where homoeoteleuton would, 
as here, account for omission, the presumption in favour of genuineness is very 
great. *iam tum R: iam tunc codd. rell. 

V. 1. inuenias RA: inuenies VBC Burn, which finds some support in ix 13 
‘in euangelio inuenies’. 2. ad consolationem : the MSS are unanimous, yet it 
looks as if omnis were necessary here to the sense. Perhaps it has been lost after 
conditionis. 3. aetatis RBC; praem et AV Burn. The asyndeton is much 
more in Niceta’s style. lactet ABC: latet RV lacteat Burn. lactere is 
the proper verb for to suck milk, but lactere and lactare are much confused in late 
writers, and Burn is wrong in citing BC for lacteat. 4. uiam RABC: uiam 
suam V Burn, with Ps. cxix 9. The shorter reading balances better with the other 
clauses. 6. prospectorem RBCT: protectorem A Burn inprotectorem V. 
prospicio is used of God, vigil. i6: and prospector of God in Tertullian, Orat. 10 
‘deus prospector humanarum necessitatum’, adv. Marc. iv 34 ‘nuptiarum . .. pro- 
spectorem ’. 7. iudicesq; R, which I do not doubt stands for iudices quae, ‘ kings 
and judges hear what they are to fear’: but the other MSS, being without the con- 
junction et, take qu(a)e as the conjunction and go on to supply quid. 8. iratum 
AV (iratos BC): iracundium R. diuitem :+hominem AV. The addition 
spoils the rhythm. agnoscat RAV: agnoscant ammonet et ne superbiant BC. 
*increpitat R: increpat codd. reil, II. prouidet ... inlecebram (/. 15) 
RAV: omitted by the B family. 14. ac R: hac AV, which ought to 
have suggested the true reading ; haec Burn. 15.inlecebram RA: inlecebra 
V Burn, but it would be gratuitous to make Niceta use the nominative instead of 
the accusative after praestare. Also, since the editor rightly followed the A V family 
in the text, he might as well have completed the sense by making one sentence, 
instead of two, from nam quia to uirtutem. Dauid seruum suum BC: Dauid 
suum RAY. I do not know any parallel in Niceta to the latter phrase; and 
seruum might easily drop out before suum. But if *hominibus is genuine (so R: 
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AVBC omit), we might do without seruum and read suam conficit hominibus 


potionem, 17. per uirtutem RAV: peccatorum per suam uirtutem BC, but 
the rhythm excludes this. 20. excludit R (excludunt B C): exprimit A expromit 
V Burn. 21. praecipiunt R C?: recipiunt B C* receperunt A V Burn. 22. 


medicatum AB: medicamentum R VC meditantium Burn. medicatum carries on 
the metaphor from the physician’s art, and is undoubtedly right. 

VI. The subject is still the Psalms, so I have run the chapters together. . 
ridentur ABC: inridentur R deridentur V Burn. rideo is much oftener fourid 
in the passive than inrideo, and the rhythm is good. refutatur R: re- 
pudiatur A V (B family omits the clause). 5. conlaudatur R BC (cf. ii 12 
‘conlaudo eos qui. ..’): commendatur A V. 6. *patientia R: paenitentia codd. 
rell, The two words do get confused: here I cannot help thinking that patience 
is more in place than penitence, just as in the catalogue of Christian virtues, ix 11 
below, we have fides, pietas, oratio, ieiunium, patientia e/c. 8. excellentius 
RBC: excelsius AV Burn. *canuntur R : cantantur codd. rell. It might be 
difficult to decide otherwise, but the fact that cantantur occurs two lines lower down 
suggests the alternative word here. 11, sedes RBC: sedisse AV. As in 
the whole list of these ‘ sacramenta Christi’ we have a continuous series of nouns, 
it is not likely that it should be interrupted by an isolated verb, 14. * nouatio 
R: renouatio codd. rell. Note that R wrongly transposes this clause so as to come 
immediately after ‘nominatur’ above. Probably R’s ancestor omitted it by 
homoeoteleuton ; it was then added in the margin, and was incorporated by the next 
copyist at the wrong place in the text. I5. sempiternum ABC: sempiterna 
R sempiternam V, both MSS connecting it with gloria; but the balance of the 
sentence requires it rather to go with regnum. 

VII. 1. dei RBC: deo AV. _ I think the correspondence is between the 
‘Church of God’ and ‘ this our assembly’. 2, uocis AV BC: noctis R—and 
I am not sure R is not right. *non soluunt cantorem sed R: non solum 
cantorem resoluunt sed T non solum cantorem non resoluunt sed BC non solum 
cantorem reficiunt sed AV Burn, R nobly atones for its blunder in the preceding 
clause by this admirable improvement on all the other MSS. 3. uide an AV 
Burn: uidi ea R ; om B etc. The address to the audience in the second person 
singular is wholly in Niceta’s manner, e. g. xiii 20 ‘uides quia’; and compare the 
opening words of chapters iv, v. 4. haec... totum RBC: et... et totum 
AV Burn. The et... et introduced by AV do not really balance one another. 
5. expectat R: expectat ad AV Burn: spectatad BC. I have retained ‘ expectat 
gloriam’ with R, because of the rhythm. But of course expectare, if right, must 
be used by Niceta as a permissible spelling of spectare. The sense is in any 
case that of ‘spectat ad gloriam’, as in sfir. s. viii (27. 7). merito RBC: 
praem et AV Burn. omnes... hortatur-R BC: dum omnes... hortatur... 
inquit AV Burn. It is possible that AV Burn may be right, for dicebat follows 
and inquit . . . dicebat is less awkward than hortatur . . . dicebat. 6. * regentis 
R: gubernantis BC gentes A gens V. R explains the inexplicable reading of 
A(V). dominum R ABC with Ps. cl 6: deum V Burn. The substitution of 
Deus for Dominus seems to be a rather marked peculiarity of the AV text, 
but in this case Dr Burn is wrong in crediting it to A, which has dominum. 


8. nomen dei R BC with Ps. Ixviii 31: +mei AV Burn. magnificabo : praem 
et V Burn; the authority is obviously insufficient. et placebit ...salutare dei 
(2. 14) : omitted by the B family. II. inrationabilis R: inrationabilium A V. 


Naturally you would use the word not of the blood but of the animals: nevertheless 
the parallel and contrast is of the laus rationabilis and the sanguis inrationabilis, and 
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R is right. 13. digne R: +et AV. 14. salutare R with Ps. 123 7d 
owrhpov, and |. 16 below: salutarem AV. 
VIII. 3. quia... sit iucunda. See p. 231. nostro: nor R. In Traube’s 


Nomina Sacra (p. 234) this form is only cited for the nominative noster: and perhaps 
the simpler (though less interesting) explanation here would be to regard it as 
a pure slip for nfo. 5. amplius aliquid A V B etc; better than the amplius aliud 
of R. 7. tota die laudem tuam: omitted by R through /Aomoeoteleuton. 
10. GolianB: Goliad RC Goliam AV. I follow the rarer spelling of the oldest 
MS, yet cf. Zacchariam ix 13. strauerat R BC: dextruerat A destruxerat V 
Burn. sternere is clearly the right word for the overthrow of Goliath. 

IX. 1. karissimi: see on vigil. iv 1. psalmorum RAV, which reading is 
obviously right, for it refers back to the contents of chapters iv-viii; but the 
‘ sanctorum’ of the B family may possibly suggest that, if not Niceta, at any rate 
an early stage in the tradition of his works gave the spelling ‘salmorum’. See for 
the testimony of R vigil. v 18. 3. testamento: testamenta R, and since 
Niceta’s habit is to talk of ‘ proferre testimonia ’ in citing the Scriptures (sfir. s. xviii 
[33- 2%], psalm. ii 14), it may be that he wrote here ‘de nouo etiam testamento 
testimonia aliqua ... proferri’. But on the whole I retain the rarer praeferri. 
ne officium ... imminuta ;: B family omits ten lines. 4. psalmizandi R : psalmo- 
diandi AV. I have so far found no authority for psalmizare, yet 1 cannot believe 
that it is a wanton invention of R or its ancestor. sicut RR: sicum AV. The 
correction was obvious, even before the discovery of R. 5. constant RV: 
constent A constat Burn. _constare is not necessarily impersonal, and I have not 
ventured to reject the consentient testimony of the MSS. pessum data: esse 
sedata R esse data AV esse datum Burn, For esse (se)data I can only offer the 
conjecture ‘pessum data’, We have the converse posse for esse, xiii 28, and cf, 
iii 3. quae carnalia sunt reiecta: the grammar requires ‘quae carnalia sunt 
sunt reiecta’, unless we can suppose that quae carnalia is used as equivalent to 
‘quae carnalia sunt’, 8. praeterierunt R: inluerunt Burn. I have not any 
idea what meaning (if any) the latter reading is supposed to bear: indeed the 
whole sentence (‘inluerunt cotidiana baptismata nomen operosa. Illa leprae 
inspectio uel sicut eiusmodi . . .”) was hopeless till the discovery of R, though 
even before that discovery it was clear that operosa belonged to inspectio and 
should not be divided from it by a full-stop, and that sicut ought to be corrected to 
si quid. But the true reading of A V is uiluerunt, which at least makes passable 
sense, g. neumeniae (enuminie R* neuminie R*): nomine A nomen V 
Burn. Perhaps the most beautiful of all the improvements of text due to R: cf. 
Col. ii 16. II. spiritalia quae sunt R: spiritalia sunt A V spiritalia scilicet 
Morin. But the parallel of quae carnalia just above shewed that quae had dropped 
out. 12. castitas R: caritas AV. The same variation occurs in vigil. viii 9, 
and here, as there, castitas is right. I suspect too that Niceta would have used 
‘dilectio’ not ‘ caritas’, cf. spir. s. xxii (37. 18) ‘ pacem et dilectionem sectantes’. 
sunt R: sunt potius A potius (om sunt) V Burn. 13. Zacchariam: Burn is 
wrong in attributing the termination in -an to B*. 14. in hymnis uoce 
R: I think, though with some hesitation, that this is right, ‘uoce’ meaning 
‘vocally’, as opposed to the silent hymn-singing based by some on Eph. v 19: in 
hymni uice BC Burn mihi in hymnifice A V. 15. Helisabeth .. . de ipsa anima 
magnificare. A sufficient indication that Niceta ascribed the Magnificat to Elisabeth, 
though the B family did not recognize it and retain the clause while they omit the 
clearer statement of the same thing xi 11 below. 17. exercitus R C, and this gives 
perhaps the better rhythm and the better parallel to the other clauses: but the et 
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of AVB might easily have dropped out before ex-. _referens...et...adnuntians 
R: refert... et... adnuntians A V annuntiantes (without referens or refert) B C. 
1g. liuore strepentibus R BC, of course rightly : liuor desiit repentinus sed nec 


AV Burn, 22. *tacebunt R : tacuerint codd, rell. 24. magister in factis R A V 
Burn: consummator in factis BC. 25. *in monte R: in montem codd. 
rell, 26. quis iam tali documento RBC: quis tali iam documento AV 


Burn. Most of the uses of iam cited in Dr Burn’s index suggest that Niceta was 
accustomed to place it as early in the sentence as possible: so too xi 1 below, 
where iam is certainly the right reading. 27. a caelestibus cunctis et adoratur 
et psallitur RBC: om cunctis et AV Burn. The balance of the text reading is 
indisputably the better: and the double et has its proper meaning ‘He is not 
merely worshipped (which might be silently), but worshipped with songs’. 
28. *hymnum cum discipulis ipse R: ipse cum discipulis hymnum codd, rell. Proof 
is not possible: but the chiasmus ‘ ille .. . caelestibus.. . psallitur, hymnum... 
discipulis ... ipse’ seems to me wholly after Niceta’s way. 

X. I. sic postea . . . psallat (/. 7): omitted by the B family. 2. Paulus R: 
Paulus beatissimus A V Burn. Beatissimus is a primitive phrase and so at first 
sight attractive : but the variant is an excellent example of the evidence supplied 
by an author’s own use. Ona rough examination of Dr Burn’s pages, I find that 
St Paul is referred to (i) as ‘the apostle’—St Paul was of course to early writers 
‘the apostle’ par excellence—23 times: (ii) as ‘Paul’ 15 times: (iii) as ‘ Paul the 
apostle’ or ‘the apostle Paul’ 3 times: (iv) as ‘the blessed apostle’ ‘ beatus 
apostolus’ twice, 11. 5, 63.17: (v) as ‘blessed Paul’ once, 39. 15: (vi) as ‘the 
blessed apostle Paul’ once, 21. 19: (vii) as ‘ magister gentium’ once, 17.22. Thus 
out of 46 references, beatus is found four times, beatissimus never, Paulus alone 
just once in every three. Without hesitation, therefore, I follow R once more. 
5. fiant R, with 1 Cor. xiv 26: fiunt AV Burn. 8. *spiritu reuelante uidisse se 
R: se spiritu reuelante uidisse codd. rell. a. uocem RABC Burn: uocis V 
Burn is wrong as to BC. 13. deum RB: dominum AVC. 

XI. 1. iam RBC: tam AV Burn. iam is right: there is nothing further on 
to answer to tam. 2.ingentem RAV: magnam BC ingentem magnam Burn. 
Long ago (J. 7. S. vii 213 n. 2) I conjectured that magnam was only a marginal im- 
provement on what seemed a slang term in the text. How many press-readers 
nowadays would leave ‘huge grace’ standing in the text without a query? 
4. dei aeterni AVBC: dei aeternis R. Compare in the Je Deum ‘Te aeternum 
Patrem’. 5s. cum Moysi R: cum Moyses V cum Moyse ABC Burn. 
Apparently Niceta does not use the ablative elsewhere: but as Moysi is occa- 
sionally found in Old Latin authorities (J. 7. S. ix 81), I retain it here. potentiam 
Domini RBC: Spiritu sancto Dominum V Spiritu sancto A Spiritum sanctum 


Dominum Burn. The reading of RBC corresponds to Exod. xv 2. 7. stereli 
R, with ‘Anna’: sterilis codd. rell., as part of the relative sentence. firmamus 
AV, and R also has the simple verb, of which Niceta is fond, cf. xiv 10 
and symb. viii (46. 9): confirmamur BC (reading corde), 8. Ambacum 


(Gr. ’ApBaxotp) BC* Burn: Ambacuc AC? Abbacuc R Abbachuc V. This is 
just the sort of variation where an older MS may be right against a better 
MS: for the influence of the Vulgate (Hebrew) form of O.T. names gradually 
ousted the tradition of the Old Latin (LXX) forms. g. sanctissimis : see on 
vigil. vi 5. uatibus RBC: patribus AV Burn. The more uncommon word is 
more likely to be right, and uates ‘inspired singers’ is specially appropriate. 
aeque RBC: etiamAV Burn. aeque is a favourite word of Niceta’s: rat. fid. vi, 
Spir. s. vii, xii, xxii, symb iv, ix (16. 12, 26. 12, 29. 6, 37. 8, 42- 7, 47- 9)- 
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11, cum... magnificat AV Burn: om BC, doubtless because the ascription of 
the Magnificat to Elisabeth was a stumbling-block. The less direct indication in 
ix 15, 16 above is left standing even in the MSS which omit here. R_ here does 
not omit the whole clause, but only the name Elisabeth. 

XII. 1. quid hac utilitate commodius RBC: om (either by Aomocoarcton or 
homoeoteleuton) AV Burn. The two parallel clauses are entirely in Niceta’s style. 
2. rigamur et interpositis lectionibus R: inrigamur et interpositis lectionibus BC 
Burn ; om (by homoeoteleuton) AV. For the three elements of the service cf. vigil. 
i 18, 19 ‘orationibus hymnis lectionibus’, psalm. xiii 39, 40 ‘ psallitur . .. oratur 
...legitur’, Thesimple verb rigare is supported by vigil. ii 18, and see on 7. viii 10, 
ps. vil, xi 7, xiii 11, 43. 3. boni conuiuae .. . tacere aut lenta (xiii /. 24): om: AV, 
doubtless by loss of a leaf in their archetype. 4. nostrae: fitae R. For another 
unusual abbreviation of noster in our MS see above viii 3. The evidence points to 
the Rhineland or northern France as the home of the declension nta, nti: it is 
found in MSS at Munich, Trier, Strasburg, Arras (Traube Nomina Sacra p. 230). 

XIII. 1. karissimi: see on vigil. iv 1. intento sensu R: praem intermittentes 
fabulas superfluas (fem, ante extraneis cogitationibus 1. 5, praem fabulis) BC. 
psallamus R: +et deo non displiceamus BC. The additional words may have 
been lost in R or its ancestor by homoeoteleuton, but in view of the other interpola- 
tions of the B family in the immediate context I think the presumption is against 
this phrase also. 2. sicut hortatur hymnidicus R: sic enim nos hortatur 
psalmus dicens BC. hymnidicus is not found elsewhere in Niceta, but cf. hymno- 
grafus viii 2 and possibly hymnifice ix 14. omni terra R: omnis terrae BC. 
3. ut psalmus scilicet ...dicatur R: id est intellegenter ut . . . psallamus BC, 
4. ipsum BC: ipsud R. Contrast i 7 supra, where R has ipsum against A 
ipsut. The use of ipsud in ancient writers is so very rare that one would only 
credit,it to Niceta if our leading MS gave it constantly. 5. nec captiua R: 
ne captiuata BC: captiuare is a very rare word, and in the passive appears to be 
quoted from no other author but Verecundus who wrote in the sixth century. 
ut saepe fit R: om BC. 6. condecens RBC: consentiens Burn with 
some support from one inferior MS. condecet is not uncommon in late writers : 
condecens as an adjective is very rare but is quoted occasionally from Ausonius 
onwards, and the testimony of the MSS is decisive. sanctae BC: cunctae 
R. 7. canatur R: psallatur BC. christianam simplicitatem in ipsa etiam 
modulatione R: in uobis (nobis Burn) ueram christianitatem BC.  christianitas 
is not found elsewhere in Niceta. 9. quae conpunctionem magis audientibus 
seripsi: quae conpunctionis magis audientibus (unde fortasse legendum con- 
punctionis spm) R conpunctionem peccatorum BC. 
uestrum BC, 11, protrahat .. . extollat R: insipienter protrahat et .. . uocem 
extollat BC. et nitatur R: innitatur humiliter BC inuitatur humiliter Burn, 
perhaps by a misprint. 12. concinentis rightly Burn, and so in fact B: when 
Burn says ‘concinnentis codd’, it is true of all the rest, R included, but not of B. 
‘concinnentis’ is apparently a vox nihils. 13. « cytharae modum seripsi, 
cf. xiv 11 below, ‘in modum praeconis’: cythara modum R ; om BC. protrahens 
R: extollentes aut protrahentes BC, ostentationem indecenter efferre R: 


10. nostra R: omnium 


praem stulta(m), +neque hominibus placere uelle, BC. The tag from N.T. is 
a mark of the B recension (so also in /. 1 of this chapter), suggested by the words 


15. aut sibi R: om BC, no doubt because 
they interfere with the Scripture reference inserted just before, see last note. 
caelebrari debet R: celebrare debemus BC: note the result, debemus habemus in 


16, de hac uocis consonantia BC: hoc uoces sonantia 


that follow, but not really in point. 


immediate sequence. 
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R. The B reading makes sense and is guaranteed by the phrase in 7. 10 above * uox 
nostra ... debet esse . . . consona’: R’s ancestor must have been illegible at this 
point. tres utique illos R: tres illos utique BC. utique is one of Niceta’s 
favourite words, and it hardly ever occurs later than the second place in the clause. 
17. scriptura Danihelis R: propheta Danihel BC. An archaic and relatively 


unusual phrase was smoothed away by the B recension. 18. hii Rt hi BC. 
tamquam RBC: quasi Burn. 20. et cetera RBC: om (with one inferior 
MS) Burn. The words are almost necessary. uides R: uidetis BC. 


Again a favourite mannerism of Niceta, the use of the second person singular, 
disappears at the hands of the B editor. tres RBC: +pueri Burn. Once more 
the original reading of the B family, corrupted in later representatives, is restored 
by a fresh examination of BC; as a rule I only record these corrections without 
calling attention to them. 21. Dominum R: Deum BC Burn. Deum may be 
an assimilation to the text of Daniel just quoted: for other instances of the same 
variant see above on vii 6 ; Dominus is Niceta’s more usual word. ueluti ex uno 
ore RBC: ex uno ore Burn, misled by a single inferior MS. The reading 
of RBC not only echoes the citation just made, but alone corresponds to the 
fact. The Three Children did not sing with one mouth, but ‘as though with one 
mouth’, laudauerunt R: humiliterque sancteque laudauerint B (-unt B*) C 
Burn. The B editor, in his anxiety to edify, whittles down Niceta’s point, which 
is not the virtue but the unanimity of the singers. ut R: om BC, ut 
explains the preceding ‘pro magisterio’: ‘these things were written for our 
example, that we...’ 22. eundem sensum R: eundem psalmorum sonum 
BC eundemque psalmorum sonum Burn. eundemque has neither MS authority 
nor stylistic probability to recommend it. sensum gives perhaps a better contrast 
than the other reading with uocis: ‘the same meaning and the same words’. 
24. uelaptareR: omBC. lentauoce psallereR: praemtacereautBC. Thetrue 
text gives no sanction to the suggestion that worshippers ‘should join in the service 
silently ’—that would not be to ‘ fulfil the office of their ministry’ : but if they can’t 
sing in tune, they are not to sing too loud. clamosa perstrepere R : clamose 
praestrepere A V : clamosa uoce omnibus perstrepere B C Burn, completely spoiling 
the rhythm, praestrepo, given by AV here and in /, 41, is unknown to the 
dictionaries, 25. implebit . . . obstrepet: impleuit . . . obstrepet R (clearly 
implying the reading I have adopted), implebit .. . facit offendiculum BC 
inpleat ... obstrepet AV: impleat ...obstrepat Burn. The B recension altered 
the unfamiliar word obstrepere: but Niceta had used it already, though in 
a different construction, vigil. viii 18, and so R below xiii 41. 


26. non enim 
omnium .., 


. auditorum (2.35): the B recension omits the whole passage with the 
quotation from Cypr. ad Donatum, 28. et RA: om V Burn. €88C . 
aptissimum is my conjecture: posse ... aptissimum R posse... ipsum AV. 
Curiously enough possumus and sumus are confused in our MSS iii 3 above, where 
I have doubtfully retained the possumus of R against sumus of the other MSS. 
29. inuenitur hortatus R: inuenimus hortatum AV, but that would necessitate 
Cyprianum in the accusative. 30. sit: this is the one reading in the Cyprian 
quotation where AV are right against R, and R’s ut is a very slight corruption 
from sit. On the other side we have to set /. 31 sobrium (omitted by AV), 4 33 
aures (omitted by AV), /. 34 mulcedo (dulcedo AV). 34. bene enim... 
auditorum: Dr Burn prints this sentence as part of the citation from St Cyprian, 
but there is no trace of it in Hartel’s text or apparatus, and it seems to be 
naturally Niceta’s application of the words he has quoted. 35. sic et... si 
fuerit R A, rightly: si et... fuerit V Burn si ergo et . .. fuerit BC. 37. deo 
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R: deo nostro BC Burn adeo AV. R has the intermediate reading, from which 


the other families are altered in different directions, sua: see also xiv 14 and 
p. 232. 38. unius moris RAV: unanimes BC, In xiv 13 R has unius 
modis, AV unius moris, BC unanimes. See p. 232. 39. *ergo R: enim 


codd, vell. In spite of the agreement of the other MSS the reading of R should 
be preferred: Niceta is summing up his discourse and arriving at his conclusion. 
I have indicated this by marking a new paragraph. 41. non legente lectore 
alius orans R, while AV invert the order of the words legente lectore non alius 
orans. But the words legente lectore would be superfluous in the first clause and 
are needed in the second, and in this point the B family, though it alters the text, 
agrees with R. obstrepat R: praestrepat A V (see on /. 24) perstrepat BC 
Burn, The compound used by R gives, as in /. 26 above, the necessary suggestion 
of obstruction. nam et si (nam si R* et si AV) tunc superueneris RAV: 
et omnes antequam legatur conuenite, si qui autem superuenerit B efc, avoiding as 
usual the 2nd person sing. 43. commoda RA (commodet BC) : acommoda 
V adcommoda Burn, but the authority is far too slight, and Niceta has a preference 
for the simple form of verbs: see p. 252. 

XIV. 4. paratam potest RBC: ¢ potest paratam AV Burn. 5. paruam : 
parui is one of the rare blunders of R, and as it is followed almost at once by the 
vox nihili ex agri for ex sacrae one tmmay conclude that R’s exemplar was injured at 
this point. 6. auditu auditori quidem R: auditu si quidem A V Burn auditu 
quia BC. The reading of AV would stand, and as R_ has several corruptions in 
the immediate neighbourhood it is possible that its auditori is a dittography for 
auditu si. 7. per diuinarum rerum . .. imagines RA: Burn’s text gives per 
diuinarum rerum imagines . .. imagines, with the support ex silentio of AB etc, 
but the repetition of imagines is superfluous and ungrammatical, and in fact A 
agrees with R, and BC give per imagines diuinarum rerum, omitting the second 
imagines, g. sorore neglecta: oratione ac R, a scribe’s conjecture (as I sup- 
pose) from fragmentary letters of the true reading. The three succeeding words 
are wholly absent from R, but they are indubitably genuine, and the only question 
that arises is whether uerbum is right without anything further (so A V): B adds 
dei, C domini, but the Gospel text rdv Adyov at’rod would suggest eius. *partem 
sibi maximam R, and in spite of the vagaries of R’s text in the preceding lines 
I think this is more likely to be original than the bonam partem of the rest. The 
ordinary texts, both Old Latin and Vulgate, have optimam. Il. praeconis 
RAV: sancti praeconii B C, praeconii Burn. But there is every reason to accept 
praeconis: ‘ after the manner ofa herald’ is just the sense we want. 13. unius 
moris : see p. 232. 14. efficit BC: effecit R. The combination of the two 
families establishes the correctness of the compound verb here against the facit of 
AV and of xiii 38. 

EXPLICIT DE VTILITATE HYMNORVM R: EXPLICIT DE PSALMODI(A)E BONO NICETE 
episcop: B*C, The repetition in the colophon of R goes a little way to confirm 
what was said above as to the true title of the sermon being DE vTILITATE 
HYMNORVM. 
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Index of words referred to in the notes 
and apparatus criticus of de Vigiliis (v.) and de Psalmodiae bono (.) 


* [heavy type indicates that the word is not in Burn’s Index: 


a dagger that 


it is a conjectural restoration | 


abicere (tabigere) v. ix 9 

ac v. V 2, 20, vi 3, (vii 5): p. Vv 14 

adhortatio p. i 7 

adicere p. ii 20 

aduersarius v. (vii 6), viii 27 

aeque Pp. xi 9 

aeternus p. xi 4 

Ambacum p. xi 8 

aptare p. xiii 24 

aptus aptissimus ¥, i 1, viii 20: p. i 5, 7, 
Q, xiii 29 

auditor v. vi8: p. xiii 35, xiv 6 

canere p. iii 16, vi 7, vii 1, xiii 7, efc 

cantor p. ii 15, iv 3, vii 2 

capitulum £. li 5, 14 

captiuus P. xiii 5 

castitas v. viii g: p. ix 12 

cedere v. viii 10 

christianus /. xiii 7 

commisero v. viii 26 

commodare #. xiii 43 

concinere p. xiii 12 

condecens /. xiii 6 

conlaudo p. ii 12, vi 4 

consonantia /. xiii 16 

conspectus v. iv 15, vili 22: p. xiii 14 

constare p. ix 5, X 12 

continens v. vi 3 

currere v. iii 12 : p. xiv 8 

Danihel p. xiii 17 

Dauidicus . ii 29 

decantatio P. ii 3 

delectare v. iii 15: . v 18, viii 1, xii 2, 4, 
xiii 36 

dirigere v. vi 26 

dominicus (ser/. dies) v. iii 2 

Dominus v. iv 5, (v 10) : p. iii 20, (vii 6), 
xiii 21, etc 

dormitare v. (ii 10), ix 3. 

duci p. i 6 

dux fp. ii 11 

ecce v. i 3, iv 20: p. ii 8, vii 10 

ergo p. ix 13, xiii 39 

excellens p. vi 7 

excitare v. v 21, vii 3, viii 27 (of exsusci- 
tare vi 8) 

excludere p. v 20 

exigere (res exigit) v. iv1I: p, ix 2: and 
perhaps v. i 3 

expectare (= spectare) p. vii 5 

expeditus v. viii 21, ix 11 

firmare p. xi 7, xiv 10 





foeditas v. iii 7, ix 5 

fortiter v. v 10: p. iv 5 

gerere v. i 3: p. iv 7, viii 4, xi 7 
Golias -an pf. viii to 

gratus v. viii 17, X 3: p. iii 4, ix 24 
heretici p. ii 26 

hymnidicus /. xiii 2 

hymnografus /. viii 2 

iam Pp, ix 26, xi I 

imitari v. viii 29 

in v. (i 4), vi 8, (25): p. i 8, (ii 12) 
increpitare p. v § 

indignus (¢. gen.) v. ix 7 

ingens p. Xi 2 

ingrauare v. ix Io (ingrauescere v. iii 


inimicus v. viii 29 

inops v. vi 23 

inquit v. iv 17, vi 15, 27, vii 22, ix 4, 8, 
14: p. ii 8 (inquiunt), viii 6, ix 21, 
X 3, 5, xiii 2, 18 

inrationabilis f. vii 11 

instrumentum f. ii 13 

inuenire p. iii 7, iv 1, v I, ix 13, xili 29 

ipsum, ipsud /. i. 7, xiii 4 

iracundus (-dius) pf. v 8 

karissimi v. iv I, ix I: p. iii 1, ix I, 
xiii 1 

lactare p. v 3 

languere . ii 26 

lasciuius /. ii 4 

lectus (partic.) p. iv 3 

libere v. ix 11 

Magnificat p. ix 16, xi 11 

maius (eut.) v. V I, viii 12: ~, vii 10 

malignus v. ix 13 

medicare p. v 22 

ininisterium v. iii 3, ix 10, 19: p. i 3, 10, 
iii 17, ix 24, X 10, xi 2, xiii 25 

modulatio £. xiii 8, 23 (modulamen #. ii 9) 

modus P. xiii 13, xiv II 

Moysi (abi.) p. xi 5 

multiplex v. viii 19: p. xii 4 

namque ¥, vi 21, ix 7 

nequeo £, iii 22 

nescio an v. iii 14 

neumenia /. ix 9 

niti p. xiii 11 

noctes v. iv (17), T19 

noctu v. vil 3 

nocturnus ¥, vi 5, Vili [7, 25 

noster (uester) /. viii 3, xii 4 (ii 8) 
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nouatio p. vi 13 

tobire v. viii 27 

obsoletare v. iii 5 

obstrepere v, viii 18: ~, xiii 26, 41 

ordo v. viii 2 

patientia p. vi 5, ix 11 

pernox v. vi 24 

perpetuo v. v 12 

+pessum dari f. ix 5 

Phanuel, 
p. iii 8, ix 19 

posse #. iii 3, xiii 28 (¢f. ix 5) 

potentia p. xi 5 

praecipere p. v 21 

praeco p. xiv 11 

praeferre p. ix 3 

praeterire p. ix 8 

primus v. vi 7: p. iii 6 

procinctu, in p. 1 8 

proferre v. i 2, viii 3: . ii 4, 14, xiii 23 

prospector /. v 6 

proximus v. ii 5 in the apparatus 

psalmizare /. ix 4 

quandogue v. ii 21 

quasi v. Vi 24 

quia (= quod) v, vi 21, ix 13: p. xiii 20 

quo p. iv 6 bis 

reformare v. i 4 

refutare /. vi I 

regere p. vii 6 

rideri p. vi I 

rigare p. xii 2 

ructare v. ix 5 

ructatio v. ix § 

sacra (neut. pl.) v. viii 25 

sallere, salmi, salmista (cod. R) wv, 
v 18, x 3: ®. ii 3,¥ 19, viii 5, (ix 1) 

salutare (neut.) p. vii 14, 16 

salutifer v. ii 4 

sanctissimus v. vi 5: p~. xi 9 


Note Niceta’s fondness for simple as against compound verbs: e.g. in the foregoing 
index aptare, cedere, commodare, firmare, lectus, niti, rideri, rigare, ructare, soluere, 
sternere, strepere, uacuare, where scribes or editors have fotsted on him recedere, 
accommodare, confirmare, electus, inniti, inrideri derideri, mates, eructare, reso- 
Juere, euacuare. 





Pharao, Phariseus v. vi 3: 
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satis v. i I, ii 23, ix 2 

scriptura v. ii 8, iii 7, ix 3: p. xiii 17 

sedes p. vi 10 

sempiternus /. vi 14 

sensus v. viil 19, 21: p. xiii I, 22 

sermo v. i 2, vill 4: p. i 2, 4, ix 23 

sic v. vi 25: p. xiii 35 

simplicitas /. xiii 8 

soluere p. ii 17, vii 2 

sonus #, ii 4, 12, Vii 2, xiii 4, 6, 12 

splendor v. vi 6 

sterelis p. ix 15, xi 7 

sternere ?. viii 10 

stertere v. vii 5 

stratus v. iv 12 

strepere /. ix 20 

stultiloquium f, ii 15 

submurmurare v. iv 13 

summa (oun) v. viii 15 

tamquam v. ix 9: p. xiii 14, 18 

tantum v. ix 1: p. xiii I 

temerarie f. iii 11 

thensaurus p. iv 4 (contrast v. iii 10) 

tragicus P. li 9, xiii 7 

tribus p. iii 14, 20 

uacuare /. ii 30 

ualide v. vii 17 

uates p. xi 9 

ueluti p. xiii 21 

ueritas p. ii 11, vi 3 

uesper v. i 7 

uicarius v. 1 7 

uice (after its noun) p. ii 15, 
codd. BC) 

uide, uides £. vii 3, xiii 20 

(uilescere /. ix 8 codd. A V) 

uoce p. ix 14, xiii 24, xiv 10 

utilitas v. iv 2, 3, viii 2, 3,12, x 2: Pp. tit. 
i 2, V1, xii I, xiv 5 

utique v. ii 3, v 7: p. xiii 16 


iii 19, (ix 14 


C. H. TuRNER. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


MONSEIGNEUR LOUIS DUCHESNE 
SON CEUVRE HISTORIQUE 


Né& & Saint-Servan, l’antique Aleth (Ille-et-Vilaine), le 13 septembre 
1843, Monseigneur Duchesne est mort & Rome, le jeudi 20 avril 1922, 
a Page de 79 ans. Sa longue vie a été 4 peu prés uniquement consacrée 
4 l’érudition et & la science ecclésiastique." 

Pour inventorier l’ensemble de ses travaux nous n’aurons pas, comme 
pour de Rossi, Mommsen, Delisle, Leblant ou Lanciani, l’inappréciable 
avantage d’une bibliographie déja dressée, premier travail qui s’impose 
pour apprécier la carritre de tout savant. Il a donc fallu avant tout 
faire un relevé des ouvrages et des articles qui se trouvent disséminés 
dans un grand nombre de revues. On voudra bien nous excuser si 
cette notice, malgré nos efforts, n’est pas tout & fait compléte. Plusieurs 
séances 4 la Biblioth¢que Nationale de Paris et au British Museum 
nous ont permis d’étudier les ceuvres que possédent ces deux biblio- 
théques, mais leur collection n’est pas complete et nous avons di nous 
renseigner 4 d’autres sources.” 


1 Eléve au grand séminaire de Saint-Brieuc, il termine ses études théologiques 
a Rome 1864-1866 ; de 1867 4 1871 il est professeur de littérature et de sciences a 
’Ecole Saint-Charles 4 Saint-Brieuc ; de 1871 & 1873 il est éléve de Ecole des 
Carmes & Paris, et de l’Ecole des Hautes-Etudes; de 1873 & 1876 il est repu membre 
de l’Ecole archéologique de Rome; il devient ensuite professeur a |’Institut 
catholique de Paris. En 1888 il était membre de l’Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres ; en 1895 il est nommé directeur de I’Ecole frangaise d’archéologie 
de Rome, poste qu’il conserva jusqu’a sa mort. Le 26 mai rgio il avait été élu 
a Académie frangaise ; il était chanoine honoraire de Saint-Brieuc et de Paris, 
membre de la Société des antiquaires de France, protonotaire apostolique (1900) ; 
consulteur dela Commission des indulgences et des reliques, membre de l’Académie 
de Berlin, Corresponding Fellow of the British Academy, docteur des universités 
de Cambridge et d’Oxford et de plusieurs autres universités étrangéres, commandeur 
de la Légidn d’honneur, président de la Société d’archéologie chrétienne & Rome, etc. 
On trouvera quelques autres renseignements biographiques dans les articles cités 
a la note suivante. Voir aussi le discours de M. Lamy a l’Académie frangaise, et le 
propre discours de‘Mgr Duchesne, séance du 26 janvier 1911, Paris 1911, in-4°. 

2 Les nombreux articles parus jusqu’ici dans les journaux et dans les revues 
a occasion de la mort de Mgr Duchesne ne sont pas d’ordinaire trés riches en 
renseignements. Citons cependant parmi les plus intéressants: Mgr Duchesne, 
par Jean Guiraud, un de ses éléves, dans La Croix du dimanche 30 avril et lundi 
1* mai 1922; du méme, un premier article sur Mgr Duchesne, sa vie, son cuvre, 
dans la Revue des Questions historiques, 1° juillet 1922 (cette série d’articles promet 
d’étre des plus intéressantes); Friedrich von Higel, dans The Times Literary 
Supplement, 25 mai 1922, p. 342 (avec des lettres inédites de Duchesne); cf. aussi 


a 
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Le premier coup d’ceil jeté sur cet inventaire accuse une assez grande 
diversité de sujets et méme une certaine disparate, depuis le discours 
de mariage et le rapport académique jusqu’a la dissertation philologique 
sur le cursus des bulles pontificales, ou la langue dans laquelle ont été 
écrits les actes des saintes Perpétue et Félicité, jusqu’au mémoire de 
topographie romaine ou 4 la note d’épigraphie orientale. 

Mais en y regardant de plus prés et en négligeant ce qu’on pourrait 
appeler les magni passus extra viam, du reste fort rares dans sa carriére, 
on se rend compte que l’activité de Duchesne ne s’est guére portée 
qu’en trois ou quatre directions principales, lesquelles ont été déterminées 
par les circonstances de sa carriére scientifique, de telle sorte que cet 
inventaire de ses travaux est en méme temps historique et synthétique. 
Il nous sera facile du reste, 4 la fin de cet article, de corriger ce que ce 
plan aurait d’un peu artificiel, par une concordance chronologique. 

Voici donc les chefs principaux sous lesquels se rangent ces travaux : 

1° — Etudes sur les Papes et sur Rome ; 
2°— Travaux d’¢épigraphie et d’archéologie orientale et grecque ; 
3° — Histoire de PEglise, avec les subdivisions suivantes : 
(a) — Histoire générale de l’Fglise ; 
(6) — Histoire de l’Eglise de France ; 
(¢) — Critique et hagiographie ; 
(d) — Liturgie. 
4° — Discours et ceeuvres de circonstance. 


19—FETUDES SUR LES PAPES ET SUR ROME. 


Nous avons dit qu’il fut envoyé 4 Rome par son évéque, Mgr David, 
en 1864, pour terminer ses études théologiques. Ce fut son premier 
contact avec la ville éternelle, et les monuments chrétiens de Rome 
firent sur son esprit une impression que les gnnées ne purent que 
fortifier. La procure de Saint-Sulpice, dont il devint l’héte en méme 
temps que Mgr d’Hulst, était alors & ses débuts modestes, dépendante 
de léglise de Sainte-Brigitte, en face de ce palais Farnése oi il devait 
mourir 57 ans plus tard, directeur de l’Ecole francaise d’archéologie. On 
ne le calomniera pas en disant que dés lors il prétait beaucoup plus 
d’attention 4 l’archéologie romaine qu’au cours des Péres Cardella et 
Franzelin qui professaient au Collége romain. 

Il revenait 4 Rome en 1873, miiri par des études sérieuses de 
le Times du 8 mai; le Tablet du 6 avril et du 29 avril; le Figaro du 23 avril (art. 
Goyau). Voir aussi Claude d’Habloville, Les Célébrites d’aujourd’ hui. Mgr Duchesne, 
Paris 1911, in-16 de 72 p. En 1884 G. Berthelé avait écrit un article, M. Pabbé D., 


ses travaux a’ histoire et d’archéologie, dans Revue de Bretagne, juin 1884, p. 440-456, 
& part Nantes, in-8°, 1884. 
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philologie et d’histoire pour y étre membre de I’Ecole francaise qui 
venait de s'ouvrir et oi il avait pour collégues Miintz, Bayet, Collignon, 
Bloch, Clédat, et pour directeur Albert Dumont.’ 

L’influence de Rossi décida de sa vocation pour I’étude de l’archéologie 
et de Vhistoire des Papes. II fut son éléve avant de devenir son émule 
et son ami et c’est sous ses auspices qu’il commenca ses travaux sur le 
Liber Pontificalis? 

En 1895 il prit, comme on I’a vu, la direction de I’Ecole francaise 
d’archéologie. I] fit partie vers la méme époque de la commission 
instituée par Léon XIII pour étudier la validité des ordinations 
anglicanes.* I] fut aussi membre, et plus tard président, de la Société 
d’archéologie chrétienne. A la suite du congrés d’archéologie chrétienne 
qu'il présida en 1900, il fut nommé protonotaire par Léon XIII.‘ 

La liste suivante montrera que jusqu’a la fin de sa vie il revint sur 
ces études de topographie romaine qui sont restées son domaine 
préféré et oi, par ses qualités de science et de critique, il peut prendre 
place & cété de Jordan, de Lanciani et de Rossi. 


1 — Histoire des Papes. 


1— Etude sur le Liber Pontificalis (suivie des études de Miintz et 
de Clédat), dans Bibliothéque des Ecoles Srangaises d’ Athénes et 
de Rome, 1* fascicule, Paris, 1877; & part in-8° de iv—224 p. 
Cette premiére étude de D. sur le L. P., qui fut sa thése de doctorat, 
contient le résumé de ses recherches, le classement des manuscrits et 
des recensions. I] y donne ses principales conclusions qui seront 
maintenues 4 peu prés sans changements dans son édition. Cette 
thése et ses autres études, dont nous donnons le titre, peuvent étre 
considérées comme les propylées de son édition qui suivra d’une dizaine 
d’années la publication de l’étude. 


1 En réalité Albert Dumont ne fut au début que sous-directeur, la direction étant 
laissée a Burnouf, directeur de l’Ecole d’Athénes. L’Ecole de Rome n’eut son auto- 
nomie et son directeur que le 26 novembre 1874. Cf. A. Geffroy, L’Ecole francaise 
de Rome: ses origines, son objet, ses premiers travaux. Voir aussi son appréciation 
sur Duchesne dans Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 aodt 1876, p. 821. 

2 D. a dit lui-méme en termes émus, a |’époque de la mort de Rossi, |’influence 
décisive que celui-ci avait eue sur lui et l’appui moral qu’il avait trouvé auprés de lui. 
Bull. crit., t. XV, p. 374. 

8 La Revue anglo-romaine qui parut de 1895 a 1897, Paris, 3 vol. in-8°, contient 
les documents et articles qui ont trait a cette controverse. Voir aussi Revue 
catholique des Eglises, Paris, et Thureau-Dangin, Le cardinal Vaughan, dans le Cor- 
vespondant du 28 décembre 1910. 

* En 1881 abbé Duchesne avait pris la succession de l’abbé Martigny comme 
traducteur et éditeur du Bulletin d’archéologie chrétienne de Rossi et la conserva 
jusqu’a la disparition de l’édition frangaise. 

az 
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2— La date et les recensions du L. P., dans la Revue des questions 
historiques, t. XXVI, p. 493-530, Paris, 1879. 

Contrairement au mémoire de G. Waitz sur les différents textes 
du L. P., Mewes Archiv, t. IV, part 2, p. 216-247, D. maintient son 
classement des manuscrits et le compléte sur quelques points. Contient 
une lettre de Rossi 4 l’auteur. D. maintient que la premitre recension 
est antérieure 4 530. Rapports entre la premiére et la seconde recen- 
sion. Voir le numéro suivant. 

3— Le premier L. P., dans R. Q. H., t. XXIX (1881), p. 246-263. 

A propos des articles de R. A. Lipsius, Jahr. f. prot. Theologie, Leipz., 
1879-1880, et d’accord avec lui sur le classement des manuscrits, 
D. maintient la date 514-523 (Hormisdas) pour la composition. It 
ne croit pas 4 l’existence d’un L. P. antérieur 4 Symmaque, supposée 
par Lipsius, qui remonterait au pontificat de Gélase + 496, de Félix III 
+492, ou méme de Sixte III +440. Sur le catalogue philocalien 
de 354. 

A la p. 262, D. revient sur la discussion avec Waitz ; voir le numéro 
précédent. 


4—Le L. P. en Gaule au vi* siecle, Rome, imprimerie de la Paix, 
1882, in-8°, Extrait des Mélanges d’archéol. et d’hist. de l’Ecole 
de Rome. 

Il démontre que Grégoire de Tours aprés 590 a connu un exemplaire 
du L. P. et que le L. P. était connu en Gaule au temps de saint 
Grégoire le Grand et méme avant, au moins sous la forme de l’abrégé 
félicien. Il est vraisemblable que c’est cet abrégé que Grégoire de 
Tours a eu sous les yeux. La seconde édition du L. P. a été aussi 
connue en Gaule au vie siécle. 
5—L’historiographie pontificale au vi siecle, Rome, imprimerie 

Cuggiani, 1884, in-8° de 44 p. Extrait des Mélanges d’archéol. 
et ad’ hist. 

Les notices des Papes du vitie siécle dans le L. P. ont été écrites par 
des contemporains. Ces biographes, qui sont des clercs romains, ne se 
distinguent ni par leur sens historique, ni par leur véracité. 

6 — Le Liber Pontificalis, texte, introduction et commentaire, 2 vol. in-4°, 
Paris, 1886-1892 ; t. I, 1886, cclxii-536 p. ; t. II, 1892, Ixxviii- 
650 p. 

Cette édition du L. P., une des plus belles ceuvres de l’érudition au 
x1xe siécle, a classé D. au premier rang des savants francais. Elle 
reste son plus beau titre de gloire. Il a établi sur les bases les plus 
solides l'histoire du texte, le classement des manuscrits, l’origine du 
L. P. et sa valeur historique. L’introduction et les notes qui accom- 
pagnent le texte sont un vrai trésor pour l’histoire des Papes et des 
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antiquités romaines. Depuis prés de quarante ans le livre n’a pas 
vieilli et ses conclusions ont été adoptées par les savants les plus 
compétents. Mommsen, qui considérait D. comme l’un des deux ou 
trois savants francais de la grande école, a rendu un éclatant hommage 
a P’édition de D. dans les Monumenta Germaniae, 1898, ov il a lui-méme 
édité le L. P. 

7— Un mot sur le L. P., Mélanges d’archéol. et d’ hist., 1886, p. 275-283. 

Réponse aux articles de G. Waitz dans Meues Archiv, maintenant 
les conclusions de I’ Etude sur le L. P. 

8 — La nouvelle édition du L. P. {par Mommsen |, Mélanges d’archéol. et 
@ hist., 1898, p. 381-417. 

Remarques de Duchesne sur l’édition de Mommsen dans les M/onu- 
menta Germaniae, Gesta Pontificum Romanorum, Berlin, 1898, et le 
classement de manuscrits de Mommsen. D. maintient la plupart de 
ses conclusions. 


9— Une satire au xiv® siecle, dans Bulletin crit., Variétés, t. 1 (1880- 
1881), p. 354-361. 
Satire de Pierre de Brac en 1352-1361 contre la cour romaine, éditée 
d’aprés le ms 598 Regina Cristina. 


10 — La succession du Pape Félix IV, Mélanges d’archéol. et d’hist., 1883, 
Pp. 239. 
11 — Vigile et Pélage. Etude sur Vhistoire de l Eglise romaine au milieu 
du vr siecle, R. Q. H., t. XXXVI, 1884, p. 369-440. 
[Les Papes du vi® siecle et le Second Concile de Constantinople. 
Réponse & l’abbé D. par Dom Chamard, &. Q. #.,, t. XXXVII, 
1885, p. 540-578. | 
— Réponse de l’abbé D., ibid., p. 579-593- 
12 — Document inédit sur le Concile romain de 769, Bull. Soc. antig. de Fr., 
Paris, 1885, p. 106-108. 
Ce document permet de restituer le procés-verbal et la liste des 
évéques. 
13 — Pandolphe, biographe pontifical [xu sitcle}. 
Institut de France, séance publique annuelle du vendredi 25 oct. 
1889. Renseignements sur ce rédacteur du L. P. du xu siécle. 


14— Le L. P. aux mains des Guibertistes et des Pierléonistes, Mélanges 
@ archéol. et @hist., t. XXXVIII, 1920, p. 165. 


15 — Le nom d’ Anaclet II au palais de Latran, in-8° de 12 p. Nogent- 
le-Rotrou, imprimerie Dampeley—Gouverneur, 1889. Extrait des 
Mémoires Soc. ant. de Fr., t. XLIX. 

D. démontre que le nom d’Anaclet a été martelé sur le monument de 

Calixte II ; il faut lire Anacletus au lieu d’ Anastasius. 
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16 — Note sur lorigine du ‘cursus’ ou rythme prosaique suivi dans la 

rédaction des bulles pontificales. Nogent-le-Rotrou, 1889, in-8° de 

4p. Extrait de la Bibliotheque de ? Ecole des Chartes, t. L, 1889. 

Le cursus tombé en désuétude a la chancellerie pontificale a été repris 
sous Urbain II et Gélase II. 


17 — Le Liber Diurnus et les élections pontificales au vir sitcle. Nogent- 
le-Rotrou, 1891, in-8° de 28 p. Extrait de la Bibliotheque de 
? Ecole des Chartes, t. LII, 1891, p. 5-30. 
D. combat la chronologie proposée pour certaines formules par de 
Sickel et maintient les données de Roziére. Etudes spéciales de la date 
des pices 73-76. 


18 — Les premiers temps de ? Etat pontifical (754-1073), Paris, 1898, in-8° 
de 224 p.; 2° éd. Paris, 1904, in-12 de vii-421 p. 

Ces legons professées 4 l’Ecole des Hautes-Ftudes avaient paru dans la 
Revue @histoire et de littérature religieuses, t. I, I1, III. Crest une 
histoire de la formation du domaine temporel des Papes en Italie. 

The beginnings of the Temporal Sovereignty of the Popes, a.D. 754- 
1073. Tr. by Arnold H. Mathew, 1 vol. 8vo, vi-312 p., London, 
1908. 


19 — Sur une inscription damasienne, Paris, Fontemoing, 1903, in-8°, 
pages 169-172. Extrait des Mélanges Boissier, Paris, 1903. 
Quoi qu’en pensent Rossi et Ihm, cette épitaphe de Félix et 
Philippe au cimetiére de Priscille est tout entitre de Damase. 


20 — Duchesne et Paul Fabre, Ze Liber Censuum de ’Eglise romaine. 

T. I, Paris, 1905, in-4°, 19*-600 p., précédées d’une page liminaire 
par D. Paul Fabre n’avait publi¢ que le 1° fascicule en janvier 1889 
(Bibliotheque des Ecoles frangaises d Athines et de Rome). Duchesne 
a publié la suite d’aprés les notes de Paul Fabre. 

T. Il, Ze Liber Censuum remanié sous Grégoire IX et Innocent IV, 
avec ses suppléments, Bibliotheque des Ecoles francaises d’Athénes et de 
Rome, fascicule V, Paris, 1905. : 
a1 — Libere et Fortunatien, Mélanges d’archéol. et @hist., t. XXVIII 

(1908), p. 31-78. 

Au sujet des fragments d’Hilaire nouvellement publiés et de la réhabili- 
tation de Libére. II y a eu des exagérations dans les accusations contre 
Libére, mais le fond reste vrai. 
a2— L’empereur Anastase et sa politique religieuse, ibid., t. XXXII, 

T1912, Pp. 305-336. 
23 — La réaction chalcédonienne sous Pempereur Justin (518-527), tbid., 
P- 337-363. 
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24 — Serge III et Jean XJ, ibid., t. XXXIII, 1913, p. 25-64. 
Rédactions nouvellement découvertes du Liber Pontificalis. La 
papauté au x° siécle. Le L. P. de Pandolfe. 


26 — Lettre de Mgr L. Duchesne, directeur de ? Ecole Srancaise de Rome, 
& Léopold Delisle, dont lecture fut donnée 2 1 Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres dans la séance du 6 novembre 1903. 

La lettre de Mgr D. du 3 novembre 1903 décrit minutieusement 
incendie et les dégats causés et affirme qu’aucun livre ni manuscrit 
n’a souffert. L’incendie a été limité au quartier du relieur; ‘seul le 
grenier a brfilé, avec des dép6ts de papiers, de colle et autres substances 
adaptées aux usages de la reliure.’ Cette lettre est reproduite dans la 
brochure, Z’Jncendie du Vatican, par Léon Dorez, Paris, 1903, qui est 
un extrait de la Revue des Bibliothques, Sept.-Oct. 1903. 


26 — Rapport adressé a [ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres par 
le directeur de V’Ecole Srangaise de Rome sur la publication des 
registres pontificaux, Nogent-le-Rotrou, imprimerie Dampeley- 
Gouverneur, in-8°, 6 p...1906. Extrait des Manges d’archéol. 
et d’histoire, t. XXV (1905), p. 443-450. Reproduit dans la 
Bibliotheque de P Ecole des Chartes, 1906, t. LXVII. 

Sur l’état de la publication en 1905. 


Il — La topographie de Rome. 


27 — Les circonscriptions de Rome pendant le moyen dge, R. Q. H., 1878, 
p. 217-225. 

Il démontre que la division régionale de Rome pendant le moyen 
Age, et méme les circonscriptions actuelles, dérivent de la division ecclé- 
siastique en sept régions diaconales, antérieure au Iv® siécle. Con- 
trairement 4 Jordan, il établit qu’a partir de la guerre des Goths 
(milieu du vie siécle) la division d’Auguste (en 14 régions) cesse d’étre 
en usage. Elle est remplacée par la division ecclésiastique en sept 
régions. Les vioni du xiv° siécle représentent une transformation de 
la circonscription ecclésiastique ; ils n’ont rien & voir avec les régions 
d’Auguste. Description et histoire des régions ecclésiastiques depuis 
l’origine. 

28 — Les plans de Rome publits par M. de Rossi, R. Q. H., t. XXVII, 
1880, p. 265-272. 

A propos de l’ouvrage de R., Piante icnografiche e prospettiche di 
Roma anteriori al secolo X VI, Rome, Salviucci, 1879, in-4° de 152 p. avec 
atlas. Etude sur les divers plans de Rome depuis I’époque antérieure 
& Auguste jusqu’au xv° siécle. 
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Notes sur la topographie de Rome au moyen dge, dans Mélanges 
@’archéoi. et @’ histoire. 
Ces notes ont paru dans l’ordre suivant : 

29 —1— Zemplum Romae et templum Romuli, t. V1 (1886), p. 25-37. 

30 — Il — Titres presbytéraux et diaconies, t. VII (1887), p. 217-243. 

g1— III — Sainte Anastasie, t. VII (1887), p. 287-413. 

32—I1V — Le Forum de Nerva et ses environs, t. 1X (1889), p. 89 et 
347-355- 

33-— V — Le nom da’ Anaclet II au palais de Latran, t. IX, p. 355-362. 

34 — VI— Les régions de Rome au moyen dge, t. X (1890), p. 126-149." 

35— VII— Les Lgendes chrétiennes de 1’ Aventin (Saint Boniface et 
saint Alexis et le monastére de |’Aventin), t. X, 1890, 
p- 225-250; cf. Bull. crit., t. X, 1882, p. 264, et Anal. 
Bolland., t. X, 1891, p. 474. 

36 — VIII — Santa Maria Antiqua, t. XVII (1897), p. 13-37. 

37— 1X (sic) — Vaticana. Sur la basilique Vaticane, la tombe de saint 
Pierre et les actes du Martyre de saint Pierre, t. XXII, 
1902, Pp. 3-22. 

38 — X — Vaticana (suite). Sur le Mausolée des Probi et les Mausolées 
impériaux du Vatican, les églises de sainte Pétronille, de 
saint André, de saint Grégoire in Palatio, la riécropole 
pontificale et les sépultures pontificales, saint Vincent du 
Vatican, le serinium confessionis, t. XXII (1902), p. 385- 
428. 

39— XI— Santa Maria in Foro, santa Maria in Macello, t. XXV 
(1905), P. 147-154. 

40— XII (sic) — Vaticana (suite). Sur la basilique de Saint-Pierre, ses 
monastéres desservants et ses diaconies, le Septinianum, 
la Mica Aurea, t. XXXIV (1914), p. 307-356. 

41 — XIII — Vaticana (suite). La tombe de saint Pierre, le Zoculus 
Petri. Nous ne savons rien sur le Loculus Petri, t. 
XXXV (1915), Pp. 3-13. 

42 — La chapelle impériale du Palatin, Bull. crit., t. V1 (1885), Varittés, 

P- 417-424. 

D. s’efforce de dissiper les confusions qui se sont produites dans les 
documents du moyen 4ge sur les différents sanctuaires de saint Césaire 
& Rome, notamment le saint Césaire in Falatio; sa position, son 
histoire. 


1 Ces six premiéres notes ont été publiées 4 part, Rome, Cuggiani, 1889-1890, 
in-8°, 
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43 — La nécropole pontificale du Vatican, compte rendu du Congres scienti 
Jique international des catholiques tenu 2 Paris du 1® au 6 avril 
1891, 5° section, Sciences historiques, Paris, 1891, p. 58-65. 

D. présida cette section et intervint plusieurs fois dans les discussions, 
voir Proces-verbaux des séances, ibid., p. 269-286. Son mémoire, aprés 
des considérations générales sur la sépulture des Papes, étudie d’une 
fagon spéciale la tombe de saint Pierre au Vatican, et la valeur des ren- 
seignements du L. P. sur les tombes des Papes. 

44— Le sanctuaire apostolique des Catacombes, Bull. crit., 2° série, t. I 
(1895) [t. XVI], Variétés. 

A propos des recherches de Mgr de Waal sur la basilique Saint- 
Sébastien ad Catacumbas, voie Appienne sur la Platonia et sur les 
derniéres fouilles. 

45 — Les corps saints des catacombes romaines, ibid., p. 198-202. 

Sur le commerce des reliques au x1x® siécle et la circulaire du 
cardinal-vicaire, 16 Kal. Febr. 1881 ; le vase de sang. 

46 — Le Forum chrétien, dans Mélanges de littérature et a histoire relt- 
gieuses publiés a l'occasion du jubilé épiscopal de Mgr de Cabriéres 
in-8°, Paris, 1899, t. I, p. 125-143 ; 4 part, Rome, 1899, 75 p- 
Cf. Anal. Bolland., t. XX, p. 85. 

Les légendes chrétiennes qui se rattachent au Forum, Simon le Mage, 
la prison Mamertine, etc. Les églisesdu Forum. Processions et fonctions 
liturgiques accomplies au Forum. 

47— Sanctuaires chrétiens d’ Aboukir, dans Deuxieme congrés inter- 
national d’archéologie, Alexandrie—le Caire, avril 1909. 

Sur le culte de saint Menas et des saints Kyr et Jean ; comment ces 
cultes ont été importés d’Egypte & Rome; emplacement de ces sanc- 
tuaires sur les bords du Tibre. 


48 — (Or. Marucchi, Di un antico battistero . . . nel cimitero apostolico di 
Priscilla e della sua importanza storica. Studio relativo a una 
insigne memoria dell’ apost. S. Pietro in Roma, con lettera di 
Mons. Duchesne al? autore. Roma, Cuggiani, tgor, in-8° de 
50 p., estratto dal Wuovo Bull. di archeol. cristiana, anno VU, 
n. 1 e 2. | 

Dans sa lettre, de la p. 45 4 50, D. fait ses réserves sur l’article de M. 

Selon lui D., la résidence épiscopale, la domus ecclesiae, aurait été au 

i¢ siécle & l’endroit des cryptes de Calliste et de Prétextat. Avant le 

¢ siécle, ce serait le cimetitre de Priscille, d’origine apostolique. 

Ce fut peut-étre 1a la sedes Petri. 


49—|[Les Légendes de l’ Alta Semita. La passion de sainte Suzanne, 
la passion de saint Marcel, le sanctuaire de saint Cyriaque sur la 
voie d’Ostie. Mé?. d’archéol. et dhist., t. XXXVI, 1916-1917, 
p. 27-56.] 
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49 47s — L. Duchesne et F. Fornari, Zes Légendes de J’ Alta Semita et le 
tombeau de S. Cyriaque sur la voie d’Ostie. Extrait des 
Mélanges @archéol. et @hist., t. XXXVI (1916), p. 27-72, 
avec plans. Cf. Anal. Boll., t. XXXVIII, p. 397-398. 

50 — Le provincial romain au x11 siécle. 

Le provincial est le relevé des provinces ecclésiastiques et des évéchés. 
Le provincial romain au temps de Calixte II; l’auteur du provincial 
d’Albinus. 

Dans Mélanges d’archéol. et d’hist., t. XXIV (1904), p. 75-123. 

51— L’ auteur des Mirabilia. 

La plus ancienne rédaction de ce recueil est antérieure 4 la mort 
d’Innocent II, 1143. L’auteur parait étre Benoit, chanoine de Saint- 
Pierre, déja connu comme auteur d’un ordo. 

Lbid., p. 479-489. 
52 — Les monasteres desservants de Sainte-Marie-Mayeure. 

Ce sont saints Céme et Damien, saint André, saint Adrien et un 
second saint André. 

Lbid., t. XX VII (1907), p. 479-494. 
53 — Le recueil épigraphique de Cambridge. 

Sur la valeur des inscriptions métriques des églises de Rome au 
xe siécle relevées dans ce recueil. Sept sont nouvelles; quelques- 
unes sont fausses ou retouchées ; l'ensemble ne manque pas de valeur. 

Ibid., t. XXX (1910), p. 279-311. 
54 — Le culte romain des quatre couronnes. 

Il distingue les deux groupes des quatre martyrs de Sirmium et des 

quatre martyrs d’Albano. ; 
lbid., t. XXXI (1911), p. 231-246. Cf. Amalecta Bolland., 
t. XXXII, p. 63 sq., qui discutent cette thése. 


2° — TRAVAUX D’EPIGRAPHIE ET D’ARCHEOLOGIE ORIENTALE ET 
GRECQUE. 


Pendant son séjour & l’Ecole des Carmes, 1871-1873, Duchesne, 
entre autres cours, suivit celui de Tournier sur la langue et la philo- 
logie grecque. II sut profiter des legons de ce maitre qui fut ’'un de 
nos meilleurs hellénistes, et celui-ci, 4 son tour, appréciait hautement 
dans son éléve les qualités d’intelligence, de précision, de pénétration 
et de critique qui allaient se développer si rapidement. C’est sur 
sa recommandation que Duchesne fut envoyé a l’Ecole de Rome, et il 
sembla méme un moment qu'il allait se spécialiser dans les études de 
philologie et d’épigraphie grecque. Moins d’un an aprés son arrivée 
a Rome, il était chargé avec son collégue Bayet d’une mission en 
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Orient: Charles Blondel, membre de I’Ecole francaise d’Athénes, venait 
de mourir aprés avoir recueilli des notes épigraphiques sur la Thessalie. 
Retrouvées par ses confréres Paul Foucart et Pierron, ces notes furent 
envoyées 4 Albert Drumont, qui lui-méme avait rempli une mission . 
archéologique en Thessalie. Sous-directeur 4 Ecole de Rome, comme 
nous l’avons dit, il confia 4 l’abbé Duchesne et & Bayet le soin de 
poursuivre les études interrompues de Blondel et leur fit donner une 
mission en Epire et en Orient. 

Partis de Rome au début de 1874, les deux voyageurs traverstrent 
VEpire, visittrent une partie de la Thessalie et firent un séjour au 
Mont Athos et 4 Salonique. L’abbé Duchesne s’embarqua ensuite 
pour Patmos oi: il devait faire des recherches dans la bibliothéque 
du monastére. Les résultats obtenus sont consignés dans les mémoires 
dont nous allons donner le titre." Au printemps de 1876, il repartait 
de Rome avec M. Maxime Collignon, pour une autre mission en Asie 
Mineure.? 


55 — De Macario Magnete et scriptis eius disseruit L. Duchesne, Parisiis, 
1877, in-4°, 45 p. 

Comme lindique le sous-titre: thesim facultati litterarum parisiensi 
proponebat L. D. canonicus Briocensis, c'est la thése latine de doctorat 
dans laquelle il commente le texte de cet apologiste du ur® siécle 
découvert et publié par un autre membre de I’école d’Athénes, Blondel, 
mort avant d’avoir achevé sa tache. Conjectures sur le texte et publica- 
tion de nouveaux fragments inédits. 


56 — De codicibus manuscriptis graecis Pit II in Bibliotheca Alexandrino- 
Vaticana schedas excussit L.D., Lutetiae Parisiorum apud 
E. Thorin, 1880, in-8°, 34 p. Biblioth. des Ecoles francaises 
d’ Athénes et de Rome. 


57— Vita sancti Polycarpi Smyrn. episcopi auctore Pionio primum 
gracce edita, in-8° de 40 p. Parisiis, 188r. 

D. a revu le texte de Romuald Desbassyns de Richemont, et a mis 
des notes et une préface oi il étudie le texte, son origine et sa date 
(fin du ive sitcle en Asie). I] ne faut pas confondre ce Pionius avec 
celui de Smyrne au 111° siécle. La valeur de cette vie est médiocre. 

58 — Une invasion gauloise en Mactédoine de lan 117 avant J-C., 
Revue archéologique, t. LXXV (1875), p. 6. 

1M. J. Guiraud a raconté cette mission dans son article, Revue des questions 
historiques, loc. cit., p. 142,143. Voir aussi le rapport d’Albert Drumont au Ministre 
de l’instruction publique, juin 1874. 

2 Cette expédition a été racontée avec beaucoup de charme par M. Collignon 
dans la Revue des Deux Mondes de 1880. Voir aussi Guiraud, /oc. cit., p. 144, 145. 


Pour les résultats scientifiques voir le rapport des deux voyageurs dans le Bulletin 
de Correspondance hellénique, 1877, t. I**. 
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59 — Lnscriptions de la Pallene, ibid., t. LXXVI (1876), p. 166. 

60 — Mission au Mont Athos par MM. labbé Duchesne et Bayet, dans 
Archives des missions scientifiques et littéraires, 3° série, t. III, 
Paris, Imprimerie nationale, 1876, p. 203-442 et 445-529. 

Les deux premitres parties, Epigraphie, chartes et manuscrits, p. 203 

& 442, sont de D. 

61— Duchesne et Collignon, Rapport sur un voyage archéologique en 
Asie Mineure, Ecole francaise d’Athénes, Bulletin de corres- 
pondance hellénique, 1** année, 1877, Paris, p. 361 sq. 

62— Za colonne romaine d’Olbasa en Pisidie, Bull. de corr. hell., ibid., 
Pp. 332 Sq. 

63 — Inscription chrétienne de Bithynie, ibid., 1878, p. 289. 

64 — lnscription chrétienne de Tanagre, ibid., 1879, p. 144. 

65— Sur deux villes de la Phrygie pacatienne [Enés et Alias], iid., 
1879, p- 478. 

66 — Les nécropoles chrétiennes de [ Isaurie, ibid., 1880, p. 195, et 1883, 
Pp. 230. 

67 — Lnscriptions de Pompétiopolis, ibid., 1881, p. 316. 

68 — Jean d’ Asie, historien ecclésiastique, Institut de France, séance du 
25 octobre 1892, t. LXXV, p. 11. 

69 — Macédonius, véque d’Apollonias en Lydie, Ecole francaise 
d’Athénes, Bull. de corr. hell., Athtnes, 1887, p. 311. 

70— Les anciens évichés de la Grice, sur la géographie de la Gréce 
ecclésiastique avant le x® sitcle. La notice épiscopale publiée 
par C. de Boor n’a pas de valeur. Mélanges d’archéologie et 
a’ histoire, 1895, quinzitme année, Rome, p. 375. 

yi— Une épitaphe @ Hitropolis en Phrygie, Bull. crit., Variétés, t. 11, 
1882, p. 135-136. 

q2 — Saint Abercius, &véque d’ Hiéropolis en Phrygie, R. Q. H., t. XXXIV, 
1883, p. 5-33: 

713 — L’¢pitaphe d’ Abercius, Mélanges d’archéol. et d@’hist., 15° année, 1895, 
Rome, p. 141 et 155. Cf. Anal. Boll. t. XV, p. 333- 

Cette épitaphe n’est ni paienne, ni gnostique, mais chrétienne. 

74—WL inscription d’ Abercius, 3 propos de Vhypothése de Dieterich, 
Bull. crit., 1897, 2° série, t. 111 (XVIII¢ de la collection), p. ro1r—- 
106. Mémes conclusions que le précédent article. 


15 — Trois inscriptions chrétiennes d’ Afrique, Bull. Soc. antig. de Fr., 
t. XXXIII, 1889, p. 94. 
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76 — Un document épigraphique sur la persécution de Maximin, Bull. 
crit., Varittés, t. XIV (1893), p. 156-157. 
A propos du rescrit publié par Mommsen dans Archaeol.-epigr. 
Mittheil., D. donne le texte latin, le texte grec et une traduction 
francaise du grec. 


71 — Inscription de Guelma en Afrique,jdans Bull. Soc. antig. de Fr., 
t. XXXVII, 1893, p. 238-241. 

Cette inscription mentionne les saints dont les reliques ont été 
déposées sous l’autel, 4 savoir: les martyrs d’Utique, saint Isidore de 
Chio(?), saint Martin de Tours et saint Romain d’Antioche, et enfin 
les trois enfants (de Babylone). Conclusions acceptées par les 
Bollandistes, Analecta bollandiana, t. XIII, p. 406. 


3° — HISTOIRE DE UEGuise. 


Nommé professeur d’histoire ecclésiastique 4 I’Institut catholique de 
Paris aprés son séjour 4 Rome (1876), il y resta jusqu’au moment ot 
il devint directeur de Ecole de Rome (1895). Suspendu pendant un 
an en 1885, il fit 2 I’Ecole des Hautes-Etudes un cours qu’il continua 
quelque temps, méme aprés avoir repris son cours 4 |’Institut catholique. 
Ces dix-neuf années d’enseignement 4 Paris furent les plus fécondes de 
sa vie. Il était désormais en pleine possession de sa méthode; ses 
études 4 Paris et 4 Rome et ses voyages l’avaient initié 4 tous les 
secrets de l’érudition moderne ; en présence d’une inscription ou d’un 
document il savait en apprécier la juste valeur et l’interpréter selon les 
meilleures régles de la critique. Enfin sa direction était fixée par les 
nécessités de son enseignement. I] allait consacrer la principale part de 
son activité 4 l’étude de histoire de I’Eglise et des sciences auxiliaires. 

Nous avons pour nous rendre compte de son travail durant cette 
période les plus précieux matériaux. Ses cours autographiés sur 
histoire des premiers siécles, d’ou sortira plus tard son histoire de 
VF glise, nous font assister au travail de composition du jeune professeur, 
comme ses auditeurs de I’Institut catholique. 

Moins étudiées, moins soignées que les chapitres de son histoire, ces 
legons nous donnent mieux l’expression de sa pensée, comme une 
ceuvre de premier jet, et c’est pourquoi elles sont recherchées par les 
amateurs et préférées par quelques-ums 4 son grand ouvrage. Ses 
études sur le pouvoir temporel des Papes, sur la. liturgie, et, dans une 
certaine mesure, sur les catalogues et les fastes épiscopaux, et quelques 
autres articles, comme la Question de la Pdque, \e Concile d’Elvire, et \e 
Dossier du Donatisme, ont fait d’abord la matitre de son enseignement, 
aussi bien que son histoire de I’Fglise. 

En méme temps, il fondait avec quelques-uns de ses collégues le 
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Bulletin critique, sorte de Revue des livres, de méme genre que la 
Revue critique @histoire et de littérature, 4 laquelle il a donné une 
collaboration assidue, surtout jusqu’en 1895. 


78 — Bulletin critique de littérature, @histoire et de théologie, Paris, 
A. Sauton, 1881. 

Ce Bulletin succtde & Echo. Le t. XXI (VIe de la 2° série), publié 
en 1900, est le dernier.’ 


Quelques années plus tard, en 1896, il contribuait aussi 4 la fondation 
de la — 


719 — Revue d’histoire et de littérature religieuses, Paris, 1896. 

Il y a publié des articles sur Les Premiers temps de l'état pontifical, 
dans t. I, II et FHI (voirn®18). Ces différentes publications ont exercé 
une influence considérable sur les études ecclésiastiques en France. 


(a) Histoire générale de PEglise. 
80 — Les Origines chrétiennes, \ithographie Chauvin, Paris, xii-469 p., 
s.d. [1890?]; une nouvelle édition, xi-476 p., lithographie 
Blanc, Paris, s. d. [ 1892 ?]. 


Ce cahier, aujourd’hui introuvable, contient les cours professés en 
1878 et 1890. 


81— L’ Afrique chrétienne et PEglise romaine au milieu du m1® siecle, 
dans la Revue anglo-romaine, t. I1, 1896, Paris, p. 337-362. 
Cet article est tiré des Origines chretiennes. 


Les articles suivants sont aussi des lecons professées d’abord a 
V Institut : 


82— Les Origines du Christianisme, lecon d ouverture du cours a’ histoire 
eccléstastique a Ecole de théologie de Paris [Institut catholique], 
le 17 oct. 1879; Revue du Monde catholique, 1879 (t. LX), 
p. 406-424. 


83—Le Livre du Pasteur et TE glise romaine au commencement du 
H® stécle. Ibid., 1880 (t. LXII), p. 5-28. 


84 —L’Eglise d’ Orient de Dioclétien a Mahomet. Legon de cliture du 
cours @ histoire ecclésiastique & [Ecole de théologie supérieure 
de Paris. Ibid., 1880 (t. LXIV), p. 528-549; 677-701. 


Voir plus loin article Les teémoins anténicéens. 


1 La collaboration de D. consiste surtout en comptes rendus sur les livres 
d histoire et d’archéologie. Le relevé de ces articles eut dépassé de beaucoup les 
limites d’un travail forcément sommaire; nous n’avons signalé que les articles 
Variétés. 11 faut remarquer cependant que quelques-uns de ces comptes rendus ont 
une importance considérable et sont de vrais mémoires sur certaines questions. 
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85 — Histoire ancienne de l’Eglise, Paris, Fontemoing, in-8°, t. I, 1906, 
xi-577 p.; t. II, Paris, 1907, xi-671 p.; t. III, Paris, 1910, xi- 
687 p.; tr. anglaise: Zarly History of the Christian Church 
Srom its foundation, from the fourth French ed., two vol. 8vo, 
1909-1912. 

86 — Deux études sur les Légendes des martyrs, R. Q. H., t. XX11 (1877), 
Pp. 245-250. 

Il critique sévérement le livre de Franz Gérres, Xvritische Unter- 
suchungen iiber die licinianische Christenverfolgung ; montre combien sa 
méthode est fausse, et en rejette les conclusions. Renseignements sur 
les calendriers et les Fétes chrétiennes. I] recommande au contraire 
le livre de E. Stevenson, // cimitero di Zotico, composé avec une excel- 
lente méthode. I] en accepte les résultats. Cet hypogée ot lon 
vénérait Zoticus, Irenaeus, Hyacinthus et Amantius, remonte 4 la fin du 
111¢ Ou aux premiéres années du iv® siécle. Sur les saints éponymes de 
ce cimetiére et leur légende. 


87 — La question de la Pdgque au Concile de Nicée, R. Q. H., t. XXVIII 
(1880), p. 5-42. 

L’opinion commune admet qu’aprés les controverses du 11° siécle la 
pratique de célébrer la Paque au 14 de Nisan persista et qu’elle fut 
condamnée 4 nouveau par le concile de Nicée. D. démontre que cette 
opinion est fausse. Ce qui fut condamné au concile de Nicée, c’est 
Yusage d’Antioche, dit son-¢guinoxialiste, tandis qu’on lui préféra le 
systéme Alexandrin, suivi aussi par Rome, ou systéme ¢guinoxialiste, qui 
célébrait la Paque toujours aprés |’équinoxe de printemps. 


Polémique avec Pabbé Rambouillet. 
88— [Les Peres apostoliques et le dogme de la Trinité, par Vabbé 
Rambouillet ; dans Revue des sciences ecclésiastiques de Lille, Paris, 
1882, t. VI (5° série), p. 21-43, 97-128; Les Peres apologistes 
et le dogme de la Trinité, ibid., 1883, t. VII (5° série), p. 15- 
34; La consubstantialité et la Trinité, ibid., 1883, p. 333-364, 
481-509, et t. VIII, 1883, p. 225-258; L’autorité traditionnelle 
des Peres anténicéens, ibid., 1884, t. IX, p. 532-578. 
C’est une attaque contre les lecons de D. sur les Péres apostoliques 
et sur les Péres apologistes. } 
89 — L. Duchesne, Les témoins anténicéens du dogme de la Trinité, précédé 
d’une lettre de Mgr d’Hulst; Revue des sciences ecclésiastigques, 
Paris, 1882, t. VI, p. 484-539. En appendice: Réponse som- 
maire aux articles de M. labbé Rambouillet, ibid., p. 540-547. 
D. expose ses vues sur lhistoire du dogme de la Trinité, sur le 


progrés doctrinal, et la valeur théologique des Péres et des écrivains 
ecclésiastiques anténicéens. 
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90 — Autonomies ecclésiastiques: Eglises séparées, pax Vabbé L. Duchesne, 
un vol. in-18 de viii-356 p., Paris, Fontemoing, 1896; 2° éd. 
in-18 de viii-356 p., idid., Paris, 1905. 

Les chapitres I-V avaient paru dans la Quinzaine, Paris, 1896; le 
chap. VI avait paru en 1892 dans la Byzantinische Zeitschrift de Munich ; 
le chap. VII, dans les Mélanges de l’Ecole de Rome, t. XVI, 1896. La 
seconde édition n’ajoute rien 4 la premiére. Le second volume 
annoncé dés 1896, sous le titre: Autonomies ecclésiastiques: Eglises 
unies, n’a pas paru; a part, Z’Lilyricum ecclésiastique (c’est le chap. VI), 
B. G. Teubner, 1892, in-8°, paginé 531-550; 4 part, Les Missions chré- 
tiennes au sud de ! Empire romain, Mélanges d@arch. et @hist., 16° année, 
1896, Rome (c’est le chap. VII), p. 79-122. 

D. entend sous le terme d’autonomies ecclésiastiques les Eglises qui 
revendiquent leur indépendance 4 l’égard de Rome. Le volume dont 
nous venons de donner le titre est en réalité un premier volume ov 
il s’occupe des Fglises qui ont rompu avec Rome: Fglise anglicane, 
Fglises orientales et Eglises grecques. Un second volume, qui n’a 
jamais paru, devait étre consacré aux LEg/ises unies, c’est-a-dire aux 
Fglises qui ont gardé leur autonomie, tout en étant soumises & Rome. 

Trad. anglaise: Zhe Churches separated from Rome .. ., transl. by 
A. H. Mathew, ix-224 p., London, 1907. 


gi — Le Concile d’Elvire et les flamines chrétiens, Paris, Vieweg, 1886, 
in-8°, paginé 159-174. Tiré des Mélanges Renier, recueil de 
travaux publiés par I’Ecole des Hautes-Etudes, in-8°, Paris, 
1886. 

D. place le concile d’Elvire aux abords de l’an 300. Il étudie 
spécialement les canons qui concernent les rapports du christianisme 
avec le paganisme officiel, notamment en ce qui regarde les flamines. 
Le concile n’interdit pas absolument le flaminat aux chrétiens, mais il 
porte des peines contre ceux qui président aux sacrifices paiens et 4 la 
célébration des jeux. 


g2— Le Concile de Turin, Nogent-le-Rotrou, imprimerie Dampeley- 
Gouverneur, 1905, in-8°de 25 p. Extrait dela Revue historique, 
t. LXXXVII, 1905. 

Ati sujet des deux théses de Babut sur la plus ancienne décrétale et 
sur le concile de Turin (Paris, 1904). Babut propose d’attribuer cette 
décrétale non a Sirice ou & Innocent, comme on l’avait fait, mais 4 
Damase. D. accepte cette donnée. Observations sur le texte de la 
décrétale. Pour la deuxiéme thése D. repousse & peu prés toutes les 
conclusions de l’auteur. Il n’y a pas eu, comme le veut B., deux 
conciles de Turin, l’un en 405, l’autre en 417, mais un seul en 405 ou 
aux environs de cette date. II n’admet pas davantage la chronologie 
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proposée par B. pour les lettres de Zosime et pour celle de Valen- 
tinien III, ni les conclusions sur la lettre synodale du concile, sur 
Remigius, sur les apocryphes de Vienne et la chronique de Villicaire. 


93— Le dossier du Donatisme, Rome, Cuggiani, 1890, in-8° de 66 p. 
Extrait des W/@. d’archéol. et d’hist., t. X, 1890. 

Il reprend la question des documents du Donatisme 4 l’occasion de 
étude d’Otto Seeck, et établit que saint Optat a eu en mains un 
recueil de piéces sur le Donatisme. Saint Augustin s’en est également 
servien 411. Ce recueil existe encore en partie dans le Parisinus 1711. 
Toutes les piéces de ce recueil sont indubitablement authentiques, et les 
objections d’Otto Seeck sont sans valeur. 


94 —|[ZLes fragments historiques et le synode de Bésiers de 356, par Dom 
Wilmart, dans Revue bénédictine, 1908, p. 225-229. A la 
p. 228 l’auteur fait part d’une heureuse conjecture sur le texte 
qui lui a été communiquée par D.] 


95— Un nouveau Pere apostolique, dans Bulletin critique, 1884, t. V, 
Pp. 91-94, sous le titre Varidtés. 
Sur la Avdayy. Essai de traduction sur le texte qui venait d’étre 


communiqué 4 D. par Mgr Philothée Bryennios avant méme sa 
publication. 


96 — Une découverte paltographique. Priscillien, dviqued’Abila. Ibid., 
1886, t. VII, p. 415-418. Au sujet de la découverte par 
G. Schepss d’un manuscrit de Priscillien. 


97—Les Cvichés d’Italie et Tinvasion lombarde, comunicazione di 
Mons. Luigi Duchesne, dans Atti del Congresso internazionale di 
scienze storiche, Roma, 1-9 aprile 1903; vol. III, Até della 
Sezione IIT: Storia medievale e moderna. Roma, in-8°, 1906, 
P- 79-115. 

Ce mémoire, fondé sur une enquéte minutieuse et approfondie d’aprés 
les documents du vie au vue siécles, établit que l’invasion lombarde 
a détruit un grand nombre d’évéchés dans I’Italie continentale et dans 
VItalie péninsulaire, et qu’elle a confisqué les domaines de I’Fglise 
romaine. Ces conclusions s’opposent 4 celles de Crivelucci, publiées 
dans les Studi storici de Pise, t. V (1896) et t. VI (1897). Le mémoire 
se termine par une table des évéchés italiens au vie siécle. 


98 — Ce mémoire a été donné, 4 peu prés sous la méme forme et sous 
le méme titre, dans Mélanges d’ histoire et d archéologie, t. XXIII 
(1903), p. 83-116, et t. XXV, 1905, p. 365-399. Aut. XXVI 
(1906), p. 565-567, sous le titre Rectification, une réponse 
& Crivelucci. P 
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99— L’avéché de Montepeloso, Mél. darch. et @hist., t. XXIII, 1903, 
P- 363-373: 

Cet évéché remonte 4 la fin du xé siécle ou au commencement du xI°. 


(b) Histoire de PEglise de France. 


Tout en faisant la plus large part dans ses travaux a Vhistoire de 
VF glise romaine, D. fut de bonne heure attiré par V’histoire des églises 
de France et en particulier par celle de sa province natale. Jean 
Guiraud nous a dit avec quel empressement il aimait 4 faire 4 ses 
amis les honneurs de Saint-Servan et des ruines de l’antique Aleth. II 
en montrait les ruines romaines, la chapelle de Saint-Pierre, construite 
sur Pancienne cathédrale od résidérent pendant sept ou huit siécles 
les évéques avant de se transférer, au xuI® siécle, 4 Saint-Malo. Il 
évoquait les légendes locales pour lesquelles s’attendrissait sa critique 
si sévére aux autres. I] voyait avec peine la dévotion contemporaine 
abandonner les vieux saints celtiques, pour se porter aux saints étrangers 
& la Bretagne, et il reprochait & saint Antoine de Padoue de faire 
concurrence 4 saint Méen ou 4 saint Judicaél. II se plaignait qu’un 
saint d’Austrasie, saint Servais de Tongres, eut supplant¢é, comme 
patron de sa ville, un vieux saint du pays, saint Servan. II parlait 
sévérement de Pierre de la Grille, ’évéque d’Aleth, qui découronna 
cette antique cité en transférant son sitge épiscopal dans l’ile d’Aaron, 
aujourd’hui Saint-Malo, ainsi que de saint Bernard et du pape 
Eugéne III, qui lui facilittrent cette opération, dressant désormais 
en face de l’antique cité d’Aleth, comme une parvenue en face d’une 
noble dame, la ville de Saint-Malo.’ En 1890, avec le concours de 
la Société archéologique d’ Ille-et-Vilaine et de M. de la Borderie, il fit 
des fouilles pour dégager 4 cété de la chapelle Saint-Pierre ce qui 
pouvait rester de la cathédrale d’Aleth et i] mit 4 nu les fondations de 
Pédifice primitif dont on releva le plan et la coupe longitudinale.’ 
Néanmoins sa bibliographie ne nous fournit qu’un petit nombre d’articles 
sur la Bretagne. 


100 — Lovocat et Catihern, prétres bretons du temps de saint Melaine, 
Nantes, imprimerie V. Forest et Grimaud, 1885, in-8° de rg p. 
Extrait de la Revue de Bretagne et de Vendée, 1885. 

D. réédite ce document, le plus ancien concernant 1’Fglise bretonne 
en Armorique ; condamnation des deux prétres et de leurs pratiques. 
101 — La vie de saint Malo, ¢tude critique, signée L. Duchesne, clericus 

Aletensis, dans Revue celtique, t. XI (1890), p. 1-22. 
Il étudie les deux rédactions de la vie publiées en 1884 par Dom 
1 Jean Guiraud, op. cit., p. 131. 
2 Abbé Campion, Saint Servatius, évéque de Tongres, patron de Saint-Servan p. 56. 
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Plaine et par La Borderie. Conclusions: saint Malo a fondé le 
monastére breton d’Aleth et exercé la juridiction épiscopale dans les 
régions voisines ; il est mort 4 Saintes. Conclusions acceptées dans 
les Anal. Bolland., t. X, p. 484-486. 
102 — Saint Patern, dans Revue celtique, t. XIV (1893), p. 238-240. 
Critique du mémoire de La Borderie paru 4 Vannes, 1892. Con- 
clusions: saint Patern est du v® siécle; non du vie ou du vir®. II n’a 
pas été le premier évéque de Vannes; cette ville a eu des évéques 
avant lui. Les traditions de l’église de Vannes contraires 4 ces conclu- 
sions sont sans autorité. 


103 — WVennius retractatus, Chartres, imprimerie Durand, 1894, in-8° 
de 24 p. Extrait de Revue celtique, t. XV (1894), p. 174-197. 
A propos du livre de Zimmer, Wennius vindicatus, dont D. conteste 
les conclusions. D. publie dans cet article un manuscrit inédit de 
Chartres, de | Historia Britonum. Notes sur ce texte, et considérations 
sur la formation de |’ Historia Britonum. LH. BZ. primitive est a placer 
entre la fin du vie et la fin du vimi¢ siécle. Nennius n’a rien 4 voir avec 
V7. B. primitive. 
104 — L’Historia Britonum, ibid., t. XVII (1896), p. 1-5. 
Il revient sur la comparaison des divers textes de lH. B. 


105 — Eleuthire et le roi breton Lucius, ibid., t. V1 (1885), p. 491-493. 

C’est la reproduction de la note du L. P. de Duchesne, t. I, p. cii 
(note de la rédaction). 

Sa contribution & l’histoire de l’Fglise de France est beaucoup plus 
considérable. Elu membre de la Société des Antiquaires de France, il 
a donné dans le bulletin de la société plusieurs articles dont quelques- 
uns de premitre importance. Mais ce sont les origines des Fglises des 
Gaules qui ont surtout attiré son attention, et ses études sur ce sujet, ot 
il démolissait les légendes avec un entrain, une verve et une liberté sans 
retenue, ont soulevé contre lui bien des adversaires et ont ravivé des 
polémiques endormies.! La publication par Delisle des catalogues 
épiscopaux l’engagea dans une série de recherches d’ou sortirent 
plusieurs mémoires et finalement son grand ouvrage des Fastes épt- 
Scopaux. 

106 — La civitas Rigomagensium et l’éviché de Nice, Nogent-le-Rotrou, 
imprimerie Dampeley-Gouverneur, 1883, in-8° de 11 p. 
Extrait des Mémoires de la Société nationale des Antiquaires de 
France, t. XLII, 1883. 

La civitas R. identifiée avec Thorame, prés Digne. Limites des juri- 
dictions des si¢ges de Marseille et de Nice. 


1 A, Houtin, La controverse de Papostolicité des Eglises de France au xix siécle, 
3° éd., Paris, 1903. 
52 
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107 — Plat en verre gravé trouvé a Vermand (Aisne), Bull. Soc. nat. 
Ant. de Fr., t. XXX, 1886, p. 283. 


108 — Sur les origines des vichés d’ Avenches, de Windish et de Constance, 
Bull. Soc. nat. Ant, de Fr., t. XXXII, 1888, p. 193. 


109 — Juscription mérovingienne sur T'autel de Ham, prés Valognes, ibid., 
t. XXX, 1886, p. 285. 


110 — Sur le sens du mot Centenarium, ibid., t. XXX, 1886, p. 86. 

Ce mot, qui se rencontre dans le L. P. et dans quelques inscriptions 
africaines récemment découvertes, a dans le L. P. le sens de tuyau de 
conduite en plomb; dans les inscriptions africaines, acception un peu 
différente, c’est probablement la fontaine ou piscine a laquelle aboutis- 
sait le tuyau. 


111 — Origines du Christianisme en Gaule, dans Annales de philosophie 
chrétienne, t. VIII (1883), p. 1-15. 
C’est le premier exposé du systtme qui sera développé quelques 
années aprés dans le mémoire dont le titre suit, et dans les Fas¢es. 


112 — Mémoire sur l origine des dioceses épiscopaux dans l’ancienne Gaule, 
Nogent-le-Rotrou, imprimerie Dampeley—Gouverneur, 1890, 
in-8° de 80 p. Extrait des Mémoires de la Soc. nat. des 
Antiquaires de France, t. L, 1889 (v® série, t. X), p. 337-416. 

Le syst#me qui fait remonter les Fglises des Gaules au 1° siécle est 
fondé sur des légendes postérieures 4 Charlemagne. Ces légendes 
écartées du dossier, il ne restait que quelques textes de Sulpice Sévére, 
de Grégoire de Tours, etc. Les listes épiscopales apportent un élément 
nouveau et sir. Date approximative de leur origine. Sur trente- 
trois églises qui ont leur date approximative de fondation, une seule, 
celle de Lyon, remonte au 1° siécle; quatre remontent au 11°; les 
autres au iv’. Analogies avec les églises de la haute Italie. Cf. 2.H.Z.2., 

t. I, 1896, p. 375-383, et Anal. Boll., t. X, p. 475. 


113 — Les anciens catalogues épiscopaux de la province de Tours, Paris, 
Thorin, 1890, in-8° de 102 p. 

Etude sur les catalogues des églises de Tours, du Mans, d’Angers, 
de Nantes, de Vannes, de Quimper et autres évéchés de la Bretagne 
du Nord, Civitas Redonum, civitas Ossismorum, Aleth. Cf. R.H.Z.R., 
t. I, p. 377. 

114 — WVectaire et Dom Chamard, nouvelle étude sur la liste épiscopale 
de Poitiers, dans Revue poitevine et saintongeaise, t. 1V, 1888, 
P- 353-362. 

115— Sur le caractere administratif ou ecclesiastigque de la Notice des 
Gaules, Bull. Soc. nat. Ant. de Fr., t. XXXVI (1892), p. 247. 
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116 — La primatie d’Aries, Nogent-le-Rotrou, imprimerie Dampeley- 
Gouverneur, 1893, in-8°, paginé 155-238, Paris, 1893. Extrait 
des Mém. Soc. ant. de Fr., t. LII (6¢ série, t. II), 1891, p. 155 
& 288). 

Etude sur le vicariat pontifical dont les évéques d’Arles furent investis 
a diverses époques et sur la formation de la province ecclésiastique 
d’Arles au ve et au vi siécle. Importance de cette église d’ou sortit 
au vie siecle & peu prés.tout le droit canonique de la France méro- 
vingienne. 

117 — La Gaule chrétienne sous empire romain, dans XI V® centenaire du 
baptéme de Clovis. La France chrétienne dans I’ histoire, ouvrage 
publié sous le patronage du cardinal Lavigerie et sous la 
direction de Mgr Baudrillart, Paris, Didot, in-12, s.d. [ 1895]. 

L’article Duchesne, p. 1-13. Résumé de l’histoire du christianisme 
en Gaule jusqu’au V¢ siécle. 

118 — Les Fastes épiscopaux de lancienne Gaule, t. 1, Paris, 1894, in-4° 
de vii-376 p.; 2° éd., 1907; t. II, Paris, 1900, 488 p.; 
2¢ éd., rg1o; t. III, Paris, 1915, 270 p. 

Quelques-uns des mémoires mentionnés dans les numéros précédents 
montrent la préoccupation de D. de soumettre 4 une revision sérieuse 
histoire de l’origine des si¢ges épiscopaux en Gaule et de la formation 
des provinces ecclésiastiques. La publication de nouveaux documents 
et le progrés des études critiques exigeraient que le Gad/ia Christiana, 
malgré tous ses mérites, fit repris et refondu sur un plan nouveau. 
Les Fastes épiscopaux n’ont pas la prétention d’étre ce nouveau Gadia 
Christiana, mais ils seraient une contribution de premier ordre 4 cet 
ouvrage, comme ils sont un complément indispensable de l’ancien. 
Quelques-uns des mémoires et articles cités dans les numéros précédents 
ont été réédités ou refondus dans les Fasés. Cf. R.A.L.R,, t. I, 
p- 375 et t. V, p. 270. 

119 —[ Lettre d’U. Chevalier sur les Origines des églises de France et les 
Fastes épiscopaux, Bull. crit., 1896, t. Il, 2° série (t. XVII), 
p. 173, a propos de l’article Duchesne, ##id., p. 122-131.] 


(c) Critique et hagiographie. 


Le trait le plus accentué de sa physionomie littéraire est, je crois, sa 
tendance critique. En vrai descendant de Launoy, encore qu’il se soit 
souvent défendu d’étre un dénicheur de saints, il est prévenu @ priori 
contre toute légende. II est dés l’abord sur la défensive, et si son 
attitude est celle du doute, c’est un doute agressif. Ce n’était pas, 
comme on I’a cru quelquefois chez lui, un gout naturel de démolisseur, 
car on I’a vu plus d’une fois au contraire défendre l’authenticité de 
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documents attaqués par une critique radicale. I] n’en est pas moins 
vrai qu’il a démoli sans respect nombre de légendes et de prétendues 
traditions. Il est possible qu’il ait parfois dépassé la mesure et froissé 
par le ton de sa critique de légitimes susceptibilités, mais il n’est aucun 
de ces mémoires oi il n’ait porté la lumiére et discuté les documents 
avec une maitrise rare. I] faut ajouter que la plupart de ses con- 
clusions ont obtenu l’approbation des meilleurs juges en la matiére, 
les Bollandistes, chargés de veiller sur le domaine de l’hagiographie et 
d’en faire la police. C’est en tout cas dans ces études qu’il a déployé 
le plus brillamment ses qualités d’investigation, de clarté et de pénétra- 
tion. Ce Breton, qui n’a rien du lyrisme et de la rhétorique d’un 
Chateaubriand ou d’un Lamennais, apporte dans cette besogne une 
causticité et un esprit qui rappellent plutét Rivarol ou Chamfort, pour 


s 


ne pas parler de Voltaire 4 qui ses traits l’ont plus d’une fois fait 
comparer. 

Mais la cause des saints, en dehors des légendes hagiographiques 
qu'il a défendues, comme celles de sainte Geneviéve et des saints du 
Jura, lui doit incomparable mérite d’avoir étudié avec une admirable 
perspicacité les sources du martyrologe hiéronymien, d’en avoir déter- 
miné la valeur et d’en avoir donné, comme du Liber Pontificalis, une 
édition que l’on pourrait appeler définitive si aucune édition pouvait 
étre considérée comme définitive. 


120— La passion de saint Denys, dans Mélanges Julien Havet, 1885, 
p. 31-38. 

D. démontre que cette piéce a bien été composée dans le midi de la 
Gaule vers 800, comme le croyait J. Havet et contrairement 4 l’hypo- 
thése de Krusch qui place cette passion vers le milieu du vite siécle et 
lui donne pour auteur un anglo-saxon. These admise par les Anadecta 
Bollandiana, t. XIV, p. 335. 

121— La crypte de Mellébaude et les prétendus martyrs de Poitiers, 
Melle, imprimerie E. Lacuve, 1885, in-8° de 28 p. Extrait de 
la Revue poitevine et saintongeaise, 15 juillet 1885. 

La crypte de Mellébaude ou hypogée des Dunes, découverte 4 Poitiers, 
est une chapelle funéraire du vie ou du vite siécle. L’hypothése des 
72 martyrs poitevins défendue par quelques archéologues est une pure 
fantaisie ; les 72 noms mentionnés dans l’inscription ne désignent que 
les noms des martyrs dont les reliques durent étre déposées dans la 
crypte. 

Cette question a donné lieu 4 une longue controverse 4 laquelle 
prirent part Arthur Loth, Dom Chamard, Barbier de Montaut et surtout 
le P. Camille de la Croix, auteur de la découverte. Nous ne jugeons 
pas utile de donner les titres de ces mémoires que l’on trouvera dans 
U. Chevalier, Zopo-dbibliographie, au mot Poitiers. 
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122 —[Lettre du P. Camille de la Croix sur la crypte de Mellébaude 
& propos d’un entrefilet du Bu//. crit., t. VII, 1886, p. 39, dont 
auteur semble étre D. La lettre du P. de la C. est au t. VII, 
p- 76.] 

123 — En quelle langue ont éte écrits les actes des saintes Perpétue et 
Félicité, Paris, imprimerie nationale, r8gr, in-8°, 15 p. Extrait 
des Comptes rendus de 1 Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres, 1891. 

Contrairement 4 Harris, Gifford, Harnack, etc., D. croit que le texte 
grec découvert 4 Jérusalem par les deux premiers n’est pas l’original, 
mais une traduction du latin. 

124— Sur saint Alexis dans Bull. crit., 1889, t. X, p. 263-266, et 
t. XI, p. 435, 436 4 propos du livre d’A. Amiaud, Za Ugende 
syriaque de s. Alexis, homme de Dieu, Paris, 1889. Cf. Anal. 
Bolland., t. X, p. 483 et Mélanges d’archéol. et ad’ hist., 1890, t. X, 
P- 234-250. 

125 — Saint Jacques en Galice, Toulouse, Privat, 1900, in-8° de 37 p. 

Aucun témoignage sérieux en faveur du voyage de saint Jacques en 
Espagne, avant le 1x® siécle. Le tombeau découvert 4 Compostelle au 
1x¢ siécle devient le centre du culte de saint Jacques et du pélerinage. 
126 — [Les sources relatives a la perstcution des chrétiens de Nedjran.]| 

Dans son mémoire sur cette question présenté 4 l’Acad. des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres en 1889 et publi¢ ensuite dans la 2. des Etudes 
juives, M. Jos. Halévy s’est efforcé de prouver que les persécuteurs étaient 
non des Juifs, comme on I’avait toujours cru, mais des Ariens. Duchesne 
répond 4 Halévy dans la séance de l’Académie et sa réponse a été 
publiée dans la R. des Etudes juives, avril-juin 1890, p. 220 sq. Il 
examine les textes de Procope, de Jacques de Sarug, de Jean d’Asie, 
de Siméon de Beth-Arsam, qui tous s’accordent 4 dire que les massacres 
du Yémen sont imputables aux Juifs. Cette thése est adoptée par les 
Bollandistes, cf. Anal. Bolland., t.X (1891), p. 58-59; et t. XIII, p. 169. 
127 — Saint Martial de Limoges, Toulouse, Privat, 1892, in-8°, paginé 

289-330. Extrait des Annales du Midi, t. IV, 1892. 

Date, origine, autorité de la tradition qui fait de saint Martial le 
premier missionnaire de Limoges aux temps apostoliques. Découvertes 
du chanoine Arbellot. Les légendes antérieures au xI° siécle sur saint 
M. n’ont aucune valeur historique. Pour les travaux du chan. Arbellot 
cf. U. Chevalier, Zopo-bibliographie, au mot Limoges. 

128 — Saint Barnabé, Rome, Cuggiani, 1892, in-8° de 35 p. Extrait 
des Mélanges G. B. Rossi, supplément aux Mélanges d’archéo- 
logie et @histoire publies par [école francaise de Rome, t. XII. 

Saint B. n’est jamais venu 4 Rome. L’hypothése de Lipsius et 
Harnack que saint B. aurait fondé cette église et que les Papes auraient 
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fait disparaitre cette tradition ne repose sur rien. Le tombeau de 

saint B. en Chypre, légendes sur saint B. La croyance a l’apostolat 

de saint B. 4 Milan ne remonte pas au dela du xr® siécle. 

129 — La vie de sainte Genevieve, dans Bibliotheque de P Ecole des C hartes, 
54° année, 1893, p. 209-224; 4 part, Nogent-le-Rotrou, impri- 
merie Dampeley-Gouverneur, in-8°, paginé 209-224. 

L’auteur de la Vita écrivit dix-huit ans aprés la mort de sainte G. et 
non & la fin du vile siécle, comme le veut Krusch. La Vita est un 
document historique de valeur. 


130 — Sur les saintes tuniques vénérées au v1* siecle, dans Bull. Soc. Ant. 
de Fr., t. LVI, 1897, p. 122-126. 

Il y avait au vie siécle une sainte tunique vénérée 4 Germia, en 
Galatie (la ville est identifiée par D.), dans un sanctuaire des anges ou 
des archanges ou de l’archange ; et une autre 4 Safed, colonie juive au 
nord du lac de Tibériade. 

131 — A propos de Jeanne d@’ Arc, Bull. crit., t. XV (1894), p. 54-56. 

D. réfute en deux pages la publication de Gaston Save, /ehanne des 
Armoises. 


132 — La passion de sainte Salsa et la hasilique de sainte Salsa a Tipasa 
(Afrique). 

Lecture en séance publique des cing académies. Cette étude sur la 
Passio publiée dans le t. I du Catalogue des manuscrits hagiographiques 
de Paris, p. 344-352, est insérée dans les Comptes rendus de [ Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 1890, p. 116 sq. 

Elle est reproduite dans les Précis historigues, 1890, p. 523-531. 

Sur les fouilles de Gsell et la découverte de la basilique de Sainte- 
Salsa, cf. Mélanges d’archéologie et d histoire, 1891, p. 179-185 ; Bull. di 
archeologia cristiana, 1891, p. 25; Analecta Bollandiana, t. X1, p. 469-470. 
133— Za légende de sainte Marie-Madeleine, Toulouse, Privat, 1893, 

in-8° de 35 p. Extrait des Annales du Midi, t. V, 1893. Cf. 
Anal, Boll. t. XII, p. 296, 297. 

Etude sur les légendes de sainte M.-Madeleine, de sainte Marthe et de 
saint Maximin et leur culte 4 Vézelay, 4 Tarascon, 4 Saint-Maximin, a la 
Sainte-Baume. Ces légendes se sont formées du xi* au xIII® siécles. 


134 — Les anciens recueils de légendes apostoliques, Bruxelles, imprimerie 
Polleunis et Ceuterick, 1895, in-8° de 15 p. Extrait du 
Compte rendu du ITT® congrés scientifique international des catho- 
liques tenu 2 Bruxelles du 3 au 8 septembre 1894, Bruxelles, 
1895, p. 67-79. 
Les légendes des apétres et les traditions conservées dans le recueil 
de Leucius Charinus, dans celui d’Abdias, et dans les catalogues grecs 
des apétres ; valeur de ces documents. 
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135— Sur la translation de saint Austremoine, extrait des Analecta 
Bollandiana, t. XXIV, p. 105-114, Bruxelles, 1905, in-8°. 

Au sujet de Particle Levillain dans Ze Moyen Age, t. XVII, p. 281 
qui place la translation en 863; D. maintient que la translation eut 
lieu sous Pépin le Bref. Critique des documents relatifs & saint Austre- 
moine. 


136 — La vie des Peres du Jura, Mélanges d’archéol. et d’hist., 28° année, 
1898, p. 3-16; et sous le méme titre, dans Compte rendu du 
IV® congres scientifique international des catholigues tenu a 
Fribourg (Suisse) du 16 au 20 aotit 1897, 5° section, Sciences 
historiques, Fribourg, 1898, p. 97-105. 

La Vita Patrum Iurensium, malgré les objections de Bruno Krusch, 
est du vie siécle, antérieure 4 Grégoire de Tours ; l’auteur, qui écrivait 
4 Condat, est séparé des saints dont il est le biographe par une seule 
génération et représente une tradition sérieuse. Cf. aussi Bulletin 
critique, 1897, Pp. 301, 325, 381, 418, 451, 471. 

137— In igypto. Une fabrique de fausses légendes égyptiennes, dans 
Mélanges d’archéol., et d’hist., 37° année, 1918-1919, p. 179- 
199. 

Sur le texte publié par le P. A. Poncelet dans les Ana/. Bolland., 
t. XXVIII, p. 464 sq. (1909) de trois passions égyptiennes provenant 
d’un manuscrit de Bobbio. Selon D. ces récits n’ont aucune valeur ; 
ce n’est qu’un plagiat. L’auteur a bati de toutes piéces une légende 
sur les noms de martyrs empruntés 4 des documents hagiographiques 
antérieurs. 


138— Les sources du Martyrologe hitronymien. Avec préface de 

M. G. B. de Rossi. Rome, Cuggiani, 1885, in-8°, 48 p., 

extrait des Mélanges d’archéol. et d’ hist., t. V, 1885, p. 120-160. 

Le M.H., ses manuscrits ; les sources; le martyrologe oriental, le 

calendrier, les listes africaines, les additions. Date de la compilation 

combinant ces éléments, milieu du v¢ siécle. Le texte original est perdu. 

Ce travail peut étre considéré comme préliminaire 4 l’édition (voir le 

numéro suivant). De Rossi s’est réservé plus spécialement l’étude des 

manuscrits et leur édition critique ; Duchesne a étudié surtout les sources 
de ce martyrologe. 


139 — Martyrologium Hieronymianum, ad fidem codicum, adiectis pro- 
legomenis, ediderunt Ioh. Bapt. de Rossi et Ludov. Duchesne 
(ex Act. SS. novembris, t. II), Bruxellis, typis Polleunis et 
Ceuterick [1894], Ixxxii-96 p., in-4°. Cf. Reowe d’hist. et 
de littér. religieuse, t. II (1897), p. 438, 439. Voir aussi le 
numéro précédent sur le partage du travail entre les deux 
éditeurs. 
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140 — A propos du Martyrologe hiéronymien, dans Analecta Bollandiana, 
t. XVII (1898), p. 421-447. 

Réponse de D. 4 article de Krusch qui avait jugé sévérement 
Pédition Duchesne et avait proposé comme pays d’origine Luxeuil, et 
comme date 627-628. D. distingue entre une compilation italienne 
vers le milieu du v° siécle, aujourd’hui perdue, et la compilation actuelle 
faite 4 Auxerre un siécle et demi plus tard. 


141— Un dernier mot sur le Martyrologe hitronymien, dans Analecta 
Bollandiana, t. XX (1901), p. 241-245. 
D. revient sur cette polémique avec Krusch. 


(d) Liturgie. 

Duchesne ne s’est jamais donné comme un liturgiste de profession. 
Mais avec son sens réaliste et le gofit des antiquités ecclésiastiques qui 
était en lui, il ne pouvait manquer de s’intéresser A la liturgie. Il ne 
faut pas oublier de dire aussi que sa piété, trés réelle quoi qu’on en ait 
dit, était surtout liturgique. On a pu relever son goit pour les offices 
de l’Fglise, I’émotion qu’il y ressentait parfois et qui perce dans quel- 
ques-unes des pages de ses Origines du culte chrétien.. Ces rites, qu'il 
a étudiés et décrits avec tant de soin, n’étaient assurément pas pour lui 
des simples gestes hiératiques sans valeur spirituelle. Néanmoins son 
bagage liturgique proprement dit se réduit & son ouvrage sur Les 
Origines du culte et 4 quelques articles. Il est vrai que les notes sur 
le L. P., ses études sur le Martyrologe hiéronymien et quelques autres 
mémoires contiennent de nombreuses données qui sont des plus utiles 
au liturgiste. 

Je croirais assez volontiers qu’il a été amené 4 étudier les livres 
liturgiques latins par la publication du fameux mémoire de Delisle sur 
les sacramentaires, en 1886, qui l’avait beaucoup frappé. Nous avons 
du reste déja constaté l’influence sur D. du savant que fut Delisle. 
En tout cas son étude sur les sacramentaires latins fit l'objet d’un cours 
a l'Institut catholique. De 1a sortira bientét son livre des Origines du 
culte chrétien. Des 1888, au congrés scientifique des catholiques il 
donne un premier mémoire sur Zes origines de la liturgie gallicane qu'il 
reproduira en partie dans son chapitre III des Origines du culte. 

142-— Les origines de la liturgie gallicane, dans Congres scientifique 
international des catholiques, tenu a Paris du 8 au 13 avril 1888, 
Paris, 1888, bureaux des Amnales de philosophie chreétienne, 

t. II, p. 387-396. 
Il y combat le systéme qui fait remonter l’origine de la dualité de 
Cf. l'article de J. Guiraud dans La Croix, déja cité, et article Culte et dogmatique 


dont l’auteur, J. Houdan, reléve le coté poétique et religieux des Origines du culte 
chrétien, R.H.L. R., t. Ul, p. 184 sq. 
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lusage liturgique occidental 4 la liturgie d’Ephése. La liturgie gallicane, 
terme sous lequel il fait rentrer les liturgies mozarabe, celtique, et méme 
ambrosienne, trahit une origine du tv° siécle. Ce n’est ni 4 Lyon, ni 
a Arles qu’il faut chercher son origine, mais 4 Milan, et le caracttre 
oriental de cette liturgie a pour cause le passage du cappadocien 
Auxence, de 355 4 374, sur le sitge de Milan. Cf. dans les Origines 
du culte chrétien le ch. III, Les deux usages liturgiques de loccident 
latin. 


143 — Les origines du culte chrétien. Etude sur Ja liturgie avant Charle- 
magne, Paris, 1889, in-8° de viii-5o04 p.; 2° éd., 1898, de 
Vlii-5 34 p.; 3° éd., 1902, vili-5 56 p. ; 4° éd., 1908, viii-568 p. ; 
5° éd., 1920, viii-574 p.! 

144— La traduction anglaise, Christian Worship, its Origin and 
Lvolution, translated from the third French ed. by Mrs McClure, 
S.P.C.K., London, 1903, in-8°, xvi-558 p.; 5° éd., London, 
1919, XX-593 P.- 

La premiére édition anglaise et les suivantes contiennent quelques 
notes et additions de D. A la cinquitme éd., D. ajoute un nouvel 
appendice, le 6°, sur le mémoire de Dom Connolly, Zhe so-called Egyptian 
Church Order, et quelques autres notes. 

Il serait trop facile de remarquer que le livre manque d’unité et ne 
répond pas au titre qui fut imposé 4 l’auteur par l’éditeur. Le premier 
chapitre, intéressant en lui-méme, est un hors-d’ceuvre. Mais malgré 
toutes les critiques qu’on ne lui a pas ménagées, c'est un ouvrage 
capital, qui a fait époque dans l’histoire de la liturgie, ramené l’attention 
des érudits sur ces questions, et D., avec ses dons extraordinaires de 
discernement et de clarté, a débrouillé une foule de points obscurs et 
suggéré des hypothéses fécondes.? 

145— Sur lorigine de la liturgie gallicane, R. H.L.R., t. V, 1900, 
P- 31-47. 

Parmi les critiques faites 4 son livre, D. a voulu répondre a celles de 
Dom Cagin, Avant-propos dans le t. V de la Palographie musicale, 
Paris, 1896. D. avait ramené les liturgies ambrosienne, mozarabe, 
mérovingienne et celtique 4 un seul type; il avait fixé Milan comme 
centre d’influence de ces liturgies, et essayé de démontrer l’origine 
orientale de certains caractéres des liturgies gallicanes. Dom C. fait 
rentrer toutes les liturgies latines dans une méme famille dont le centre 


1 Pour les additions et changements apportés aux différentes éditions cf. R.H.L.R., 
t. IIL, p. 184, et t. IX, p. 180, et notre article: L’ Zuvre liturgique de Mgr Duchesne, 
dans La Vie et les Arts liturgiques, mars 1923. 

2 Cf. Edmund Bishop, Liturgica historica, Oxford, 1918, et nos articles Gélasien et 
Grégorien, dans le Dictionnaire d’archéologie chreéti et de liturgie, et aussi notre 
article du Tablet, 6 mai 1922. 
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est Rome et refuse de chercher en Orient l’origine des caractéres de ces 
liturgies. Dans son article, D., tout en cédant sur certains points, 
maintient son hypothése. 

On peut aussi renvoyer aux numéros suivants de notre liste qui 
traitent des questions connexes 4 liturgie: 27, 29, 30 4 493; 52, 54, 77; 
95, 121. 


4° — Discours ET CEUVRES DE CIRCONSTANCE. 


146 — Lettre au directeur du Bulletin (critique| sur le programme du 
Bulletin critique, Bulletin critique, t. 1, 1880-1881, p. 121-125. 

147 — Les jours de la création, ibid., t. Il, 1881-1882, p. 198-202. 
Expose l’hypothése de Mgr Clifford. 

148 — Lettre Préface 4 1 ‘Histoire de P’'E-glise’ de Funk, traduite de 
Pallemand par l’abbé Hemmer, t. 1, Paris, 1891. 

149 — Charles Graux (article nécrologique), Bu//. crit., t. 11, 1881- 
1882, p. 356-358. 

150 — Discours |éloges de Xavier Mossmann, du chanoine Cagny, de 
l'abbé Eug. Bernard, etc.], dans Bull. Soc. ant., t. XXXVIII, 
1894, p. 58. 

151—_/. B. de Rossi, dans Revue de Paris, 15 oct. 1894, p. 719-730. 

Expose les résultats des travaux de Rossi et lui reconnait le mérite 


d’avoir établi scientifiquement la -aronologie et la topographie des 

Catacombes. Son rdle politique et religieux 4 Rome. 

152 — Jnstitut de France. Académie des Sciences morales et politiques. 
Funérailles de M. Geffroy ...vle 17 aotit 1895. Discours de 
Léon Say, de Himly et de l’abbé Duchesne. Paris, imprimerie 
de Firmin Didot, 1895, in-4°, 13 p. 

153 — Auguste Geffroy | 1820-1895], par L. D., Mé. @arch. et @’hist., 15° 
année, 1895, Rome, p. 141-153. Sur la carritre scientifique 
de Geffroy. 


154 — Sur la mort de Samuel Berger, signé L. D., Bull. crit., 1900, t. VI, 
2° série [t. XXI], p. 400. 

155 — Z£dmond Leblant, article nécrologique, dans M¢é.. d’arch. et d’hist., 
t. XVII (1897), p. 491. 

156 — Berthold Zeller et Paul Fabre, article nécrologique, idid., t. XIX 
(1899), p. 145-147. 

157 — Z. Miiniz, article nécrologique, iid., t. XXII, 1902, p. 467. 

158 — Guillaume Haats. Un mot sur G. H., éditeur romain, 7did., 
t. XXV (1905), p. 155. 
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159 — Lettre Preface dans Jules Haize, Une commune bretonne pendant la 
Révolution. Hist. de Saint-Servan de 1789 & 1800. Saint- 
Servan, J. Haize, 1907, in-8° de xi-285 p. 

160 — Allocution prononcée par M. labbé Duchesne {au mariage de 
M. Maurice Besnier]. Caen, imprimerie Vallin ; 1899, in-16, 
Io p. 

161 — Allocution prononcée au mariage de M. Paul Gruson et de M" Made- 
leine Collignon, le 8 juillet 1902, dans ’église de Saint-Séverin, 
par Mgr D., Paris, imprimerie Dumoulin, 1902, in8°, 10 p. 

162— Allocution prononcée a Lécole Saint-Charles de Saint-Brieuc, 
Nouvelliste de Bretagne, 21 juillet 1910. 

163 — Justitut de France. Académie francaise. Discours prononcés 
dans la séance publique tenue par I’ Académie francaise pour la 
réception de M. (sic) Duchesne, \e 26 janvier 1911, in-4°, 59 p.; 
avec portrait. 

164 — Jnstitut. Académie frangaise. Discours prononceés dans la séance 
publique pour la réception du général Liautey, \e 8 juillet 1920. 
Réponse de Mgr Duchesne. Cf. La documentation catholique, 
14 aotit 1920, p. IoI—107. 


ADDENDA 


Monuments du culte chrétien: Cuvette de fontaine et jambage dautel. 
Cet article de Duchesne contenu dans: Collections du musée Alasui 
publiées sous la direction de M. R. de la Blanchére, 1*° série, 1890, Paris, 
Didot, format atlantide, va de la p. 45 4 la p. 50. 

Lorigine du livre bleu, dans Compte rendu du V® congrés scientifique 
international des catholigues, Miinchen, 1901, in-8°. Duchesne, p. 55-60, 
y étudie les dossiers des donatistes, celui d’Athanase, celui d’Hilaire et 
quelques autres qui peuvent étre considérés comme les antécédents des 
livres bleus. Cf. sur cette conférence Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique de 
Louvain, 1900, t. I, p. 577. 

La premitre collection des décrétales dans Atti del [T° congresso interna- 
zionale di archeol. crist. in Roma nell aprile 1900, in-8°, Roma, 1902, 
p. 159-162. 

Le Palatin chrétien dans Nuovo bull. di archeol. crist., 1900, t. VI, 
p. 17-28; et Lettre 2 Mgr de Waal dans Rimische Quarialschrift, 1904, 
t. XVIII, p. 39, & rapprocher du n° 42 de notre bibliographie. 

Le nombre des Papes dans Miscellanea di storia ecclesiastica e studi 
ausiliari, novembre 1903, p. 3-8. 


FERNAND CABROL. 
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159 — Lettre Preface dans Jules Haize, Une commune bretonne pendant la 
Révolution. Hist. de Saint-Servan de 1789 a 1800. Saint- 
Servan, J. Haize, 1907, in-8° de xi-285 p. 

160 — Allocution prononcée par M. l'abbé Duchesne |au mariage de 
M. Maurice Besnier]. Caen, imprimerie Vallin ; 1899, in-16, 
IO p. 

161 — Allocution prononcée au mariage de M. Paul Gruson et de M"* 
Madeleine Collignon, le 8 juillet 1902, dans /’église de Saint- 
Séverin, par Mgr D., Paris, imprimerie Dumoulin, 1902, in-8°, 
IO p. 

162— Allocution prononcée a l'école Saint-Charles de Saint-Brieuc, 
Nouvelliste de Bretagne, 21 juillet 1910. 

163 — Jnstitut de France. Académie francaise. Discours prononcés 
dans la séance publique tenue par 1 Académie francaise pour la 
réception de M. (sic) Duchesne, le 26 janvier 1911, in-4°, 59 p., 
avec portrait. 

164 — Institut. Académie francaise. Discours prononces dans la séance 
publique pour la réception du général Liautey, \e 8 juillet 1920. 
Réponse de Mgr Duchesne. Cf. La documentation catholique, 
14 aotit 1920, p. IOI—107. 
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ST JEROME AND THE VULGATE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


ITI. 
§ 11. The Vulgate N.T. is the Work of a Single Author. 


WE have now arrived at two very curious and very important char- 
acteristics of St Jerome. It was well known that as a commentator he 
was free, inconsistent, amassing all sorts of incongruous and even 
unorthodox material, so that the results are of ever varying value. 

I. But we have now seen that he is just as wild in his quotations from 
Scripture. Sometimes he uses his own versions, exactly or freely ; 
sometimes he quotes from memory, or makes a new translation. While 
regularly exalting the Hebraica ueritas above the Greek, he continually 
quotes from the LXX. He is so inconsequent that one cannot prophesy 
that a new version from the LXX in one column will not be followed 
by a new version from the Hebrew in the next, while either may be 
adulterated by reminiscences of the Vulgate. 

II. On the contrary, in correcting the New Testament he keeps, as 
far as possible, to St Damasus’s directions, and introduces new readings 
only where the Greek obliges him to do so. But he makes a number 
of small improvements, to which I have not had occasion to draw 
attention in this paper. I used to suppose that having corrected the 
Gospels and Acts with great care, St Jerome had slurred over the rest 
of the New Testament. I see now that this hasty opinion was unfounded. 

_The variety of readings in the Gospel codices was enormous; the 
‘ Western’ interpolations in Acts necessitated radical operations ; but in 
the Epistles the variations in the Greek were small, the Old Latin 
variants were neither numerous nor important. Far less alteration was 
necessary, and what alterations St Jerome actually made, he made with 
extreme caution and even timidity. I see no signs of haste or super- 
ficiality, only of reverence for a traditional text, of fear of malignant 
criticism, and (especially) of deference to the wishes of his deceased 
patron, Pope Damasus. 

I am assuming already that St Jerome revised the whole New 
Testament. It is time to give the proofs. They are of overwhelming 
strength. 

The data are simple enough : 

1. The ‘ Vulgate’ New Testament is a revision of the whole New 
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Testament—Gospels, Acts, St Paul, Catholic Epistles, Apocalypse— 
which has come down to us in an incomparably vast number of manu- 
scripts. It was, in all these five portions, a revision of versions which 
existed’ before it in considerable variety. Its own varieties are due 
mainly to the infiltration of older readings. It is as definite a text as 
the Vulgate Old Testament. 


2. It is also homogeneous ; for in every part it is a revision of the 
older text according to the Greek, and according to Greek manuscripts 
of a particular type, viz. the ‘ Neutral’ x B family. 


3- It has come down to us in the same streams of traditions, the 
same great families of codices—only that the MSS of the Gospels are 
enormously more numerous. 


Consequently, were it proved up to the hilt that Pelagius was all that i 
he was not—a great textual scholar, a Hellenist, an explorer of manu- 
scripts, a student of readings, a critic of Latin renderings—that his | 
commentary (published before 410) was upon a pure Vulgate text—that 
Prologues, certainly by him, were prefixed to all Vulgate MSS of 
St Paul—one would still hesitate before admitting that the revision of | 
the Apostle was due to him. For the question would arise: Who q 
revised Acts? Who revised the Catholic Epistles? It would be difficult i] 
enough to have accepted Pelagius and St Jerome as authors each of | 
a part. But that three or more authors, working on the same lines, 
with the same methods, revising according to the same type of Greek i 
MSS," should have produced three or more homogeneous revisions of 


Hi 
4- It is beyond question all of much the same date. | 


1 This is denied by Dom D, De Bruyne with regard to the Catholic Epistles (in 
a review of Pére Vosté’s Commentary on Ephesians, in Rev. Bénéd.. Oct. 1921, 
p- [4]). He refers to Harnack’s Zur Revision der Prinzipien der N.T. Textkritik, i 
1916, in Bettrdge z. Einl. in. das N.T. vol. vii, pp. 117-130. Now it is true that iI 
Harnack concludes that St Jerome revised only the Latin style of the Catholic 
Epistles, scarcely, if at all, referring to Greek MSS. But is Harnack right? 
I take as a test the first chapter of 1 Peter, and I choose two excellent examples: 
1 Pet. i 16: estote r (Freising fragm.) Hier. (c. Jov.) Gildas Spec (sitis Spec ©) 4} 
eritis Vulgate 
yéveode K P al pl, yiveode L al®* Theoph Occ syr*" sah cop arm 
éceode NABC 5 13 36 37 65 66** 133 137 etc. syr? aeth Clem. 
1 Pet. i 22: per spiritum Vigil Gildas Spec. 


om per sp. Vulgate 

dia mvedparos K L P al p: aeth Theoph Oec 

om ba tv. NABC 13 27 73 
Now Harnack is witness that the Latin text usually agrees with K P &c.; in these 
two cases the O.L. goes with K P, and the Vulgate has been revised according to 
SABC. I turn to Harnack’s discussion of the readings, and I find that he has not 
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three or more divisions of the New Testament, and that these three or 
more portions should have become the homogeneous whole which we 
know, and should have come down to us in one great tradition—this 
would be so improbable @ griori, that one would have been inclined to 
put aside the most convincing proofs about Pelagius until something 
could be discovered as to the reviser of Acts and the rest, and some 
hypothesis (at least) could be suggested to account for the union of the 
parts in one dominant whole, which conquered and utterly. destroyed 
all pre-existing versions. 

But Pelagius is fortunately out of the question. There is no other 
claimant for St Paul ; there is no claimant at all for the other portions, 
—except, of course, St Jerome. 

It is admitted that the Gospels are by St Jerome. We are perfectly 
free to attribute the whole of the homogeneous revision to the same 
reviser. It is the obvious thing todo. I believe I have removed the 
only objections that could be raised. 

5. Tradition is unanimous. Until the few rather hasty modern 
critics, not a voice was ever raised to suggest that St Jerome did not 
revise the whole New Testament. The victorious career of the Vulgate 
is entirely due to the fact that it was universally believed in early times 
to be a revision carried out by the most learned of Western Doctors at 
the bidding of Pope Damasus. It is true that the Old Latin did not 
immediately expire, and that St Gregory the Great at the very end of 
the sixth century declared that the Roman Church used the old version 


noticed either of these cases! Yet he has discussed the other curious readings in 
i 22, where the Latin copies have caritatis, except St Jerome (c. Jov.) and the 
Luxeuil lectionary, which gives weritatis with the Greek. (Why St Jerome left 
this blunder in the Vulgate, I cannot explain, as dyamns does not appear in any 
Greek MS.) 

Further, Harnack’s principal argument is based on a claim, that the Bobbio 
St James is pre-Hieronymian, and represents the Old Latin text which St Jerome 
employed for his revision. It is far more probable that the Bobbio codex has an 
Old Latin text largely contaminated by the Vulgate ; and St Jerome’s revision did 
not consist in taking a single MS and revising its grammar, but in choosing the best 
readings and renderings out of several O.L. MSS. Consequently I am not 
impressed by the reference to Harnack, for I regard his study of the Catholic 
Epistles as exceedingly interesting and suggestive, without being on most points 
either complete or convincing. Our knowledge of the O.L. of the Catholic Epistles 
is very small, and more knowledge of the Vulgate MSS is needed. The best 
witnesses to the Vulgate are G and F. It is curious that F, which is half O.L. in 
St Paul, should be the best MS of the Catholic Epistles. It is the only Latin MS, 
so far as I know, which omits ‘ deglutiens mortem, ut uitae aeternae haeredes 
efficeremur’ in 1 Peter iii 22, a passage which is found in no Greek MS. ButG 
has only ‘deglutiens mortem ut uitae heres esset’, so I presume that its archetype 
had the words illegibly added in the margin. This is a remarkable case of the 
best Vulgate MSS agreeing with the Greek, against all other Latin authorities. 
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as well as the new.’ Intheory, yes. But even from St Jerome’s time 
onwards, pure Old Latin is not often to be found for the N.T. We 
have Vulgate, impure Vulgate, and mixed Old Latin and Vulgate, but 
no longer a rival Old Latin. The Vulgate triumphs early, and eventually 
triumphs completely. 

6. And behind this tradition we have absolutely definite and catego- 
rical statements by St Jerome himself, that he revised the whole New 
Testament. 

Did he mean what he said? Was he a boaster and a liar? Yes, it 
is said ; he claimed to have translated the Old Testament when he had 
only completed three-quarters of it. I propose to shew that this notion 
is founded on a false reading in the MSS of De wiris i/lustribus. 


§ 12. Digression on the Textual Criticism of St Jerome’s ‘De uiris 
illustribus’. 


For in Vallarsi’s, Bernouilli's and Richardson’s editions of De uiris 
illustribus St Jerome is made to say, cap. 135: Nouum Testamentum 
Graecae fidet reddidi ; Vetus iuxta Hebraicum transtuli. (Richardson 
gives Hebraicam, without citing MS authority.) 

As in 392 St Jerome had only translated some two-thirds of the Old 
Testament, Vallarsi could argue that we are not forced to believe he had 
revised the whole of the New. 

It has been generally inferred that St Jerome is here boasting of what 
he has not performed, and that the claims he makes are to be taken 
cum grano salis, to say the least. This is grossly unfair, so far as other 
passages about his own works are concerned; for he is everywhere 
careful to say exactly how much he has written, and even whether he 
has worked hurriedly or with conscientious care. 

It is therefore not astonishing to find that the words Vetus iuxta He- 
braicum transtuli are omitted by the best MSS, and by Herding in his 
edition (Teubner 1879). They seem to be quite certainly an inter- 
polation. 

As Richardson’s edition is generally followed, it is unfortunately 
necessary to say something shortly about the text of De wiris illustribus. 
Herding followed the (probably) oldest MS, the upper writing of a well- 
known Vatican palimpsest, and therefore gave a good text. Bernouilli 


1 The victory of the Vulgate O.T. over the O.L. was very doubtful up to 
St Gregory’s time, for the prejudice in favour of the LXX was very strong; but 
according to the extant evidence, the conquest was practically complete from 
St Gregory onwards. This aimost sudden change may have been due to St Gregory’s 
influence, for his own commentaries are on the Vulgate. The N.T. was on a 
different footing; it was not a new translation, but merely the last and best of 
many competing revisions, and it was partially or wholly adopted at an early date. 
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(1895) gave a fairly similar text, with collations of the four oldest MSS. 
Richardson describes about a hundred codices, and divides them into 
families. Having chosen nine for collation (viz. the seven oldest, and 
two of the tenth century to represent a different strain of text), he gives 
a selection of their readings in his apparatus criticus, and a few more of 
their readings in his Preface. This regrettable practice of giving only 
select readings which the editor thinks interesting is, alas, too common.' 
But the discussion in Richardson’s Prolegomena is full enough to enable 
the patient reader to gather that his text is based on wrong conclusions. 

Putting aside the tenth-century MSS, C and H, his other seven MSS 
fall into two groups. He follows 31, @ and e, of which 31 (Montpellier) 
is eighth-ninth century, @ is at Munich (ninth century), and ¢ is 
a Bobbio MS of the eighth-ninth century at Vienna. The other group 
is older. It consists of T (Vatican) sixth-seventh century ; close to it 
in readings is 25 (Verona, early eighth century, but De Rossi thought 
it by the same hand as another Verona MS dated 517), and close again 
is 30 (Vercelli, seventh-eighth century). T 25 30 form a group with 
which A is closely connected (Paris, sixth century, according to Delisle, 
Bernouilli, p. xviii). ‘The group A T 25 30 comprises the four codices 
used by Bernouilli. It is well that Richardson should have added the 
independent witness of a 31¢ and CH. But it is astonishing that he 
should have arrived at the conclusion not only that Vallarsi was wrong 
to base his text on 25, and Herding to base his on T, and Bernovilli 
equally wrong to base his text on T A 25 30, but that where T 25 30, 
or even A T 25 30 are against the remaining MSS, their reading is 
always to be rejected, while @31 may be right against all the rest. 
Surely any one family or sub-family might conceivably contain a right 
reading against all the rest! Not only can we never know what readings 
an early codex may have received from some MS with which its writer 
(or the owner of its archetype) compared it, but we have to realise that 
plausible readings are propagated with extraordinary ease. Further, it 
would seem that all our oldest MSS are derived from an early archetype 
which absurdly read Pertinace for Nerua principe in cap. ix, Carinum 
for Caricum in cap. xli, Antionitas (Anthionetas) in Ixii, omnimodam 
historiam and eruditissimos commentarios in cap. \xxxi (where the nomi- 
native is wanted). All the older MSS contain Gennadius’s continuation 


1 Hilberg tells us in the Vienna edition of St Jerome’s letters (1910, p. vi), of 
which he has so greatly improved the text: ‘ Integram lectionum farraginem a me 
enotatam ut nimis prolixam salubribus lituris macrescere iussit Augustus Engelbrecht, 
cuius prudenti iudicio debetur, quod hoc uolumen non in maiorem etiam ambitum 
creuit.’? I hope that Herr Hilberg will overlook Engelbrecht’s injudicious advice, 
and consent to print separately the interesting farrago which will permit his 
readers to exercise their own judgement. But he has given a large apparatus as 
it is, whereas Richardson’s is scanty. 
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as well as Jerome. But while 25 and 30 are closely related in the text 
of Gennadius as well as of Jerome, and are therefore presumably 
derived from a parent later than Gennadius (c. 490), on the contrary, 
T has a different text of Gennadius, so that the archetype of A T 25 30 
was very likely pre-Gennadian. Similarly in Gennadius, 31 ¢ form 
a group with T, to which @ does not belong, for it agrees rather with 
30 25. So the archetype of ae 31 for St Jerome was probably also pre- 
Gennadian. Consequently the archetype of all the seven was presum- 
ably of the fifth century, and perhaps not much later than St Jerome. 

1. AT 25 30 have a certain number of omissions propter homoeo- 
teleuton : 


xi De natura et inuentione liber unus om. A 25 30 
xi De tribus uirtutibus liber unus om. AT 25 
xi De ebrietate duo om. T 25 


Ixxx Quatuor, Ad Seuerum epistularum libros 
duos, Ad Demetrianum auditorem 
suum epistularum libros om. A 25 30 (Gk.) 
exxxv De locis librum unum om. 'T 25 


and some other careless omissions : 


ix et uidimus om. T 25 30 
ix per ordinem om. T 25 30 
Xxii usque om, T 25 30 
xliii Caesareae om. T 25 
Ixxxvi Constantino et om. 25 30 
also some wrong readings: 
xxxv chrismate (for schismate) A T 25 30 
Ixv + qui usque hodie extat 25 30 (G&.) 
cxxii ordine (for opere) T 25 30 


These errors establish the close relationship. Notice that 25 is 
wrong every time. It looksas if the other MSS had been more corrected 
than 25, and that it preserves the errors of its ancestors with peculiar 
and admirable faithfulness. By a paradox, its persistence in error makes 
it our safest guide. 

But the same MSS witness to the true reading where the other family, 
ae 31, has received emendation, for they frequently omit words like 
liber, uolumen, epistola, which have been interpolated by a corrector. 
I bracket the words omitted : 


vi Epistolam . . . quae inter apocrypha(s) [ scrip- 
turas | legitur (G2.) om. T 25 30 
vii inter apocryphas [scripturas] conputemus (G&.) om. T 25 30 


viii [librum] super eorum conuersionem scripsit 
(GR. om. T 25 30 
xi et de uita nostrorum [liber] de quo supra dixi- 
mus (Gé&.) om, T 25 30 
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Xxxviii meminit . . . [uoluminis] Tatiani Adv. Gentes 


(G&.) om. T 25 
Ixvi scripsit [epistulam |] Ad Fabianum (Fabium 31, 
al) (Gk.) om. T 25 30 
Ixxv in xii Proph. xxv ééyyjoewv Origenis [ uolumina | 
manu eius exarata repperi (G&.) om. A T 25 30 
cxxxv haec scripsi: uitam Pauli monachi [epistularum ] 
Ad Diuersos librum unum (G&.) om. T 25 


These plausible emendations have percolated twice into 30, but never 
into T 25, whereas A has all but one. It is clear that T 25 (and 
especially Vallarsi’s revered 25) have best preserved the readings of the 
archetype A T 25 30, whether wrong or right. 

Here are some more corrector’s emendations which have not con- 
taminated T 25: 


ii Origenes ceferi (GR.) Adamantius A T 25 30 
vii Lucam non solum ab Apostolo [Paulo] didi- 
cisse (G&.) om. T 25 30 
xv Apostolus [Paulus] ad Philippenses scribens 
(Gé.) om. 25 30 
xviii quid Aristion . . . et lohannes loquebantur mu/tz 
(G&.), loquantur A 25 30 C 
xix ualde utilem ceferi (G&.), ualde necessarium T2 


xxix inflatus eloquentiae tumore ceferi, elatusel.tum. T 25 C(G&.) 


Paulus is not wanted. Zoguantur is true to Papias (Euseb. HZ. 
lii 39), but the corrector did not understand. Vadlde necessarium looked 
odd ; e/atus tumore is a mixed metaphor, and clamoured for emendation. 

Another emendation is in cap. iv ‘Iudas, frater Iacobi’ (from Jude 
i 1) for ‘Iudas, frater Domini’, T 25 30 (G&.) with Eusebius. The 
corrector (and Richardson) misunderstood cap. ii, where Jerome explains 
that he prefers to take frater Domini to mean ‘cousin’ rather than half- 
brother. I have found in Richardson’s sparse apparatus a number of 
other readings where T 25 are almost certainly right. But in all the 
cases I have quoted, Richardson has rejected the reading of T 25. It 
seems to me that, in spite of their obvious mistakes (the other MSS 
have as many and more) they are far the best MSS, and that Vallarsi, 
Bernouilli, and Herding were more successful in restoring the true text 
than Richardson, with all his laborious work.’ 


1 I have added (Gk.) to the readings above, in order to shew that the Greek 
version of Pseudo-Sophronius is almost invariably with the bulk of the MSS against 
T 25. (a) It has one of the omissions only (Ixxx). (6) It has xxix usgue hodie 
exstat, which looks like a marginal note by an editor; and it is in the wrong 
position in the Latin. (c) For xxix elatus eloquentiae tumore it gives TO Syxy Tis 
nadevoews énapOeis, (d) It recognizes the correct frater Domini in ii. In every 
other case the Greek sides against T 25. It was translated from a copy already 
corrected and interpolated. 
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Let us turn to cap. cxxxv, where St Jerome enumerates his own works. 
We have already seen one wrong reading (om. de locis librum unum, 
T 25) by Aomoeoteleuton, and a right one (om. epistularum, T 25); in 
both cases it is probable that 1 25 have preserved the reading of the 
archetype of A T 25 30. One reading in this chapter, Captiuum mona- 
chum, is actually adopted by Richardson (rightly, without doubt) on the 
authority, one gathers, of T 25 ¢.' But he reads Ja Lucam homilias tri- 
ginta nouem, whereas T 25 30 have Origenis after homilias, against the 
rest of the MSS and the Greek. Some corrector seems to have struck 
out Origenis.? In 392 St Jerome would certainly not have claimed the 
homilies as his own, and translation is easily understood, as the pre- 
ceding item was a translation from Didymus. In the Preface to Jerome’s 
Commentary on Micah, Bk, ii, written in this same year, immediately 
before the De uiris ié/., he is proud of his versions of Origen: ‘Nam 
quod dicunt Origenis me uolumina compilare, et “ contaminari non 
decere” ueterum scripta, eamdem “laudem ego maximam duco”’. 
(The quotations are from Terence). I do not doubt that T 25 have the 
right reading, for they are almost wholly free from the conjectures of 
correctors. 

Consequently, the omission by T 25 of ‘Vetus iuxta Hebraicum 
transtuli’ is, on purely textual grounds, almost certain to represent the 
reading of the archetype of AT 25 30, the other two MSS having been 
corrected. On the other hand it was natural to insert other books of 
St Jerome into this list. Cod. 25, so clearly uncorrected in Jerome, has 
in Gennadius inserted the whole of Possidius’s indicu/us of St Augustine’s 
works into cap. xxxix on that Father. In our chapter, H has added 
quaestionum Hebraicarum et traditionum in Genesi, while C and most 
cursives and the Greek add aduersum Iouinianum libros duos, et ad Pam- 
machium apologeticum et epitaphium, from St Jerome’s preface to his 
commentary on Jonah. But the translation of the Old Testament from 
the Hebrew was Jerome’s most famous work ; it was obvious to add it 
to the list, and the interpolation, once added to an early edition, would 
be copied into every family ; for every corrector would (like Richardson) 
presume an omission in his text. Consequently Herding was perfectly 
right to expunge the words. 

I note, finally, that those who use Richardson’s apparatus in order ‘to 
quote St Jerome, should beware of the readings of a2, where that codex 


1 The MSS give several variants. The Greek has rév Bioy aixpadwrov povaxov. 

2 For the tendency to alter or omit heretical names, compare the phenomena in 
many MSS of Palladius (ed. Butler, vol. ii p. Ixxxv), where (amongst other 
substitutions) the name of Origen, the economus of St Pambo, is regularly 
changed! In the present case, respect for St Jerome would suggest the omiss‘on 
of Origenis as a blunder or a libel. 
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has been corrected according to Eusebius. Richardson has regularly 
been deceived by the plausibility of these corrections, just as in the 
similar cases I have noted above. 


ApDITIONAL Note To § 12. 


This section was written long before the appearance of Fr Feder’s 
article in Bidblica (i p. 500, Rome 1920): Zusdtze zum Schriftsteller- 
hatalog des hi. Hieronymus, where information is given about a Bamberg 
MS of the de wuiris illustribus of the beginning of the sixth century. 
Fr Feder considers it to be the oldest extant. I hope he will soon 
publish some further information, as it will be interesting to know 
whether it connects itself with the families already known. I am sorry 
I cannot agree with his suggestion that St Jerome made frequent 
additions to the last chapter of his catalogue, though the idea is in itself 
probable, and had naturally occurred to me in connexion with the 
addition Vetus... transtuli, a passage of which Fr Feder makes no 
mention. 

He notes that there are two forms of the addition at the end of the 
last chapter: the first gives only ¢. Jouin. and Afol. ad Pammach., the 
second adds ef epitaphium, and omits the introductory words item post 
hunc librum dedicatum. ‘The common view has been that these are two 
incomplete forms of a single interpolation, borrowed from the Preface 
to the Comm. on Jonas. But that Preface gives the de oftimo genere 
interpretandi ad Pammach. (Ep. 57) as well as the afologia, and the ad 
Nepotianum as well as the epitaphium Nepotiani. One would therefore 
conjecture that the original form of the interpolation commenced éfem 
post h, 2. d. and gave all these books. It is interesting therefore to find 
the ad Nepotianum added to this in the Bamberg codex, together with 
the mention of the commentary on Jonas, and that on Abdias which 
was published together with it, thus (I. c. p. 505): 

(Form iii). J#em post hune librum dedicatum in Iona lib. i, in Abdia 
lib. i contra Iouinianum haereticum lib. ii et apologeticum ad Pammachium 
ad Nepotianum lib. i EpiTAFyUM eiusdem Nepotiani prbt lib. i. 

The words italicized are identical with Form i; EPITAPHIUM belongs 
to an excerpt, which we call Form ii: aduersus Iouinianum libros duos et 
ad Pammachium apologeticum et Epitaphium. This short Form ii is 
actually found in the greater number of the very numerous: MSS, e.g. 
out of seventeen Vatican MSS, I have found it in twelve. 

But Form ii very often indeed appears with the addition sed et episto- 
lam ad Dextrum suprascriptam, contuli, e.g. in five out of twelve 
Vatican MSS. We may as well call this ‘Form iv’. It is not men- 
tioned by Fr Feder until p. 511, as he does not attribute it to St Jerome. 
Now the oldest MS he quotes for Form ii is of the tenth century, and 
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he adds three of the fourteenth and fifteenth, whereas for Form iv he 
gives one of the eighth, one of the ninth, as well as two of the tenth. 
This might have suggested to him that iv was the original, the un- 
necessary mention of the dedicatory letter to Dexter having very 
naturally been omitted by ii. 

But a consideration of Form iv shews that it gives the explanation of 
the strange expression of Form ii-iii: item post hunc librum dedicatum. 
Why dedicatum? Why ‘after this book was dedicated’, and not ‘after 
this book was written’? The answer is evident: the interpolator has 
taken into account the fact that a dedicatory letter is written after the 
completion of the book which it accompanies ; consequently the next 
work of St Jerome to be enumerated is the dedicatory letter to Dexter, 
no doubt the very next thing he wrote after completing the last chapter 
of the book. Therefore it has to be mentioned before the ad Jout- 
nianum and ad Pammachium: ‘Next, after the dedication of this book, 
on Jonas one book, on Abdias one book, . . . and the above-mentioned 
letter to Dexter’. 

Consequently I am inclined to look upon the four forms as relics of 
an addition, which I restore thus, putting parallel with it the passage 
of St Jerome from which it appears to be taken. 


de Vir. ill. cxxxv fin. 
Triennium circiter fluxit, postquam Scripsi praeterea in Mich. ... in 


Praef. ad comm. in Ionam. 


quinque Prophetas interpretatus 
sum, Michaeam, Naum, Abacuc, 
Sophoniam, Aggeum; et alio 
opere detentus, non poteram im- 
plere quod coeperam: scripsi 
enim Librum DE ILLvsTRIBvsS 
VIRIS, et aduersum Jouinianum 
duo uolumina:  <Afologeticum 
quoque et de optimo genere inter- 
pretandi ad Pammachium: et ad 
Nepotianum, uel de Nepotiano 
duos libros, et alia quae enume- 
rare longum est. 


Soph. .. . in Naum. .. in Aba- 
cuc...in Aggaeum. Multaque 
alia de opere prophetali, quae 
nunc habeo in manibus, et nec- 
dum expleta sunt. ExXpLicit. 


[Item, post hunc librum dedicatum, 


in Iona \ib. i, in Abdia lib. i, 
contra Iouinianum haereticum 
lib. ii, et Apologeticum ad Pam- 
machium {de optimo genere in- 
terpretandi ad Pammachium, | 
ad Nepotianum lib. i, epitaphium 
eiusdem WVefotiani prbt. lib. i, 





sed et epistola ad Dextrum supra- 
scripta. CONTULI.] 


I assume that de optimo... Pammachium fell out by homoeoteleuton. 
The only part worth copying was continually copied, viz. Form ii; in 
Jona and in Abdia were omitted, because they were included in the 
opus prophetale mentioned by St Jerome. The parallel with the Comm. 
on Jonas is very close. The mention of the book de uirts illustribus, 
and the remark that after three years St Jerome had not been able to 
complete the minor prophets, would necessarily suggest to a critical 
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reviser the advisability of adding to ch. cxxxv the books here enumerated. 
This has been the usual explanation of Form ii until now, though 
Martianay and Vallarsi admitted it to the text. 

But Fr Feder suggests that Forms i, ii, and iii are additions made by 
St Jerome himself in ‘dedication copies’, in the years 393-394, 396- 
397, and 406 respectively: I do not know what ‘dedication copies’ 
may be. ‘Presentation copies’ one understands; but if a book was 
once dedicated to Dexter, then praefectus praetorit, how could it be 
‘dedicated’ again in successive years to other people? 

As to Form iii, that of the Bamberg MS, it adds after the epitaphium 
Nepotiano presb. lib. i (omitting the letter to Dexter) a list of twenty-four 
more works of St Jerome, the latest of which is of 406. But it seems 
quite impossible to attribute this catalogue to St Jerome himself. 

1. Because St Jerome is most careful to give his writings in chrono- 
logical order, whereas the list is all higgledy-piggledy. The dates of the 
writings are: 395, 395, 392, 392, 394, 396, ¢. 398, 396, before 402, 395, 
395, 382(!), 396, 395, after 400, 392, 4or, 398, 392, after 386, after 
389, before 406, 406, 392, 399, 401, 399, 397, 402, 406. 

2. Because the list is incomplete. St Jerome might in 406 have left 
out his translations of Origen’s homilies on Isaias and of the rule of 
St Pachomius, but he would hardly have omitted his version of de Prin- 
cipiis (398), still less his laboriously polished renderings of the letters of 
Theophilus, or their dedicatory epistles (396, 398, 404), or even the 
letter of St Epiphanius (Ep. 51, 394). ‘The list does not contain such 
important works as ad Fabiolam de xii mansionibus (Ep. 78, 399), and 
ad Eustochium de morte Paulae (Ep. 108, 404). If Fr Feder is right in 
identifying no. 17, i#em ad Pammachium with Ep. 84, and no. 23 ad 
Vigilantium pbtm. with Ep. 61, then the short but not unimportant 
books ¢. Joann. Hierosol. ad Pammachium (398-399) and c. Vigilantium 
(406) are not in the list. 

3. Because No. 20 ad Marcellam ex nomine Paulae, de sanctis locis 
would hardly have been counted by St Jerome amongst his own works, 
though he certainly wrote it himself. 

4. Because the lists probably overlap that of de wiris illustribus. 
No. 12, ad Damasum episc. Romanum, is identified by Fr Feder with 
the Preface to the Gospels ouum opus, but this is extremely unlikely. 
The only letters to Damasus not actually mentioned in St Jerome’s list 
are 15 and 16, very early letters, which were no doubt included in the 
book of letters ad diuersos, and have therefore already been mentioned. 
If we suppose that a lost letter is intended, it is indeed astonishing to 
find St Jerome adding in 406 to his list of 392 a work composed before 
the death of Damasus in 384! 

5. Because No. 10 ad Furiam de uirginitate seruanda is a blunder due 
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to a confusion between Ep. 22 (ad Eustochium de uirginitate seruanda— 
so several MSS) and Ep. 54 (ad Furiam de uiduitate seruanda), though 
it must be admitted that the slip might be due to a scribe. 

The list has apparently been made up by some admirer of St Jerome out 
of MSS known to him. He did not happen to know the commentaries 
on the Major Prophets or the books against the Pelagians, so that the 
list has the air of stopping at 406. But it is so incomplete that such 
omissions have no significance. 

Fr Feder goes on to attribute some other additions to St Jerome 
himself. 

The only one of these which has any appearance of probability in its 
favour is in ch, Ixxxi: Contra Porphyrium, qui eodem tempore scribebat 
in Sicilia, ut quidam putant, libri uiginti guingue. Here some MSS read 
for “bri uiginti guingue the words libri triginta, de quibus ad me tantum 
uigintt peruenerunt. A few years later (between 399 and 403) St Jerome 
wrote (Ep. 70, 3): ‘Eusebius et Apollinaris uiginti quinque et triginta 
uolumina condiderunt’ against Porphyry. It seems obvious to conjec- 
ture that the true reading is the longer one, and that /ibri uiginti guingue 
was a Correction (possibly in its origin a mere marginal note) made by 
a scholiast who had noted the wiginti guingue in Ep. 70. But some 
further study of the MSS is needed before one can put forward such 
a conjecture with confidence. ‘The words are in the Greek translation, 
but in few MSS. 

The other interpolations attributed to St Jerome are wholly im- 
probable. That he should have added ofpidum Jtaliae after Concordiae 
in ch. liii, or be answerable for omitting nunc praefectus praetorio after 
Dexter Paciani in the table of contents at a date when Dexter had 
ceased to hold this office, are not likely suggestions. When we are told 
that St Jerome himself omitted by mistake the words item Coloni de 
paenitentia (ch. |xix) in writing out Eusebius, but added them in a sub- 
sequent ‘ dedication’ copy, our credulity is still more seriously tried. 
For the passage runs thus: ad Laodicenses de paenitentia, item ad 
Cononem de paenitentia, and the omission in many MSS is an ordinary 
case of homoeoteleuton. We should even be astonished did it not occur 
in some codex or other. 


§ 13. St Jerome is always accurate and sober in enumerating his own 
Writings. 

St Jerome’s works are very numerous. It is generally possible to 
determine in what order he wrote them, and in what year, from his own 
statements. We can discover the dates of his translations of various 
books of the Old Testament. His letters have nearly all been arranged 
in the order of their composition. When he speaks of his age he is not 
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always to be trusted, as he is sometimes inclined to exaggerate his years, 
to speak of himself as an aged man, when we might think him in late 
middle age ; and when looking back to his youth he seems to exaggerate 
his youthfulness at the date he is recalling. This makes it difficult to 
determine the date of his birth. But in determining the dates of his 
writings we do not encounter these difficulties. And he is accurate as to 
amount. He usually mentions the number of books in each work. He 
complains of the labour they cost him; he is proud of the care he took 
in translating the Old Testament ; yct he frankly says in his Preface to 
his version of Tobit: ‘unius diei laborem arripui’, and in his Preface to 
Judith ‘ huic unam lucubratiunculam dedi’, for he only gave a few hours 
to these tasks, to please his friends." 

I cite, as a good example of Jerome’s careful accounts of his work, 
the last written of his prefaces to his commentaries on the minor 
prophets. It is addressed to Pammachius (a. D. 406) : 


‘Praepostero ordine atque confuso duodecim prophetarum opus et 
coepimus, et Christo adiuuante, complebimus. Non enim a primo usque 
ad nouissimum, iuxta ordinen: quo leguntur, sed ut potuimus, et ut 
rogati sumus, ita eos disseruimus. NAUM, MICHAEAM, SOPHONIAM et 
AGGAEUM, primo ¢iAoroverdras Paulae eiusque filiae Eustochio zpwre- 
ovnoa: secundo in aBacuc duos libros Chromatio Aquileiensi episcopo 
delegaui: tertio, post longi temporis silentium, ABDIAM et IONAM tibi 
imperanti edisserui: praesenti anno, qui sexti consulatus Arcadii Augusti 
et Anitii Probi fastis nomen imposuit (406), Exuperio Tolosanae ec- 
clesiae pontifici ZACHARIAM, et eiusdem urbis Mineruio et Alexandro 
Monachis MALACHIAM prophetam interpretatus sum. Statimque re- 
currens ad principium uoluminis, OSEE et IOEL et AMos tibi negare non 
potui. Et post grauissimam corporis aegrotationem, dictandi celeritate 
ostendi temeritatem meam’ etc. (Jn Amos lib. iii Praef.) 


The first five were published in 392, for in the preface to Jonas 
(already referred to) he said (in 395) : 

‘Triennium circiter fluxit postquam quinque prophetas interpretatus 
sum, MICHAEAM, NAUM, ABACUC, SOPHONIAM, AGGAEUM ; et alio opere 
detentus, non potui implere quod coeperam: scripsi enim librum De 
tllustribus uiris, et Aduersum TIouinianum duo uolumina, Apologeticum 
quoque, et De optimo genere interpretandi ad Pammachium: et Ad 
Nepotianum uel De Nepotiano duos libros, et alia quae enumerare 
longum est’. 

So in 395 he is careful to explain that he had as yet commented on 
only five of the minor prophets, just as in 406 he tells us that it was 
only ‘after a long silence’ that he started on the sixth. In the Preface 
Tungat epistola to the Vulgate Solomon he explains that illness has pre- 


1 So in the Pref. to his Comm. on Matt., he insists on the hurry with which he 
had to dictate it. 
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vented his writing the commentaries on Osee, Amos, Zacharias, and 
Malachias, which Chromatius and Heliodorus were demanding. These 
two bishops paid St Jerome’s secretaries and scribes (nofarii and /ibrarit). 
But the writing of De uiris i/lustribus was the first cause of the delay. 
In the last chapter (cxxxv) of that work he tells us that he had only 
commented on the five, but meant to get on with the rest. I transcribe 
the last part of the chapter, restoring the true text : 


De Spiritu Sancto Didymi, quem in Latinum transtuli, librum unum, 

Jn Lucam homilias Origenis triginta nouem, 

In Psalmos a decimo usque ad sextum decimum tractatus septem, 

Captiuum monachum, Vitam beati Hilarionis, 

Nouum Testamentum Graecae fidei reddidi, 

Epistularum autem ad Paulam et Eustochium, quia cottidie scribuntur, 
incertus est numerus. 

Scripsi praeterea Jn Michaeam explanationum libros duos, Jn Naum 
librum unum, Jz Adacuc libros duos, Jn Sophoniam \ibrum unum, 
dn Aggaeum \ibrum unum, 

Multaque alia de opere prophetali, quae nunc habeo in manibus, et 
necdum expleta sunt. 

This is very frank and detailed. He carefully explains that he has 
written ¢vactatus on seven Psalms only, and mentions which. He would 
give the number of letters to Paula and Eustochium, if he could. 

His letter to the Spaniard Lucinus (so Hilberg with MSS, not Luci- 
nius), Ep. 71, written in 398, is still more to the point. Lucinus had 
sent six scribes to Bethlehem to copy all that Jerome had written from 
his youth up (Ep. 75. 4); but he wanted copies of some works which 
were non-existent : 

‘Porro Iosephi libros et sanctorum Papiae et Polycarpi uolumina 
falsus ad te rumor pertulit a me esse translata; quia nec otii nec 
uirium est, tantas res eadem in alteram linguam exprimere uenustate. 
Origenis et Didymi fauca transtulimus, uolentes nostris ex parte 
ostendere, quid Graeca doctrina retineret. Canonem Hebraicae ueri- 
tatis, excepto Octateucho, quem nunc in manibus habeo, pueris tuis et 
notariis describendum dedi—septuaginta interpretum editionem et te 
habere non dubito—et ante annos plurimos diligentissime emendatum, 
studiosis tradidi. ouum Testamentum Graecae reddidi auctoritati. Ut 
enim ueterum librorum fides de Hebraeis uoluminibus examinanda est, 
ita nouorum Graecae sermonis normam desiderat.’ (Ep. 71. 5). 

I have italicized a few passages. We see here why St Jerome had to 
be so meticulously careful in the enumeration of his writings; it is 
because so many were ascribed to him which he had not written, and he 
was worried to give copies of non-existent works. 

He does not shew himself a boaster. He does not vaunt that he has 
published Josephus and Polycarp and Papias in Latin; he does not 
claim to have translated a great quantity of Origen ; he is particular in 
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explaining that he has not finished the Octateuch, though in fact he had 
already done a portion of it. We cannot doubt that he is sincere when 
he asserts that he revised the LXX? and the N. T., and that he means 
to be understood of the whole of both. 

Were it otherwise, he would have been a liar, and a fool as well as 
a liar—and he was far from being a fool. We are asked by the critics to 
believe that, while he is correcting a false and annoying rumour that he 
had translated books which he had not translated, with the same pen and 
on the same paper® he is propagating a false rumour that he has translated 
other books which he had not translated! Why, Lucinus’s copyists were 
on the spot ; Lucinus was expected shortly at Bethlehem in person ; he 
would be sure to ask for a copy to be made of this new recension of 
Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse (for if St Jerome is lying, Lucinus cannot 
have possessed one already),—and how is Jerome to get out of it? Why, 
the readers all over Christendom of that most popular book, De wuéris 
illustribus, would clamour for copies of this (till then unheard of) 
revision ; Bethlehem would be overwhelmed with letters from publishers 
and booksellers and friends and unknown correspondents, and the 
recluse would have had to explain and explain that he had only been 
talking big, and there was nothing to copy. 

But in fact the list of writings in the De wiris illustribus was just as 
careful not to say too much. It does not mention the revision of the 
LXX, for most of it had been destroyed *; it had been a laborious work 
and St Jerome was proud of it, but he could not mention it, as he would 
be bored by requests for copies. It does not mention the translation of 
the O. T., although in the preceding chapter (134) we are told of So- 
phronius of Bethlehem : ‘opuscula mea in Graecum eleganti sermone 
transtulit: Psalterium quoque et Prophetas quos nos de Hebraeo in 
Latinum uertimus.’ It is only from this passage that we know that 
St Jerome had translated the Prophets and the Psalms as early as 392. 
But he seems not to have cared for his translations to be circulated much, 
except among his friends,‘ until the whole should be finished, probably 

1 He seems also to mean the whole of the LXX, adv. Ruf. i 24. Cp. also 
Preface to Hebrew Psalter. 


2 To avoid captious criticism by the unlearned reader, I will note that at this 
date it was still considered rude to write a letter on parchment, Paper was 
always used, The pen, however, was probably in the hand of St Jerome’s 
secretary, not in his own. 

3 ‘Pleraque enim prioris laboris ob fraudem cuiusdam amisimus,’ Ep, 112. 19. 

* He writes in 393 to Pammachius: ‘Libros sedecim Prophetarum, quos in 
Latinum de Hebraeo sermone uerti, si legeris, et delectari te hoc opere conperero, 
prouocabis nos etiam cetera clausa armario non tenere. Transtuli nuper Iob in 
linguam nostram ; cuius exemplar a sancta Marcella consobrina tua poteris mutuari. 
Lege eundem Graecum et Latinum, et ueterem editionem nostrae translationi 
conpara: et liquido peruidebis quantum distet inter ueritatem et mendacium. 
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because he wished to reserve to himself the power of still making altera- 
tions. Finally, the list does not mention the Roman or the Gallican 
Psalter.’ 

Why then does the list include the revision of the N.T., except 
because it was published to the world and widely known? Its very 
position in the list shews that the Gospels alone are not meant. The 
Gospels appeared in 384, and their place in the list would have been 
among the works published while St Jerome was at Rome. 


§ 14. St Jerome published his revision of the whole New Testament in 391. 


It-is thus certain that St Jerome twice declares that he revised the 
New Testament, and that on both occasions he makes this declaration 
in the course of giving a detailed and precise list of writings. The list 
in the De uiris il/ustribus is strictly chronological. We can therefore 
quite simply determine the year in which St Jerome published to the 
world his completed revision. The dates of the preceding and following 
works are certain enough : 


Origen on Luke, translated 389 
Lives of St Malchus and St Hilarion 390 
NEw TESTAMENT ? 

Letters to Paula, still being written 392 
Comm. on five minor Prophets 392 


Miseram quaedam Tay iropynpatoy in Prophetas duodecim sancto patri Domnioni, 
S helem quoque et Malachim, id est quatuor Regum libros’ (Ep. 48 [49]. 4). So 
St Jerome kept some finished translations in his cupboard. Probably Job was in 
the cupboard, for it was clearly not on sale, although Marcella had been allowed 
acopy. Samuel and Kings were apparently the first books to be translated, yet 
they may have been in the cupboard still, and only communicated to friends. The 
Prologue to them is a ‘helmeted Prologue’, it complains of ‘barking dogs’, and 
it bégs the reader not to pass judgement on the translator till he has first read and 
studied the version: ‘Lege ergo primum Samuel et Malachim meum: meun, in- 
quam, meum,’ etc. One may infer, perhaps, that some translations had been 
carped at already, probably having been communicated in the first place to friends. 
We must compare the story of St Jerome’s translation of Origen’s Mepi ’Apyay 
(Ep. exxiv). He sent a copy, the only one made, to Pammachius in 399. The 
latter shut it in his desk, veclusit scrinio, but a friend borrowed it, and lent it to 
others. St Jerome tells Paulinus (Ep. 85) in 400 to borrow it from Pammachius, 
‘a supradicto fratre poteris mutuari’, the same words he used about Job to Pam- 
machius. In 409 he had a second copy made for Avitus (Ep. 124). MSS of 
Ep. xlviii (the Apologia ad Pammachium of 393) give an interesting glimpse 
of some scribe at Bethlehem correcting his text from St Jerome’s original, ‘ cursim 
contulimus Bethlem’ says K (Epinal 68, eighth century), which is repeated in 
another form: ‘emendaui in Bethlehem’ by M1 (Reichenau MS at Turin, 49, 
ninth century). 

1 The date of the Gallican Psalter is not known, but it is commonly placed before 
392, and before the translation from the Hebrew. 
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The lives of the captive monk and Hilarion are placed in 390, on the 
strength of this list, by Vallarsi, &c. The early part of 392 must have 
been wholly occupied. by the five commentaries and work commenced 
on other prophets. 

Hence it seems that we can hardly be wrong in placing the N.T. in 
391, four years after the commentaries on St Paul, and seven years after 
the appearance of the four Gospels alone. 

I fear the reader of this article may think I have argued with an 
unnecessary amount of detail. But the conclusions at which we have at 
length arrived are of such great importance for the revision of the 
Vulgate, that I have tried to make every point as clear as possible. 
Supposing the revision of the New Testament to have been made by 
several different authors, or to have been published at various times, or 
even to have passed through two or three successively corrected editions 
in the case of St Paul’s epistles, or simply to be later than St Jerome’s 
time, the whole question of restoring the text of the revision would be 
perturbed. If there were several revisers (as Corssen and De Bruyne 
have thought) we should have to learn the character of text preferred by 
each. If the parts were published at different dates, the genealogies of 
families of MSS would need to be treated in a different way. If the 
Vulgate St Paul was a third edition of Pelagius, it would be from fifty 
to a hundred years later than 391, and the earliest manuscripts would 
be far nearer to the original. I believe that the history of the texts 
makes such hypotheses impossible ; and if research proceeded on the 
basis of such hypotheses, I imagine the whole subject would be involved 
in an inextricable tangle. The fact that St Jerome revised the whole 
with one method and published the result together, as a single book with 
one Preface to. the whole, must simplify the history of the text of the 
N. T., the Gospels apart. 

No less important, in my opinion, is the conclusion that St Jerome 
exercised great care and great restraint in revising St Paul, that he really 
collected a number of varying Latin texts, and was anxious not to intro- 
duce a new translation wherever any old reading would serve. ‘This 
necessarily throws a light on his method of revising the Gospels. 

It was the opinion of Bishop Wordsworth and Mr White when they 
published St Jerome’s text (most judiciously restored) with the text ot 
the codex Brixianus (f) printed below it, that the latter codex represents 
the Old Latin text on which St Jerome based his revision. I have 
always regarded f as a semi-Vulgate text. Mr Burkitt argues that it 
depends on the Gothic version. Prof. Souter has shewn that for the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son in Ep. xxi (A.D. 383) St Jerome used 
a codex resembling the Vercellensis (a), and he suggests that it is this 
type of text which lies behind St Jerome’s revision. 
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I venture to disagree. I think St Jerome really did what he professes 
to have done in his letter Wouum opus. When Newman proposed to 
revise the Douai version of the Bible, he collected a number of editions 
of the English versions, Protestant and Catholic, and the volumes may 
be still seen on the shelves of the Edgbaston Oratory. Similarly, 
St Jerome seems to have collected a number of codices of the Gospels 
and of the rest of the N. T., and to have ‘sat in judgement’ upon them, 
as St Damasus had required. I do not think we can say that a or f 
dominates in the result. But many difficulties are explained by 
St Jerome’s shyness in introducing new readings which were not sup- 
ported by any of his MSS. And possibly the variety of codices on 
St Jerome’s shelves supplies a partial explanation of the startling variety 
of his quotations in his later writings: he used any volume which came 
to hand, when he did not simply trust to memory. 

JoHN CHAPMAN. 


Note.—I am sorry that in my article in the number for Oct. 1922, on 
p. 44 I accused Pére Cavallera of having committed a ‘serious blunder’. 
I see that on the following page of his article (p. 284) he admits that 
St Jerome, in commenting on St Paul, did occasionally correct the 
Old Latin text which he used as a basis. Consequently there is no 
difference between his view and mine; we agree that St Jerome 
corrected, but not very often. This is also the same as Corssen’s 
view! But I do not now understand what Pére Cavallera meant on 
the previous page (p. 282 of Bulletin de Littér. Ecclés., Toulouse) by 
saying: ‘St Jéréme ne revendique jamais la paternité de cette version 
qu’il commente’; the JAMAIs in small capitals is rather misleading in 
the context, as it seems to exclude the mos posuimus which Pere 
Cavallera actually quotes on p. 284 from the Comm. on Eph. He has 
not expressed himself clearly; but I am glad that his enormously 
laborious enquiry has led to the same result as I have reached. 
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NOTES ON ST LUKE’S PREFACE, 


suggested by reading the second volume of Foakes-Jackson and 
Lake’s Beginnings of Christianity. 


I 

THE view that Theophilus was a Christian in the making, and that in 
Luke i 4 xatnyx7Oys referred to formal instruction, or at any rate to 
favourable representations of the Faith, has no doubt had great influence 
on the general interpretation both of Gospel and Acts. The theory put 
forward in this volume, and more elaborately defended by Dr Cadbury 
in an article in the Expositor, June 1921, that Theophilus was a Roman 
official and the information he had received hostile, would, if accepted, 
have still greater influence. It would lead us to look everywhere for 
traces of an apologia not only in the Acts, where many have found them 
quite apart from this theory, but in the Gospel above. It is because 
I have not seen since the publication of the volume and article any 
careful discussion of this interpretation of xarny7Oys that I have ventured 
to add one more item to the vast body of criticism which has grown up 
round the word. ' 

The argument is, of course, primarily founded on the hostile use of 
xatnxeioOa in Acts xxi 21 and 24, and, before I go further, I would point 
out a fact which is ignored by Dr Cadbury, but discounts, I think, 
slightly, the probability of the theory. Luke does not use xatjyxyors as 
an equivalent for xaryyopia.1 He uses it in these two passages, which 
are virtually a single context, of a popular outcry, much like the classical 
use of the very similar word xaraBoy. The moment we get to an 
accusation addressed to the Roman authority, xaryyopia or éyxAnpa is 
substituted. 

To digress for a moment to the general use of xaryxeiv, xaryxnors,? 

1 I use the nouns because of the awkwardness involved in the different con- 
structions of the two verbs. 


? Dr Cadbury’s note on xarnx7Ons p. 508 is misleading, as he takes no notice of 
«xathxnots which is found much earlier and cannot be separated. Dr Burton’s note 
on Gal. vi 6 is much better and leaves little to be desired. But I shoul? uke to 
note that his (and others) interpretation of xarjyno1s ray idiwréwv in Hippocrates 
28 Foes. (perhaps the earliest place.where the word occurs, for there is said to be 
some reason for thinking that this treatise (wapavyyeAia:) is an early if not genuine 
Hippocratean document) seems to me doubtful. It is taken to be the physician’s 
advice or instruction to his patient. But an earlier passage (26) seems to me to 
suggest that it may mean what the common talk of outsiders tells the physician. 
The passage is exceedingly obscure. 
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I have a strong suspicion that the original meaning of the word drawn 
from the intensive xara and the forcible jxeiv is never quite lost, and 
that this prevailing notion is insistence. The insistence may lie in 
reiteration by a single person, or in the concurrence in a statement by 
a number of people, or again in a single emphatic statement by a single 
person. From the first we get the scholastic idea of instruction’ which 
certainly appears in four passages of the N.T. From the second we 
have such passages as those quoted above from Acts, and the remark- 
able Stoic usage attributed both to Cleanthes* and Chrysippus,’ where 
 KaTyxnos tav ovvovtwy is coupled with ai miavoryres trav ewhev 
mpaypareav OF davtaciav as one of the forces which pervert character.‘ 
Here it seems to mean the ideas which are inculcated into a young man 
by what he hears from those around him. I have examined all the 
passages quoted in Stephanus and Wettstein,’ and find none where this 
idea of insistence is not possible, though in some it may not be 
necessary. I should add that it is natural enough that when it is used 
of statements in common circulation, the context should often suggest 
the idea of vague or even erroneous information, an idea which some 
have thought to be inherent in the word itself. The Ancients were 
quite familiar with the idea that Fame with her innumerable tongues 
was a lying jade. 

I have said that this non-equivalence of xaryyyors and xaryyopia only 
slightly discounts the theory, for we might still suppose Luke to mean 
that the Roman official had heard some unfavourable reports. I go on 
to what is the main argument alleged, just indicated by the Editors on 


1 Rutherford Chapter in the history of annotation p. 31 rather positively says that 
the scholastic sense is the original one. The teacher makes the class ‘ring out’ in 
chorus the answers to his questions. If so the generalization would be like that of 
our own ‘lesson’, and the still more remarkable ‘scan(d)’. In a recent note in 
the Classical Review (Aug.—Sept. 1922), I have suggested that the word declamatio 
for the oratorical exercise, which was the central feature in the Latin rhetorical 
schools—an odd word because it bears no relation to its Greek equivalent peAerq 
—may have been originally a translation of «atjxno1s, the term which described 
the lesson as a whole coming to be used for its most prominent element, 

2 Diog. Laert. vii 89. 

3 Galen de plac. Hipp. v 5. 

* Evidently this is the use which we find in Cic. ad Att, xv 12 when discussing 
the probable attitude of the young Octavius after Caesar’s death, he puts on the 
unfavourable side ‘ quid aetati credendum sit, quid nomini, quid haereditati, quid 
wxatnxnoe?’ The passage is noteworthy, as the appearance of the word in a Latin 
letter indicates a familiar use. It has been translated there ‘ education’, but some- 
thing more general is needed. 

5 All the examples quoted by commentators come, I think, from one or other 
of these two sources. To them we may add one from the papyri mentioned by 
Moulton and Milligan s.v. where «at7xy¢ev is used of the client ‘instructing’ the 
advocate. 
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p. 179, and elaborated by Dr Cadbury in his article in the Expositor, 
It rests on the association of dog@dAcay with xarny7Oys in the Gospel as 
compared with that of dodadés with a word of accusation in the Acts, 
Here are the four passages concerned : 


Luke i 4 va érvyvGs wepi Gv warn- Acts xxi 33-34 érvvOdvero tis ef 
yv¢ P 1] 
4 4 , 
xOns Adywv tiv dopdrcay. Kat Ti éotw meroiKws. GAAo 8 
ddAo tT érepwvo év TO dyAw 
pn Svvapévouv & abrod yvava rd 
dogaXés da tov OdpuBov éxéXevt ey 
KrA. 
XXii 30 TH 5é éravpiov BovAdpevos 
a = ‘ ‘ , 
yvavae 70 dodadés TO Ti Katy- 
~~ e ‘ ~ . , » 
yopetrat td trav “lovdaiwy éAvow 
atrov. 
Xxv 26 repli ob dodades me ypaat 
~ , > ~~ ‘ Ud 
TO Kupiw odk exw" 5d zporyayov 
‘ > ~ ~ 
airov ép tpov .. . drws. . . oxo 
ri ypdw ddroyov yap por doxet 
méurovra Séopuov py Kal Tas Kat 
avrov airias onpavat. 


From these three passages in Acts, Dr Cadbury concludes that 
‘everywhere in Luke’s writings dogadés is used of definite information 
sought in connexion with an accusation’, and the inference is that the 
same idea is involved in the Gospel passage. He seems to me to have 
neglected a vital point. In all the three Acts passages rd dodaXés is 
not the answer to the question ‘ what is the truth about the accusation ?’, 
but to the question ‘what is the accusation?’. Possibly there may be 
some hesitation about this at first sight in the case of the first passage, 
but only at first sight. If we see a man hustled by a mob, and ask 
what he has done, we do not expect 7d dodadés with regard to the 
justice of the charge, we expect it as to what they say he has done. In 
the second case it is obvious, and hardly less so in the third. Festus 
did not wish to send a judgement on the facts on which the emperor 
could give sentence, but an intelligible case for him to investigate. 

If we applied this association to Luke i 4, what results should we 
get? We should have to suppose that Theophilus in his official capacity 
has received some vague reports about the flagitia cohaerentia nomini 
such perhaps as odium generis humani. He wants definite information 
as to what is really alleged and Luke will give it him. What would it 
be? I suppose if the book was dated in the Neronic period, Theo- 
philus might expect statements as to how and where they had fired the 
city. If in a later period, accounts of the ‘overturning of lamps, 
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promiscuous intercourses and feasts on human flesh’. I need not 
carry this further. It seems to me obvious, that if we take ri dopaAciav 
to mean definite information as to the vaguely reported Adyou, it follows 
that as we know the former to be favourable, the latter are favourable 
also. If it is replied that it does not mean ‘definite information’ so 
much as ‘the real truth about the Adyox’ (i.e. that they are false), this 
is conceivably possible, but at any rate it gets no confirmation from the 
alleged association. 

It may, however, be worth while, assuming that the Adyo: are favour- 
able, to enquire whether ri dogdAccay wepi can mean ‘definite informa- 
tion about’. Though it is not very important, there will still be some 
difference from the accepted interpretation. According to that interpreta- 
tion, Theophilus has had full information of the story, but the Gospel 
will convince him of its truth. According to the other his information 
has been vague and imperfect, the Gospel will make it definite and 
complete. It may perhaps be thought that this last is more reasonable. 
The Gospel, it may be said, gives no further reason for believing the 
Christian story, but it gives a complete or apparently complete version 
of the story. Something like this is said by Prof. A. R. Ropes in an 
article quoted by Dr Cadbury with approval, though it does not appear 
to endorse his view that the xaryynors was unfavourable. The argument 
does not seem to me convincing. Though the Gospel is no doubt 
addressed to the general reader, this particular sentence is addressed 
to Theophilus. Luke observes (1) that the story comes from airérrai, 
(2) that he has given it the degree of care (whatever it may be) indicated 
by zapyxoAovOyxor, &c., but behind these there is (3) the unspoken 
assumption that Theophilus knows enough of Luke to be sure that 
given these first two factors, the story may be believed. ‘I heard it 
from the people who actually saw it and I examined their statements 
most carefully’ may not be good evidence for the law-court, but it is 
cogent enough from a friend. 

I should regard the choice between the two renderings as evenly 
balanced, if I could resolve one doubt which tells in favour of the 
traditional view. Dr Cadbury and his colleagues assume without 
question that 7 doddAe is the same as 7d dogadés, that the abstract 
can be used for the concrete. Now it is true that the neuter adjective 
can regularly be used for the abstract noun, but I do not know that the 
converse can be assumed. No doubt it is true with regard to some 
and, probably, many words. Thus % dA7@ea can be used for the thing 
which is true, as well as for the truthfulness or reality of the thing. Is 
aogdAea one of these words? I think our writers may have been led 
to overlook this question by the fact that ‘certainty’ is in English one 
of the abstract words which can be used concretely. We can say 
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‘this fact is a certainty’. We cannot say ‘this course is a safety’ or 
‘a security’, though we can use the last word concretely in technical 
legal senses. If we examine the examples of doddAca in Stephanus, 
we shall find, I think, that out of about a hundred perhaps five may 
be described as concrete or semi-concrete. We have (1) & fais 
dopadeias balanced against év rois xwdvvors by Isocrates. (2) and 
(3) Polybius uses dogdAea twice for a fortification or military shelter. 
(4) Hesychius gives it as a synonym for xA¢i@pa ‘locks’. (5) Epictetus 
uses it for a written guarantee, and this is also found in the papyri 
v. Moulton and Milligan, s.v. In the last four cases the extension is 
from the condition of safety. or certainty to that which affords such 
safety, not to that which possesses it. There does not seem to me 
then to be any direct authority or much analogy for supposing that ywovar 
Tv arpddeav mepi Adyov can mean ‘to know what are the real facts’ 
or ‘to get definite information about a story’. On the other hand, 
unless the logical objection noted above has real weight, there seems 
to be absolutely no objection to the usual rendering, which takes 
yvGvac Thy aopddeay Adyov to mean ‘to know the certainty or trust- 
worthiness of a story’. 


II 

I pass now to a point of wider interest, a point indeed, as it seems 
to me, of great importance. It is contained in the notes on airomra 
and the surrounding words, pp. 498 ff. The suggestion put forward 
may, I think, be summarized as follows. Since the Hellenistic 
historians are governed by ‘rhetorical ideas’, and as the claim to 
avroyia was a ‘rhetorical commonplace’ with them, ‘we may attach 
a ‘rhetorical’ significance to the word in Luke’s preface. Further 
as mapaxoAovbciy does sometimes imply an intimate connexion with ’the 
events ‘we must leave the possibility open that the writer is claiming 
for himself actual presence and participation in the events described’. 
Putting these two together we have suggested to us that Luke is 
making a ‘rhetorical’ claim to atroyia.' To find what is meant by 
‘rhetorical’ we have to turn to the essay on the ‘Greek tradition ot 
writing history’ by the Editors and Dr Cadbury, pp. 7-15. Here the 
thesis is elaborated that the Greek tradition of history is dominated by 
‘rhetorical’ considerations, and though the term is still vaguely and 
loosely used, it is clear that it conveys to the writers mainly that idea 
of insincerity which we now usually associate with the word. That 
remarks of a similar tendency have been made by many distinguished 

1 If I understand the writer aright, it is also suggested that even if mepnxoAov6n- 
«6m: is not taken in this way, and Luke is merely saying that the story came from 


airénra:, we must still discount his veracity on the grounds of the ‘ rhetorical’ 
associations of the word. 
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scholars I do not deny, but they appear to me to be largely founded 
on a confusion between the ancient and the modern meanings of the 
term. I have written on this subject at length elsewhere, and here 
a very few points must suffice.’ 

Greek and Latin rhetoric is simply a careful and elaborate formula- 
tion of the laws of effective speech based ona study of the earlier 
oratorical models. Of the rules and principles laid down by the 
rhetoricians the great majority are still accepted by those who aim at 
effectiveness whether on the platform, in the pulpit, or at the bar, or 
indeed in essays or lectures. The difference is that we follow the 
principles more or less unconsciously, or at least have not reduced 
them to a system. They, on the other hand, spoke by rule, and 
possibly for that very reason less effectively. But they knew why they 
spoke, and not only the speaker, but every intelligent hearer, could refer 
each effect to its cause. 

Side by side with the rhetoric of the schools we have, of course, the 
rhetorical exhibitions of the Sophists, which had so enormous a vogue. 
This popular rhetoric, though based on the teaching of the schools, had 
to some extent to accommodate itself to a less precise taste. It dealt 
of course largely with fictitious situations, and when as so often it worked 
on historical themes it was natural that the speaker (though I do not 
remember any definite instances) should allow himself the liberty which 
historical novelists to-day, and dramatists at all times, have taken. It is 
possible, no doubt, that this imaginative aspect of rhetoric may have had 
an adverse influence on serious history. But it can hardly be assumed. 
We ourselves do not seem to think that the vastly increased output and 
circulation of fiction under which we live, has damaged our powers of 
historical criticism. On the other hand, the careful study of rhetorical 
theory in the schools probably had a considerable influence on historio- 
graphy. But to understand what that influence was, it is necessary to 
study what the rhetoricians taught, not to jump at vague conclusions 
founded on the modern meaning of the term. 

Rhetoric was primarily concerned with oratory, in which must be 
included the ‘epideictic’ form of discourse which corresponds most 
closely to our essay or lecture. But the orator had frequently to state 
a series of facts, and thus had a department xarratio (8uyynors) which in 
form as the rhetoricians recognized was akin to history. It is here that 
we can best find a departure for the rhetorical conception of history. 
The main law of narratio, that it should be dvevis (i.e. not periodic), 
lucida, verisimilis (i. e. consistent and convincing), belongs at any rate to 
a range of ideas very different to those tendencies which our writers 

1 In a paper called ‘Some considerations as to the influence of rhetoric upon 
history’, published in the Proceedings of the Classical Association, z917. 
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suppose to have been fostered by rhetoric. In dispositio (vixovoyia or 
tagis) also rhetoric could contribute much to history, and Dionysius’s 
Critique of Thucydides contains a valuable example of such an applica- 
tion. In elocutio (ppdaors), outside the department of xarratio, not so 
much was to be learnt, for history zarrat, oratory for the most part 
probat,» and Cicero, Quintilian, and Pliny all dwell on the vital 
difference between the two in this respect. All these facts have been 
much obscured to others besides our writers, by a complete mis- 
conception of the position of Cicero, who moved on the one hand by 
his admiration for history as the ‘testis temporum, lux yeritatis, vita 
memoriae, magistra vitae, nuntia vetustatis’,? on the other, by his 
idealization of the orator as the ‘ vir bonus, peritus dicendi’ declared that 
history was ‘opus unum oratorium maxime’*; i.e. a great speaker or 
writer can have no nobler subject than history—a remark which is 
twisted by our authors into ‘history is akin to oratory, and therefore ‘its 
principles are the same’. 

Adopting this view of rhetoric and voicing the opinions of certain 
German authors, the writers proceed to tell us that ‘instead of accuracy 
the purpose of ancient historians tended to make the form the chief 
point of emphasis’. A general statement of this kind cannot be either 
proved or refuted. Even if we have sufficient evidence to shew that the 
general standard of accuracy amongst Hellenistic historians is low,* we 
have no right to conclude that it is because they cared for accuracy less 
than form. There are many passions and weaknesses far more fatal to 
historical accuracy than a taste for style. ‘Novi semper scriptores’, says 
Livy in what is next to Luke’s the most famous of historical prefaces, ‘aut 
in rebus certius aliquid allaturos se aut scribendi arte rudem vetustatem 
superaturos credunt’. The historian wishes to tell the truth, and he 
wishes to make the truth interesting. As the former is more difficult 
than the latter nothing is more common than the observation that truth 
has been sacrificed to charm. Thus Macaulay, in the preface to the 
Lays, says this of Hume, as others in their turn have said it of 
Macaulay. I seem to have-seen something of the kind said of Froude, 
and even of Gibbon, when he gets away from de Tillemont. Our 
writers observe that Polybius brings this charge against Timaeus and 
Herodian against his predecessors. What of it? Surely it only proves 
that both Polybius and Herodian believed that they themselves 

1 Quintilian x 1. 31. 2 De Or. ii 36. 3 De Legg. i 5. 

* There are certainly many gibes in classical literature at the mendacity of 
historians including Herodotus: see a number collected by Mayor on Juv. x 174 
(* quidquid Graecia mendax Audet in historia’). Is this body of disbelief to be taken 
at its face value, or should we rather say that such a sceptical spirit makes for 


careful historical criticism? Observe that the particular ‘fiction’ spoken of by 
Juvenal—the Athos canal—has been vindicated by archaeology. 
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‘certius aliquid adferunt’, and that this is more important than ‘rudes 
arte superare ’. 

At any rate the historians did notdearn this preference of verda to res 
in the rhetorical schools. There the superior importance of evpears, the 
provision of the material, to ¢pdovs or its clothing in language, was 
a paramount doctrine. Quintilian devotes to the former twice as much 
space asto the latter. Nor, so far as I know, would historians learn any 
such principles from critical writers outside the rhetorical schools. It is 
extraordinary’ that our authors should quote for their argument 
Lucian’s words in his How to write history comparing the historians to 
artists like Phidias or Praxiteles, and thus leave the reader under the 
impression that Lucian is one of those who make ‘form instead of 
accuracy the chief point of emphasis’. Who would have guessed from 
this that Lucian had written a little before ? 

‘Charm is an improvement, if it follows naturally, as beauty is to an 
athelete .. ., but so long as history holds fast to its proper purpose (7d 
iéov), the setting forth of the truth, it will trouble itself little about 
beauty ’ (§§ 12, 13). 

And again— 

‘This alone is the purpose of history, and he who starts to write it 
must sacrifice to no god but truth, and his standard and guide must be to 
look not to those who hear him now, but to those who will study his 
writings in future times’ (53). 

Once more : 

‘Such let my historian be, fearless, free, impartial, the friend of 
frankness and truth... one who does not consider what this or that 
will think, but tells us what actually happened. ... As we have laid 
down frankness and truth as his aims in the sphere of thought, so too 
in language his first great aim must be to state his facts clearly and 
plainly, with words that are neither abstruse nor vulgar, so that the 
multitude may understand and the educated commend’ (54, 57). 

But I must now pass on to the special application of this charge of 
rhetorical artificiality to Luke’s preface. The claim to airowia we are 
told had become a ‘rhetorical commonplace’ amongst historians. 

Now it is probably the case in all ages that historians who can claim 
personal knowledge of the events they describe are glad to bring this 
claim to the notice of their readers. Possibly this may be unusually 
common with Greek historians, and if it is I should be disposed to say 
that rhetorical training had something to do with it. That is to say, 
having been trained in the schools to base their practice on the old 
masters, they would naturally carry this on to history, and finding that 

' Possibly the explanation may be that H. Peter (Wahrheit und Kunst p. 431) 
uses the passage in the same way. 
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the two great models, Herodotus and Thucydides, laid stress on their 
personal knowledge, would do the same where possible. But clearly 
Dr Cadbury and the Editors meag more than this. They have made 
the usual jump from the ancient to the modern meaning of rhetoric, 
with its vague trail of insincerity. It may, indeed, be granted, that 
where value is assigned to atroyia or close personal acquaintance, there 
may be some temptation to invent or exaggerate such claims. Whether 
any or many of the Greek historians succumbed to this temptation, 
I will not presume to say, but I certainly want much better evidence 
than Dr Cadbury supplies, before I accept the suggestion that such 
invention was really widespread. We are told that the claims of 
Diodorus, Josephus, Aelian, and Philostratus to ‘eyewitness-ship’ are 
suspicious, and reference is given to Peter Wahrheit und Kunst p. 426. 
When I turn to Peter, I find a few words in justification of the charge 
against Diodorus. Diodorus (who did not of course claim to have 
been an eyewitness of events, nearly all of which happened before 
his birth, but to have travelled widely to acquaint himself with the 
topography) is alleged to have borrowed his statement from Polybius.' 
There are certainly some resemblances in the two parallel passages.* 
But the argument seems to me very inconclusive. If Diodorus did 
travel for this purpose, nothing is more natural than that his language 
should be reminiscent of his great predecessor in identical circum- 
stances. In the case of the other three all that Peter says is ‘Ich 
stehe auch der Berufung auf Augenzeugen bei Josephus, Alian, Philo- 
stratus* misstrauisch gegeniiber’, and no reasons or references are 

Peter refers also to Wachsmuth Einletung in das Studium der alten Geschichte 
p- 82. Wachsmuth supports the charge of ‘ Umschreibung’ from Polybius by 
a statement that Diodorus shews not the slightest trace of topographical knowledge, 
an argument, which no doubt may have considerable force, but requires verification. 
The article in Pauly-Wissowa supports this generally, but makes an exception in 
favour of Egypt. 

4 The passages are Diod. i 4; Polybius iii 59. The references are not given by 
Peter, and one of them wrongly by Wachsmuth. The most definite resemblance is 
that both writers speak of meeting mvdvvous cal xaxoraGeias. 

3 I can make no sense of Dr Cadbury’s words which clearly imply that Philo- 
stratus claimed eyewitness-ship. The few passages in the Vitae Sophistarum in which 
he gives personal reminiscences are quite beyond suspicion, I think. Peter, 
I imagine, referred to the old question whether the memoirs of Damis, on which 
Philostratus claimed to base his Vita Apollonii ever existed—a part really of the 
wider question whether he intended a religious romance or a real biography. 
Though the case is not properly analogous to those of Diodorus and Josephus, 
whom every one would admit to have been historians according to their lights, it 
may come in a sense under the head of ‘Berufung auf Augenzeugen’. Has 
Dr Cadbury misunderstood the last word to mean ‘eyewitness-ship’ instead of 
* eyewitnesses’? I ought to add that I should ‘leave the possibility open’ that 


Dr Cadbury has better evidence than this. But if so he should have indicated 
what it is. 
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given. Thus the suspicions of Dr Cadbury apparently resolve them- 
selves into the unsupported suspicions of H. Peter. 

But even if it should be shewn that these claims to airowia, or other 
special knowledge, are in many cases fallacious, I should be slow to 
speak of the practice in general as a ‘rhetorical commonplace’, or as 
it is elsewhere called ‘a literary artifice’. Such terms can only be 
applied when there is a convention amongst writers, if not amongst 
readers, that.the statement is not to be taken as serious or literally true, 
and such conventions are only retained when they serve some further 
purpose. Thus an elaborate claim to eyewitness-ship is often employed 
very effectively in fictitious narrative, as for instance in Gulliver's 
Travels. Such, again, is the convention by which speeches, which 
were never actually delivered, were regularly inserted in historical 
works. This convention had been more or less sanctioned by Thucy- 
dides, and it held its ground because it enabled the writer to represent 
in a form attractive to that age what he believed to be the thoughts and 
feelings of the actors in the various scenes. That Luke availed himself 
of this convention in the speeches in the Acts seems to me quite possible. 
But I fail to see what purpose a ‘conventional’ claim to eyewitness-ship 
in what purports to be sober history can serve. If it ceases to ensure 
credence, it has no raison d’étre. If I am told that it had no purpose— 
that writer after writer inserted it because it was the fashion, as we 
begin letters by ‘Dear’—then I think it is an unsupported libel on 
both the seriousness and the literary ability of the age. 

The utmost, then, that we can say is that a training in rhetoric and 
a study and observation of historical practice may have contributed to 
move Luke to put in the forefront of his narrative a statement as to his 
sources of knowledge, and his claim must be judged on its merits. If 
that claim really is that he himself was an eyewitness of the events in 
the Gospel, it is manifestly false and bungled to boot. For he has 
managed to give the vast majority of his readers the impression that he 
does of assert eyewitness-ship. If the claim is, as we have generally 
understood, that he had been in touch with the airémra: and had care- . 
fully observed what they said, then it must be judged by what we 
conclude otherwise as to his date, accuracy, and sincerity. And it is 
not a whit affected for better or worse by the fact that he lived in 
a ‘rhetorical’ age, an age, that is, in which the ‘ars bene dicendi’ was 
the staple of education, and was more highly valued by the general 
public than it has been in subsequent times. 

F. H. Cotson. 
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THE LOGOS OF THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. 


Tuat there is a literary affinity between the Pastoral Epistles and 
those which are generally accepted as Pauline no one doubts. But it 
is still argued by competent authorities that this dependence is due to 
identity of authorship. Leaving this question entirely on one side, we 
may gain some light upon it by considering whether or not there is any 
literary dependence on the Johannine literature. 

The expression ‘to know the truth’ is a purely Johannine mode of 
describing faith. It occurs with verb éxvy:yvéoxw in 1 Tim. iv 3, and 
with the noun éxéyvwors in 2 Tim. ii 25, iii 7, Tit. i 1. 

The use of davepdw to describe the manifestation in the flesh is almost 
uniquely Johannine. The only exception (outside the Pastorals) is 
1 Pet. i 20, where it may possibly have been taken from 1 John. 

It is used in 1 Tim. iii 16, 2 Tim.ig, ro, Tit. i 3. The last two 
passages must be quoted : 
xdpw, thv Sobcicavy jpiv év Xpurtd “Incod zpd xpovuv aiwviwy, pavepw- 
Gcioay dé viv dia ris érihaveias ToD Swrppos jpav Xprorod “Inood xarapyy- 
cavtos pev Tov Odvarov pwricavros St Lujy Kai ddOapoiav ba rod edayyeXiov. 
‘Grace, which was given to us in Christ Jesus before times eternal, 
but has now been made manifest through the epiphany of our 
Saviour Christ Jesus, who did away with death and brought to light life 
and immortality through the Gospel.’ 

It is difficult to dissociate this description from the Gospel as pour- 
trayed in John. The word evayyeXéiov is, of course, used in its Pauline 
sense, but its precise connotation here is not Pauline but eminently 
Johannine. The Logos pre-exists as Grace in the communion of the 
Father and the Son, and is manifested now as ‘the eternal life, which 
was in communion with the Father and was manifested to us’ (1 John 
i1-2). The collocation avepdw . . . éripdvea . . . dwrilw, all referring 
to the incarnation, have a most marked Johannine colouring. 

But the quotation from Tit. i 2-3 is still more significant : 

Luis aiwviov hv exnyyeiAaro 6 dipevdns Ocds rpd xpovwv aiwviwy épavépwoe 
3é xatpois idious, Tov Adyov adrod, év Kypvypari d éxvoredOny eyo. 
‘eternal life, which God, who cannot lie, promised before times eternal, 


but made manifest at his own (appointed) seasons,’ even his Logos, by 
the proclamation with which I was entrusted.’ 


1 Cf. Gal. vig; Heb. i1; 1 Tim. ii 6 where there is a similar apposition, 7d 
paprvpov Katpois idiots. 
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This passage seems to require a personal sense for Logos. It is 
parallel to ‘eternal life’, just as the Logos of the Gospel corresponds to 
the Eternal Life of the Epistle of St John. 

The same personal sense seems to be required in Tit. i 9: 
dvTexopevov Tod Kata THy didaxiv misTod Adyou, iva Suvards 7} Kal TapaKadelv 
év TH dbackadia TH tyawovcy Kal Tos dvTiA€yovras éAeyxewv. 

‘cleaving to the Logos who is faithful according to the teaching, in 
order that he may be empowered both to exhort in doctrine which is 
sound, and to convict gainsayers.’ 

The passage then becomes parallel to 2 Tim. iv 17: 

6 8& Kipws po rapéory Kai éveduvapwod pe iva de énod 7d Kypvypa mAnpo- 
popn hy 

‘but the Lord stood by me and empowered me in order that the Gospel 
published through me might be fully believed.’ 

dvréxoua is used with a personal object in all the other N. T. passages, 
Matt. vi 24, Lk. xvi 13, 1 Thes. v 14. 

By itself this passage may be regarded as indeterminate, but the 
above interpretation is immensely strengthened when the well-known 
use in the Pastorals of zurrds 6 Adyos is considered. A personal inter- 
pretation of the passages in which the sentence occurs is a frioré 
extremely probable, because of the occurrence in the Pauline Epistles 
of the precisely parallel formula rurrds 5 Geds (1 Cor. i 9, x 13, 2 Cor. 
i 18) and also mords 6 xahdv tpas (t Thes. v 24), murrds € éorw 
5 Kvpuos (2 Thes. iii 3). 

But the sense is improved in each case, and in some cases sense is 
made of nonsense by the above interpretation. 

1 Tim. i 15: ‘I thank him that empowered me—even Christ Jesus 
our Lord, because he deemed me to be faithful, appointing me for 
service, who formerly was a blasphemer, and a persecutor and a scoffer ; 
but I obtained mercy, because I did it in unbelief when I was ignorant, 
but the grace of our Lord abounded exceedingly with faith and love 
which is in Christ Jesus. Faithful is the Logos (ruwrds 6 Adyos) and 
worthy of all acceptation (xai raons dmrodoyx7js aos) because Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners; of whom I am chief; but 
I obtained mercy for this reason that in me as chief Jesus Christ might 
show all his long-suffering for an example of those who should believe 
on him unto eternal life.’ 

To give an impersonal sense to Adyos here entirely interrupts the 
argument. Although Paul was an egregious sinner, nevertheless 
the Logos counted him faithful, and used him because he acted in 
ignorance. Therefore the Logos proved himself to be faithful and 
worthy of all acceptation because it was for the express purpose of 
saving sinners that he came into the world. 
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This interpretation gives the whole passage a connected sense, which 
is otherwise interrupted by the sudden insertion of a ‘ saying’. 

The personal sense may be said to be conclusively proved by the 
personal use of the expression dons dodo is détos in other contexts 
outside the N. T. 

Philo, speaking of Hope (ii 410 De Praem. et Poen. § 2), says that 
some men have destroyed the seeds of hope; others while seeming to 
have hope attribute everything to themselves. ‘All these are open 
to accusation (iaérw:); he alone is worthy of acceptation (dodoyjjs 
déos) who attributes his hope to God.’ 

An inscription at Ephesus is quoted in which the exact phrase occurs 
(Bernard, Pastoral Epistles, p. 32), ‘Titus Aelius Priscus, a man most 
approved, and worthy of all honour and acceptation (zaoys tits xai 
dmrodox7s agiov)’. 

The meaning assigned to the phrase (e.g. Field Notes Trans. N. T.), 
‘worthy of all approbation or admiration’, is certainly too patronizing 
for the passages in Philo. In the above inscription it is coupled with 
doxiywraros = ‘true and tried’. In the above passage from Philo it is 
contrasted with trairvos—the man who attributes everything to himself 
is liable to be called to account ; ‘unreliable’ is the nearest word. It is 
often coupled with éxiAyrros and contrasted with érawerds (Leg. Alleg. 
iii § 23, i 102; i 283 Quod Deus Immut., § 15). 

It means far more than ‘ worthy of admiration’, which is rendered in 
Philo dgia rod Oavpalerba (i 69 Leg. Alleg. ii § 5). It emphasizes 
aiaTés—‘ worthy of universal credit and renown’. So in his comment 
on Num. xx 18 ff Philo says, ‘ Let us say to the wicked man, If we drink 
your water, if we touch anything of yours at the impulse of the moment, 
we shall afford you credit and renown (ry Kal dzrodoyyjv) in place of 
discredit and disgrace (dvoxAcias xai dripias)—for these are all you 
deserve’ (Quod Deus Immut., § 36 i 298).' 

The following passage helps not only to fix the connotation of 
drodoxy, but also to connect Pauline and Johannine thought. ‘God 
said to Abraham, Yea (Na), behold thy wife Sarah shall bring forth 
a Son. The symbolic answer “Yea” is striking. For what is more 
characteristic than that God should promise the good and should 
speedily grant it? But every foolish man has refused those to whom he 
promises the divine gift. At any rate the Scriptures introduce Leah as 
hated ; wherefore also (86 xa‘) she obtained such an appellation. For 
being interpreted it means “‘ being refused ” and “ being weary with toil”, 
because of the fact that all of us turn away from virtue and think it 

1 The combination rip) «at dodox7 is also found ; ii 186 De Decalogo,§ 10; ii 137 


De Vita Moysis, § 4; the single word also i 480 Quis rer. div., § 10; ii 366 De Creat. 
Princ., § 6, and a second time in ii 137. 
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wearisome, as it often makes commands which are not pleasant. But 
she has been deemed worthy of so great credit and renown (rocavrns 
drodoxns Hgiwrar) by the leader’ (of the universe) that her womb was 
opened by him and received a seed of divine generation (oropav Oetov 
yovns) with a view to the origination (yéveow) of good pursuits and 
deeds.’ (I 617, De Mut. Nominum, § 44.) The first part should be 
compared with 2 Cor. i 17-20, which applies the Philonian passage to 
Christ Jesus: ‘ For whatever promises of God there are, in Him is the 
Yea (7d Nai); wherefore also (8 xai) through Him is the Amen to 
God for glory through us.’ This passage is the exact Pauline equiva- 
lent of the Johannine refrain of the Pastorals murtis 5 Adyos Kal raons 
drodox7s aévos ; and it goes back to murrds 6 @eds (2 Cor. i 18). 

The fontal passages for the application of zurrds to 6 @eds are i 181 De 
Sacrif. Ab. et Caini, § 28, and i 486, Quis rer. div. her.,§ 18. Philo’s posi- 
tion is that God alone is zuards—creation, though good, is fallible—the 
uncreated and unbegotten is alone infallible. The writer of the Pastorals, 
following John, is at pains to assert that the Logos, though He became 
part of creation in Jesus Christ, nevertheless existed in the beginning, 
before creation, and He, with the gospel which he brought through 
Jesus Christ and published abroad by Paul, is absolutely reliable. The 
phrase is the equivalent of the Johannine aAyOws. 

The only impersonal interpretation of zurds 6 Adyos that has ever 
been advanced is that it introduces a liturgic refrain. This it plainly 
does not do in all the passages. Surely rurrds 6 Adyos is itself the 
refrain, parallel to the precisely similar agvos 7d dpviov (Apoc. v 12), for 
7+ dpviov of the Apocalypse is the equivalent of 4 Adyos in the Gospel. 

The interpretation is made doubly sure by the fact that the expres- 
sion ‘came into the world’ is used exclusively by John of the Logos 
(Jn. i 9, xii 46, xvi 28, xviii 37). In 1 Tim. iii 1 rwrds 6 Adyos 
obviously belongs to the preceding chapter ‘ She shall be saved through 
child-bearing, if they abide in faith and love and sanctification with 
sobriety’ for ‘the Logos is faithful’ and will reward the faith and love 
which is in Christ Jesus. The use of pévw év is distinctly Johannine. 

t Tim. iv 9: ‘ Faithful is the Logos and worthy of all acceptation ; 
for to this end we labour and strive, because we have set our hope on 
the living God, who is the Saviour of all men, especially of the believing 
(rurrov).’ 

The connexion with ‘hope’ recalls the passage from Philo, with 
whom the Pastorals have any number of affinities. The promise which 
godliness carries both for this life and for the life to come (iv 8) will not 
be defeated, because the Logos is faithful. 

2 Tim. ii 8-14: ‘Remember Jesus Christ who has been raised from 


1 Reading Tov fyyepovos. 
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the dead, of the seed of David according to my Gospel; in whom 
I suffer hardship unto bonds as a malefactor, but the Logos of God has 
not been bound. For this cause I endure all things for the elect’s sake, 
that they also may obtain the salvation which is in Christ Jesus with 
eternal glory. Faithful is the Logos ; for if we die with him, we shall also 
live with him ; if we endure we shall also reign with him; if we shall 
deny him he also will deny us; if we are faithless, he abides faithful 
(xurrés), for he cannot deny himself.’ 

The connexion of thought seems almost to require a personal inter- 
pretation of wurds 6 Adyos. What can be the point of ‘he abides 
faithful, for he cannot deny himself’, unless this harks back to ‘ faithful 
is the Logos’? 

Tit. iii 4: ‘But when the goodness and kindness of God our Saviour 
shone forth, he saved us, not because of works that are in righteousness 
which we ourselves did, but according to his mercy, through the laver 
of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost which he poured upon 
us richly through Jesus Christ our Saviour, in order that being justified 
by his grace we might become heirs of eternal life according to hope. 
Faithful is the Logos ; and I wish you to affirm confidently concerning 
these things, that those who have put their faith in God may be careful 
to maintain good works.’ 


Not only does the context require the personal Logos, who is faithful 
and will not belie the hope of those who have put their faith in God; 
but the laver of regeneration (Aourpod raduyeveoias) and renewing of the 
Holy Ghost (dvaxawwoéws Ivevparos ‘Ayiov) are obviously the writer's 
interpretation of John’s ‘born of water and of the Spirit’. 

The use of {ryous ‘ questioning or controversy ’, a common Philonian 
term, is limited to the Pastorals (1 Tim. i 4, vi 4, 2 Tim. ii 23, Tit. 
iii 9), one passage in the Gospel, and two in Acts. 

In 1 Tim. vi 4 it is coupled with ‘Logomachy’. Could this be more 
aptly illustrated than by the use in John iii 25 ‘There arose therefore 
a controversy (fryers) on the part of the disciples of John with a Jew 
concerning purification’? ‘This is the kind of logomachy, or seeking 
after words, deprecated by John, as contrasted with the real {#ryows or 
seeking for the Logos Himself. 

typyoca évroAyv (1 Tim. vi 14) is entirely Johannine ; ‘ dwelling in 
light unapproachable, whom no one of men hath seen or can see’ (év 
cer ovdeis dvOpirwv odd ideiv divara), 1 Tim. vi 16 ; a commonplace 
in Philo, is also reiterated in John. 

‘Before Christ Jesus who witnessed the good confession before 
Pontius Pilate’, vi 13 (rod parvpyoavros éxi Movriov TMiAdrov tiv Kadjv 
épodoyiav). 

The use of paprupéw to describe Jesus before Pilate, according to the 
Synoptic account, seems quite out of place. It might have been 
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suggested by the Synoptic account of the Trial before the Sanhedrin. 
But that is excluded here. On the other hand, in John’s account of the 
Trial before Pilate, Jesus Himself uses the verb ‘To this end have 
I come into being, and to this end have I come into the world that 
I may bear witness (iva waprupyow) to the truth’. This was surely in 
the mind of the writer. There would seem some reason, therefore, to 
believe that the Pastorals are not only post-Pauline, but even post- 
Johannine. 
ERNEST WALDER. 


‘DESTROY THIS TEMPLE, AND IN THREE DAYS 
I WILL RAISE IT UP. (St JouN ii 19.) 


St Matt. xxvi 61 wpoceAOovres Sv0 clrov, Otros Efy, Avvapar xataddoat 
Tov vaov TOD eod, kai dua tprdv HpepOv oixodopncat adrov. 

St Matt. xxvii 39 of 3¢ raparopevdpevor EBAachipovv . . . A€yovres, “O 
Katadvwy Tov vadv Kal év tpiriv Huépais oixodopav, THrov ceavTov. 

St Mark xiv 58 jxovcapev airod A€yovros 6m "Ey® xatradiow Tov vadv 
TovTov Tov xELpoTroinTov, Kal du Tpiav tuepav GAAov dyxepoToiyrov 
oixodopnjow. 

St Mark xv 29 of raparopevopevor EBAacdypovv . . . A€yovTes, Odd, 6 
Katadiwv Tov vadv, Kai oikodopav év Tpiciv uepas, THoov cweavTov. 

St John ii 19 dwexpiOn 6 “Incods xai elrev adrois, Avoate tov vadv Todrov, 
kal év Tpuriv Hyépas eyep@ adrov. 

Acts vi 13 [Accusation of St Stephen] ‘O dv@pwros otros od maverat 
pypara Aah@v Kata Tod Térov Tod dyiov TovToU . . . dxykdayev yap 
airod A€yovros Gti “Ingots 4 Nalwpaios obros xatadioe Tov Torov 


TOUTOV. 


These passages seem to make it clear that our Lord uttered some 
words about destroying the temple and raising it up in three days, which 
became the subject of misrepresentation by His enemies and, probably, 
misunderstanding by His friends. It is evident that the saying was 
well known, and played an important part in determining the popular 
attitude towards Jesus, and it would seem that it was bandied about in 
various forms, and was the subject of keen discussion among Christians 
themselves, and between them and their Jewish opponents. 

The first problem is to ascertain the original form of the words. In 
an article in the Zxpositor, vol. xvii, p. 415 (June 1919), Dr H. J. White 
maintained that the saying is most accurately preserved in the Fourth 
Gospel, and this conclusion commends itself strongly to the present 
writer. The fact that the form given by the fourth evangelist is the 
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shortest and most striking, the addition in St Mark of the explanatory 
words xetporoinrov and dxetporoinrov, and the attribution of the words 
by the two synoptists to ‘false witnesses’, without any attempt to 
explain their real origin or meaning, all point in the same direction. 
But if what our Lord actually said was ‘ Destroy this temple, and jn 
three days I will raise it up’, what were these words intended to imply? 
The Fourth Gospel gives an explanation: ‘He was speaking of the 
temple of his body. When therefore he was raised from the dead, his 
disciples remembered that he said this, and believed the scripture and 
the word which he spake.’ It is evidently the purpose of the writer to 
explain the confusion which had led to the use of the words by the 
false witnesses and the mockers at Calvary. The synoptists were 
unable to account for the tradition current among the Jews as to the 
saying, and therefore had to leave Christians open to attack in respect 
of it, but the fourth evangelist feels able to supply the deficiency. 

But is his explanation of our Lord’s intention correct? Dr White 
thinks it is, and suggests that when uttering the words He made 
a gesture indicating that by the Aramaic word translated vacy He meant 
His own body. This is, of course, possible, but it is clear in that case 
that the Jews very stupidly misunderstood His words, for they answered 
* Forty-and-six years was this temple in building’ &c. Moreover, such 
a cryptic and allusive manner of utterance is foreign to the general style 
of our Lord’s sayings, at least if we exclude the longer parabolic 
discourses which are peculiar to the Fourth Gospel. I venture, there- 
fore, to suggest another explanation: namely, that our Lord’s words 
were meant to be taken quite literally as applying to the Temple, and 
that He was actually offering to rebuild the Temple in three days if the 
Jews would first pull it down. Consider the circumstances. The scene 
is the Temple court itself, and our Lord has just driven out the money- 
changers and sellers of animals for the Temple sacrifices. The Jews 
demand a sign of His authority to do this. What answer could He 
give? Nothing short of a great miracle would satisfy them. But 
miracles were to be performed only for those who would first make 
a great act of faith in God. He therefore issues to them a challenge in 
answer to their own challenge. If they will destroy the Temple, He 
will manifest His authority over it by rebuilding it in three days. It 
may be said that there was no likelihood of such a challenge being 
accepted, and probably our Lord’s purpose was to turn the edge of the 
Jewish criticism and to deprecate their demands for signs. But there 
may well be a touch of playfulness in the words, our Lord gently 
indicating that their continual demands for signs and wonders shew 
that they move in an atmosphere of unreality. For this method of 
countering an unreasonable demand by requiring a condition unlikely 
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to be fulfilled by the opponent, we may compare our Lord’s reply 
to the question in St Mark xi 27 and parallels, ‘By what authority 
doest thou these things? And who gave thee this authority?’ He 
answers by putting another question, ‘ The baptism of John, was it from 
heaven, or of men?’, which they cannot answer. Both these cases are 
instances of ‘answering a fool according to his folly ’. 

If this explanation of St John ii 19 is correct, it is easy to account 
for the other passages. The words, ambiguous when separated from 
the occasion of their utterance, were taken up by Jewish opponents and 
suffered corruption in transmission. It seemed to make little difference 
whether he had said ‘ Destroy’ or ‘I will destroy’: it was the claim to 
be able to rebuild in three days which impressed the memory. Hence 
the false witnesses brought forward at the trial a distorted version of the 
saying, which helped to secure the condemnation of Jesus: and 
the popular account of the saying and the hatred which it aroused are 
represented by the words of the mockers at the Cross. But, after the 
Resurrection, those who remembered the original words felt that they 
had a key to their mystical meaning, and produced the explanation 
which is given in the Fourth Gospel. Meanwhile, others who knew 
only the corrupt version, ‘I will destroy’ &c., had come to connect the 
saying with the expectation of the Parousia, when the Lord would 
return to destroy the old Temple and build the new Temple in His 
kingdom. This may be the explanation of the charge brought against 
St Stephen in Acts vi 13. 

F. P. CHEETHAM. 


NOTE ON 2 TIM. ii 15. 


A.V. and R.V. both have ‘a workman that needeth not to be ashamed’ 
for épyaérnv dveraioxuvrov, The only other instance of adver. quoted in 
the Lexicons is Josephus Azz. xviii 7. 1, where Herodias says to Herod, 
‘Do not esteem it a thing not to be ashamed of to be inferior to one who 
the other day lived upon thy charity’. This suggests that the meaning 
in 2 Tim. is ‘a workman not to be ashamed of’, and there must surely 
be a reminiscence of St Mark viii 38 (= St Luke ix 26) 6 vids rod 
dvOpirov éracxwOycera abrov. This meaning accords better with the 
éxi of dver., and with the usually passive significance of verbal adjectives 
in -ros. The idea of Christ being ashamed of some of His workmen is 
parallel with that of His being proud of others, as in 2 Cor. viii 23 
‘they are the glory of Christ’. See also Heb. xi 16. The mistake (if 
it be one) seems to have arisen from the Vulgate inconfusibilis. 


E. F, Brown, 
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SOME HEBREW ROOTS AND THEIR MEANINGS: 72. 


To Mr Driver (7. 7: S. xxiii p. 72) belongs the merit of the discovery 
that two separate roots are concealed under the form 728, which is 
translated ‘break through’ in the Oxford Hebrew Lexicon (p. 829 a). 
He rightly tells us that in 1 Chron. xiii 2 and 2 Chron. xxxi 5 ‘the 
sense required by the context for 75 is “to command”, “issue an 
edict” ’. 

In altering the Hebrew Lexicon, as Mr Driver proposes, ‘(ii) /5 
issued an edict, commanded (= Ass. (iii) parasu)’, I would urge that 
the following additions be made: ‘Arabic sys id.; Syr. w2 to 
requite ’. 

In Arabic .,2 is so commonly used of the commands of God or of 
the Prophet Muhammad which are binding upon men that examples 
need not be quoted here. In Syriac «3 means to requite or to 
perform a duty incumbent upon one ; e.g. to pay what is due, to pay 
a debt, to perform the duty of prayer. The transition from the meaning 
of the Arabic ‘to make a thing obligatory’ to the Syriac ‘to do a thing 
that is obligatory’ is a gentle one. And the correspondence Heb. ¥ = 
Arabic ..2 = Aram. «& = Ass. ¢ is, of course, according to rule (Brockel- 
mann Grundriss Band I p. 128). 

ALFRED GUILLAUME. 


THE BIBLICAL TEXT OF FIRMICUS MATERNUS. 


Tue De Errore Profanarum Religionum of Firmicus Maternus, 
written circa 347, contains some interesting Biblical quotations. It is 
true that only a single MS of this work exists, so that tendencies of 
copyists to assimilate the Biblical text to a later form cannot be checked. 
It is also obvious that the greater part of the quotations are not taken 
directly from Scripture, but from Cyprian’s Zestimonia and ad Fortu- 
natum. In the de Errore there are fifty-nine actual citations of the 
Bible, increased by Ziegler in the index of his edition to seventy by the 
inclusion of casual Biblical allusions. Of the fifty-nine, thirty-nine are 
taken from Cyprian with no material deviation, eight others vary 
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slightly from Cyprian’s text, five vary considerably, one occurs in ps.- 
Cyprian de duplici martyrio but certainly is not borrowed from that 
source,! and only six are not found in Cyprian. The general accuracy 
of the MS of Firmicus Maternus is confirmed by its very exact corre- 
spondence with the MS of the Zestimonia which Hartel calls L. 

Two related problems are suggested by the Biblical text of Firmicus 
Maternus : (i) Was the text which he knew independently of Cyprian 
African in character? (ii) Where did Firmicus live? In regard to the 
second point it is widely accepted that he is identical with the pagan 
author of the astrological work MMatheseos libri VIII, who lived in 
Sicily.2 But that does not imply that Sicily was the scene of his 
Christian life. It may have been, or it may not. 

The forty-seven citations taken from Cyprian with little or no varia- 
tion can tell us nothing definite. Of the five quotations which present 
important divergences from Cyprian, three offer the most likely field of 
investigation ; they are all from the Psalms, and it is an obvious explana- 
tion to see the influence of the version with which Firmicus was familiar 
in the worship of the church carrying him away from Cyprian’s text. 
If Firmicus had any first-hand knowledge of a contemporary and local 
Latin version, it is in the Psalter as a liturgical book that it would 
naturally be sought. ‘The passages are: 

(i) Ps. xliv 3-9. Firm. 23 (ed. Ziegler 58. 26) 
3-5 a Cypr. Zest. ii g (ed. Hartel 97. 18) 
5 4-16 not in Cypr. 
7 and 8 Cypr. Zes?. ii 6 (69. 18) 
9 not in Cypr. 
(ii) Ps. xxiii 7-9. Firm. 24 (62. ro) 
Cypr. Zest. ii 29 (97. 10). 
(iii) Ps. cix 1-4. Firm. 24 (64. 12) 
1 and 2 Cypr. Zest. ii 26 (93. 3) 
3a not in Cypr. 
34 and 4 Cypr. Zest. i 17 (50. 15). 
The variations will be most easily seen in a Conspectus of the text as it 
appears (a) in Cyprian, (4) in Firmicus, (¢) Vulg. noting other variations. 
1 The work is a sixteenth-century forgery. 
2 Cf. de Errore 7 for acquaintance with Henna. 
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In all these passages Firmicus deserts Cyprian’s true text and corresponds 
largely with A (a bastard fourth-fifth century text not differing sub- 
stantially from the Gallican Vulgate). ‘There is no indication that 
Firmicus used this worthless text of Cyprian but the likeness of his 
version to A, to Irenaeus, the Vulg., and in a less degree perhaps to 
Hilary, suggests that all represent variations of the normal fourth-century 
(European) form. Unless Irenaeus is assimilated by copyists to the 
later form, this may indicate further that the Latin version of Irenaeus 
is not contemporary but belongs, as Hort believed, to the fourth century. 

(i) Ps. xliv. Firmicus’s virtutem is obviously a copying error for veri- 
tatem. ‘The non-African character of Firmicus is seen in sfeciosus forma, 
in aeternum, gladium, specie et pulchritudine, laetitiae, consortibus tuts. 
The closer correspondence of Augustine (Zmarr.) and the Verona 
Psalter with the African type in the phrases iz saecula saeculorum, virga 
aequitatis, exultationis, participibus, emphasizes the non-African basis of 
Firmicus, which indeed is self-evident. On the other hand, Firmicus 
preserves two African expressions in (i) o/eum in the acc., and (ii) 
tocunditate adfecerunt ; (i) perhaps is doubtful, for though found in 
Lactantius as well as Cyprian, it also occurs in the Psalters of St German’s 
and of Corbey, the Speculum, and the Psalter of Monte Cassino ; (ii) is 
more definite. Jocunditas and iocundare regularly represent eidpooivy 
and eidpaivew in the African version. The later usage is /aefitia and 
faetari. Cyprian has tocundare in Ps. xcvi 1, Ps. cxvii 24, and 
often, e. g. 

Ps. Ixvii 4 (Zes¢. ii 28) ‘Et iusti iocundentur et delectentur in 
iocunditate ’. 

Vulg.: ‘ Et iusti epulentur . . . et delectentur in laetitia’. 

LXX : kai oi dixavor eippavOyrwoav .. . reppOyrwcay ev eippoovvy. 

The Verona Ps. also commonly has tocundare for cidpaivew, and 
Fulgentius of Ruspe (African early sixth-century) has a phrase in 
Ps. xv ro very close to Firmicus, ‘ Adimplebis me iocunditate’ (ad 
Trasam. 1. 19). Here Vulg. has /aetitia, as usually. 

(ii) In Ps. xxiii Firmicus departs from the true African readings like 
auferte, rex claritatis. ‘The phrase oi dpyovres iyav was a difficulty to 
the Latin translators, no doubt chiefly because of the association of 
princeps with the Emperors. This is marked especially in Firmicus 
who had just addressed the Emperors as sacrosancti principes (c. 17), 
but it occurs as early as Tertullian who several times simply trans- 
literates the Greek word as archontes (e.g. de Res. 20, adv. Prax. 28, 
adv. Marc. iv 42,v 4). The literal rendering principes vestrum added 
verbal difficulties to the moral difficulty. The genitive principis is 
a correction due to that difficulty. It was not seen that vestrum or 
vestri was the genitive of vos. The phrase gui praeestis illis seems to 
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occur in no other citation of this Psalm, and must be the gloss either 
of Firmicus or a scribe, probably of the former. Praecesse was com- 
monly used of the technical occupation of any office. L. and S. quote 
Dig. i 2. 2 pracesse aedibus, i.e. aedilis esse, and Cod. v 5. 7 pracesse 
mercimonio, It is the kind of phrase an educated man might use. 

(iii) Ps. cix provides a good test. It is, in Firmicus’s version, of com- 
posite character. He begins by copying from Cyprian, he then continues 
from memory in a verse of which there is no version in Cyprian, and 
when he reaches the concluding verse which can be checked by Cyprian 
he has quite deserted the African text. Generavi is the important 
word. It is the reading of L (overlooked by Hartel) and is the usual 
Cyprianic rendering of égeyévvyoa. Cf. citation of this passage in Cypr. 
Ep. 63 (703. 7) and of Ps. ii 7 in Zest. ii 8 (73. 5). Zn claritate sancto- 
rum = év TH Aapmrporyntt Tov ayiwy appears in Vulg. as in splendoribus 
(the plural being based on the reading of most of the MSS of LXX 
except the Vatican). C/aritas in Cyprian’s Psalter translates dééa. Cf. 
also in Dan. vii 13 (Zest. ii 26). Aapmpdrns is rendered splendor by 
Aug. (Zarr.) and Ver. Ps. in the present passage and usually in the 
Latin versions, most of which have the plural. It is rendered claritas 
by Irenaeus and Speculum in Dan. xii 3. Firmicus’s phrase may be 
regarded as definitely non-African. Ad dexteram meam is a phrase 
which proves nothing. It is found in the present passage in Cyprian, 
Lactantius, Tertullian, Augustine, and others. With Firmicus’s a dextris 
meis agree Hilary, Vulg., and Mozarabic, but there appears to be no 
consistent principle.’ 

The general significance of these features of Firmicus’s version is that 
his text is definitely non-African with marked African survivals. The 
African element is also noticeable in some of his independent quota- 
tions. In Gen. iii 5 (Firm. 26 (67. 12)) he reads guasi dit. The usual 
later translation of LXX ds is sicut. Sicut is found e.g. in the same 
passage in Lucifer Cal. (ed. Hartel, p. 134). Tyconius, who preserves 
some older readings though he does not quote this passage and usually 
has sicut, has guasi six times. In Gen. xxvii 37 (Firm. 18 (44. 17)) 
Firmicus has ‘ tritico et vino confirmavi illum’. There appears to be no 
other early citation of this verse. The usual later translation of ernpi{w is 
stabilio. Confirmo occurs in two passages of Ezekiel in Tyconius (Ez, xx 46 
and xxi 2),? and also in ¢ and e in Lk. ix 51, and as a translation of 
timoornpitw in Moz. of Ps. cxliv 14 (Vulg. ad/evaz). Usually confirmo in 
later texts represents xpatraiw. Cf. Ps. civ 4 in Moz. and Vulg. and Ps. 
xxxvii 20 in Vulg. Zviticum for oitros occurs in Ez. xxvi 29 in Tyconius,* 
in Jer. xxiii 28 in Cyprian, and in several O.L. MSS of Matt, xiii 25 

1 Cf. C. H. Turner in J. T. S. ii pp. 607 sqq. 
2 Ed. Burkitt 40 and 41. 5 ib. 33. 
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(including ¢ but not &). The more common rendering is /rumentum. 
Firmicus’s version of Ps. xliii 23-27 (Firm. 24 (61. 12)) corresponds 
largely with that in St German’s Ps. and is quite un-African in character 
as may be seen from a comparison with part of it occurring in 
Rom. viii 36 given by Cyprian ( Zesé. iii 18 (133. 10)). 

Firmicus : ‘ Aestimati sumus sicut oves occisionis.’ 

Cyprian: ‘ Deputati sumus ut oves victimae.’ 

Firmicus agrees with what is presumably the Roman version as may 
be seen by comparison with the letter of Moyses and Maximus printed 
in Cyprian’s works, Zp. 31. 4 (560. 14): 

‘ Aestimati sumus ut oves occisionis’ (HBgv victimae.") 

But one possibly African element remains in Firmicus iz era nos. 
Liberare = dvtpoiv (Vulg. redimere) occurs in Cyprian in Is. lxiii 9 
( Zest. ii 7 (72. 1)), where Tyconius has redimere (Tyc. 10). But no 
definite conclusion can be drawn from this for vedime nos is read in 
Aug. (Zxnarr.), Verona Ps., and Liber de Promissiontbus,? and Tertullian 
and Cyprian generally use Zderare for pierPa, e.g. Pss. xxi 21 and 
XXXili 20. 

Against the African elements may be set both the general non- 
African character of Firmicus’s text already seen and other particular 
examples. In Ps. xliii 23 Firmicus’s opfem fer nobis (Vulg. adiuva nos) 
may be noticed; the whole passage is distinctly non-African. Lvber 
de Prom. preserves the true African reading auxiliare nobis, for auxiliari 
was Cyprian’s word for Bonfeiv. Cf. his citations of Pss. xxi 20 and 
cxvii 7. In Matt. xxviii 20 Firmicus (24 (64. 6)) has the usual 
baptizantes. But the original word in Tertullian and Cyprian was 
tingentes, though this word from Cyprian’s own practice of restricting 
it to heretical baptism was doomed to an early disappearance from the 
Biblical text. 

Finally Firmicus has a lengthy series of independent quotations from 
the Ep. of Jeremy (Baruch 6), 5-10, 21-25, 28, 30 sqq., 50-57 (Firm. 28 
(74. 14)). Only in a few words is comparison with a Cyprianic text 
possible. Verse 5 occurs in Cypr. de Orat. Dom. 5 (269. 22). 

Firmicus reads: ‘Dicite autem in cordibus vestris tibi oportet 
adorare domine.’ 

Cyprian: ‘In sensu autem tibi debet adorari domine,’ 

_which is altered (probably on account of the unusual impersonal dede?) 
by G to 

* Tibi (te G 2) debemus adorare dne.’ 


1 Cf. Iren. iv 27. 1 and Luc. Cal. p. 309. 
2 Wrongly attributed to Prosper of Aquitaine, but almost certainly the work of 


an African pupil of Augustine. It preserves many early readings of the African type. 
3 E, W. Watson Style and Lang. of St Cyprian p. 264. 
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Vulg. reads: ‘Dicite autem in cordibus vestris te oportet adorari 
domine,’ 
obviously Firmicus has nothing in common with Cyprian. The most 
noteworthy feature in Firmicus is the construction of adorare with 
dative in imitation of rpooxvveiy ao. Rénsch only quotes as parallels 
several passages in the Latin of Codex Bezae and one passage from 
Augustine.’ Throughout the series of quotations Firmicus differs in 
many minor points from the common Vulg. text and keeps e.g. in 
tenses closer to the Vatican text of LXX. Dom Amelli has noticed 
the fact that Firmicus’s text of the Ep. of Jeremy corresponds closely 
with that of Codex Cavensis.? Cod. Cavensis is a ninth-century MS 
of the Bible mainly Vulg. in character. Its Psalter is Mozarabic, and 
the whole text originates from Spain. 

Can any definite conclusions be drawn from this examination? It 
seems perfectly clear that apart from his use of Cyprian’s Zestimonia, 
which had a wide circulation far beyond Africa, Firmicus uses a version 
of the O.L. (certainly of the Psalter and probably of other books) 
which has a basis fundamentally non-African. It is akin to but not 
derived from such texts as appear in the Gallican, Moz., and St German’s 
Psalters. It shews also affinities with the text represented by Hartel’s A 
of Cyprian’s Zestimonia, though it owes nothing directly to that artificial 
text. It is therefore an early example of this type. At the same time 
his version has a fairly definite and quite independent African element, 
apparently through survival and not through interpolation. 

Where did the Christian Firmicus live? There are two possible 
places. One is Sicily, the home of his pagan self or his pagan double. 
If it could be shewn that a Biblical text bearing marks of African 
influence existed there, the matter could end. There appears to be 
no evidence pointing either way. On the other hand Spain fulfils the 
conditions. There are many traces of the African text in Spain. 
Pacian of Barcelona (360-390) has markedly African features, and they 
have come into the Mozarabic Psalter. The Spanish text with a 
minimum of the African element is probably seen in Cod. Cavensis of 
Baruch and in Cyprian A. May not Firmicus represent an early stage 
of the supersession of the African by the later European text with 
Spain as its scene? 

E. J. MARTIN. 


1 Ttala u. Vulgata p. 439. 
2 I am indebted to Prof. Burkitt for drawing my attention to this. I have as yet 
been unable to see a transcript of the Cod. Cav. version of the Ep. of Jeremy. 
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A SACRAMENTARY OF THE AMBROSIAN RITE. 


MSS of the Ambrosian rite are naturally uncommon ; their use did 
not extend over a wide area, and apparently most of those which survive 
are still to be found in or near Milan, the oldest being Ambros. A 24 dis, 
a Sacramentary of the ninth century. A new MS, written only a century 
later, has therefore some interest. London, Br. Mus., Harleian 2510 
is thus described in the old catalogue : 


1. M. Tul. Ciceronis de inventione rhetorica libri 2. X. 
2. a Rhetoricorum ad Herennium libri 4. 
In huius codicis membrana alius de vita Mauritii Liber olim erat 
exaratus et postea magna ex parte deletus ut hic inscriberetur. 
3. De universo liber ‘ Mundus igitur constat...’ XIV. 
4. Tractatiunculus de Scientiis occultis cui initium : 
‘Quidam qui volunt hunc libellum esse Artem . . .’ 
5. An. Manl. Tor. Sev. Boethii Arithmeticae Liber. 
Codex membranaceus diversis temporibus exaratus. XIII. 


In this entry the first date ‘s. X’ is not warranted by the script, 
which is of at least the twelfth century. The reference to St Maurice 
is derived from a rubric on fol. 87%, which will be explained later. 
There is no life of St Maurice. 

The volume consists of four parts : 


1. Cicero de Inventione Rhetoricae libb. II, and ad Herennium 
libb. IV. Ff. 1-122. 

2. A cosmological work. Ff. 124-131’. 

3. An astrological fragment in double columns. Ff. 132-135Y. 

4. Boethii Ars metrica. Ff. 136-167’. 


The first three belonged to the Dominicans at Chartres in the 
fourteenth century and have their ex Advis; the fourth possibly was 
also part of their library, but has no indication of that. The volume 
was bound by Harley and has on fol. 1 the inscription in the hand of 
Wanley: ‘13 die Mensis Augusti a.p. 1724’. The whole volume is 
written on vellum, but the sizes of the four parts vary. 

The first part is entirely palimpsest on thick parchment, and consists 
of 123 leaves. Its size is cm. 2416-5 and it has been cut down 
slightly, but none of the earlier text has been cut away. The rubrics 
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are generally very legible, and in good sunlight enough of the text can 
be read to make identification certain. The contents are an Ambrosian 
Sacramentary containing : 


1. Propers for the liturgical year; the first surviving would seem to 
be 30th Nov. Bapt. St Ambrosii, the last is SS. Simon and Jude. 
The proper consists of super populum, super sindonem, super 
oblata (sometimes secreta), pracfatio, ad complendum (sometimes 
post communionem). 

2. Special masses—fro peccatis, pro tribulante, etc. 

3. A complete mass (missa canonica). Of this there survives : 

The Epistle Gal. vi 7-10. 

The Gospel St Luke xvii 2. The preface has not survived. 

The super sindonem beginning ‘ Porrige dexteram’ followed without 
‘Dominus vobiscum & Et cum spiritu tuo’ by 

The Creed as far as ‘et sepul[tus est] (the Creed is in very large 
script). 

Part of the Memento Domine famulorum beginning ‘Pro se quis- 
que’ as far as the end of the first list of saints. 

Prayer of consecration from ‘ pateretur Accipiens panem’: the end 
of f. 105% is very completely obliterated, but the rubricated 
letters ‘Hoc est enim corpus meum’ on f. ro5' and ‘Hic est 
enim calix sanguinis mei’ on f. ro5¥ and the crosses are clearly 
visible. 


The script varies very much in size; the normal page has thirteen 
lines, but some (especially those containing the special masses) are in 
a much smaller hand with as many as nineteen lines to a page. The 
script is Carolingian minuscule similar in appearance to the St Gall 
Psalter shewn in Steffens' 51b (= S? 63a) (St Gall, Stiftsbibl. 19) or 
the Reichenau Sacramentary in Chroust I 19. 2-3 (Vienna, Hofbibl. 
1815), and it is not unlike the Ambrosian Sacramentary (Milan, Amb. 
A 24 dis) in Ratti and Magistretti Monumenta Sacra et Profana vol. iv, 
Missale Ambrosianum. These are of the ninth century. The rubrics 
are in rustic capitals now brownish red in colour perhaps originally 
silver, and the initial letters were brownish red (or silver) and black 
alternately. There is no trace of any further illumination. The present 
arrangement of the leaves is as follows :— 

Ten fours, one six (with ff. ix and x cut out, making ten leaves), one 
three, two fours, one two (with f. iii cut out, making three leaves). 


80+ 10+6+4+24+ 3 = 123. 


The sacramentary seems to have been bound in fours. Only one 
complete four survives in the present volume. 
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The book seems to be of unmistakable Ambrosian origin : 


t. One leaf contains part of the Canon with the peculiar list of saints 
only found in the Ambrosian Canon ending with the names 
‘Hilarii, Iulii, Benedicti, Sisinni, Martirii’ (w¢ vid.). These 
words end fol. 57’. 

2. Special Milanese festivals appear prominently, e.g. SS. Gervase 
and Protase, Baptism and Ordination of St Ambrose, and unusual 
saints, e.g. St Babylas, SS. Carpophorus and Donatus. 

3. The masses usually, but not apparently always, contain the prayer 
super sindonem not found in other rites. 

There is a very long preface for March 21 St Benedict, and the 


calendar as it exists is as follows :— 
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Bapt. of St Ambrose. 

St Andrew. 

Ordin. of St Ambrose (and vigil). 

Octave of St Andrew. 

St Thomas. 

St Stephen. 

St John Evang. 

SS. Innocents. 

St James. 

St Silvester. 

St Sebastian 

St Vincent. 

St Babylas and three parvult, 

St Agatha. 

SS. Faustus and Jovita (common 
of saints). 

St Gregory. 

St Benedict. 

Annunciation. 

Deposition of St Ambrose. 

St George. 

SS. Philip and James. 

St John at the Latin Gate. 

SS. Gordian and Epimachus. 

SS. Nereus, Achilleus and Pancras. 

S. Maria ad Martyres. 

Deposition of St Denis. 

St Vitus. 

SS. Gervase and Protase (and vigil). 

Nativ. of St John Baptist (and 
vigil). 
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sy” June 26 SS. John and Paul. 

14” July 7(?) Octave of St Paul. 

48" ¥ Aug. t SS. Maccabees and Deposition of 
St Eusebius. 

52%, 53°" » 6 St Sixtus. 

an. » 7 SS. Donatus and Carpophorus. 

41%, 94h ¥ » 10 St Laurence (and vigil). 

94” » 13 SS. Hippolitus and Cassianus. 

42°, 477% » 15 Deposition of St Simplicianus and 


translation of SS. Sisinnus, 
Martirius, and Alexander. 


47°, 93° » 15 Assumption. 

93° » 29 Beheading of St John Baptist. 
85" Sept. 8 Nativity of B. V. M. 

85”, 54° », 14 Exaltation of Holy Cross. 
547" » 14 SS. Cornelius and Cyprian. 
87m ¥ » 21 St Matthew. 

87’ 5, 22 St Maurice and his companions. 
86" ¥ ,, 28 Dedic. eccl. St Michaelis. 

86” Oct. 7 St Mark, Pope. 

86", 51%" » 18 St-Luke. 

51°, 88° ,, 22 SS. Cosmas and Damian. 

88, 617 ,, 28 SS. Simon and Jude. 


The volume may have begun with the feast of St Martin (Nov. 11), 
and in that case the whole of the original first quire has disappeared. 
In the middle of the bottom margin of f. 22” is an old quiremark, 
probably VI; and on 24” is another, probably VII; and on go” is one 
that is more doubtful, but is perhaps XVIIII; and another occurs on 
102%. Parts of at least thirty quires survive. Four leaves, i.e. two 
pairs of conjugate leaves, have so far not yielded sufficient consecutive 
words to make their identification possible. All the others can be put 
provisionally into their original quires. 

The method of dating the feasts varies: the scribe sometimes employs 
the old Roman calendar and sometimes simply gives the date of the 
month. The feast of St George is dated 24th May, evidently through 
a confusion of the two systems ; for the feast occupies its normal place 
in the liturgical year. The dating is as follows :— 


Old Roman Style. Day of Month. 
St Thomas St Stephen 
St Silvester St John Evang. 
St Sebastian SS. Innocents 


SS. Philip and James St Babylas, &c. 
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Old Roman Style. Day of Month. 
St John before the Latin Gate SS. Faustinus, Jovita 
SS. Gordian and Epimachus St Gregory 
SS. Nereus, Achilleus, Pancras St Benedict 
St Maria ad Martyres Annunciation 
SS. Protase and Gervase (vigil) St George 
SS. John and Paul SS. Protase and Gervase 
Beheading of St John Baptist Nativ. of St John Bapt. 
Exaltation of Holy Cross SS. Carpophorus, Donatus 
St Matthew SS. Hippolitus, Cassian 
St Maurice Deposition of St Simplician 
St Luke 


The rubrics of the remaining saints in the calendar either are illegible 
or do not exist. The rubricator has made some mistakes: besides 
the misdating of St George he writes Beatismum instead of Baptismum 
and Crisononum instead of Chrisogonum, and on more than one 
occasion he has marked a preface fost communio: the concluding 
prayer is sometimes fost communio and sometimes ad complendum. 

A great part of the propers for Lent survive. These all have the 
stations assigned. ‘They are not named in the Bergamo Sacramentary 
printed in the Auctarium Solemense. The Benedictio Olivae on Palm 
Sunday survives. A considerable part of the Good Friday prayers occupy 
ff. 28 and 29, which alone survive from the original quire, but the 
prayer for the Pope is not extant, and the Emperor’s name has not been 
glossed. The next quire is mainly occupied with a very long Benedictio 
Caerei and the prayers for the lessons. The Easter service is entirely 
lost. Immediately after the Octave of Easter there comes ‘ Missa in 
Pascha ad annotina’, and then there appear to follow the Sundays after 
the Octave of Easter. The Pentecost services are very fragmentary, 
and of the Sundays after Pentecost only parts of the Octave and of the 
13th, 14th, 15th, and 17th survive. Nothing of Advent or Christmas 
or of the Sundays after Epiphany survives. 

The special masses which seem to have been appended shew no 
special peculiarity. There are fragments of at least ten surviving. 

The printed text in Auctarium Solemense is the most readily 
accessible standard of comparison. Agreement is not very close. The 
prefaces are of the same type, often enumerating details of the saint’s 
life ; but the prayers often correspond to those of the Gregorian Sacra- 
mentary as printed by Wilson. 


A. and W. J. ANDERSON. 
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Psalmenstudien 11, von SiGMUND MOwWINCKEL. (Jacob Dybwad, Kris- 
tiania, 1922.) 


THE first part of Dr Mowinckel’s work (which dealt with de individuel- 
len Klagepsalmen) was reviewed in the /. 7: S. for October 1922. The 
present instalment, a large book of 340 pages, bears the title Das Thron- 
besteigungsfest Jahwas und der Ursprung der Eschatologie. It is an impor- 
tant piece of work, whether we agree with the main conclusions of the 
author or not. The Psalms commonly called Accession ( Zhrondbesteigung) 
Psalms are Pss. xlvii, xciii, and xcv-xcix. (Dr Mowinckel would add 
Ps. c.) These are distinguished by three or four characteristic phrases 
of which the first to be mentioned is %* 7m, ‘JeHovan hath become 
king’, zo¢ as E.V. renders it, ‘JEHOVAH reigneth’. Dr Mowinckel’s 
view is that one of the yearly feasts which the Hebrews kept was treated 
as JEHOvAH’s Accession Day on which he was wont to be acclaimed in 
the words, ‘JEHOvAH hath become king’. But beside this decisive 
phrase the author finds others which are characteristic of this group of 
Psalms. So he takes the words, ‘Sing unto JEHOVAH a new song’, as 
the invitatory used at an Accession Festival: Dem neuen Konige 
gebiihrt ein neues Lied. So, too, he takes the celebration of JEHOVAH 
as Creator to be another mark of an Accession Psalm. A fourth and 
specially significant characteristic is the announcement that JEHOVAH 
is coming to execute a world-judgement. 

But Mowinckel does not demand the presence of all four of these 
marks in a Psalm which he reckons as a TZhronbesteigungs-Psalm, 
Psalm cxlix falls into his net, although it does not contain the phrase, 
‘ JEHOVAH hath become king ’, but only bids the children of Zion to ‘ be 
joyful in their king’. On the other hand the call to sing a new song is 
there, and judgement is promised on the nations and on their kings. Ps. 
Xxxiii is added to Dr Mowinckel’s list for similar reasons, and Pss. viii, 
XV, xxiv, xxix, xlvi, xlviii, 1, Ixvi, Ixxv, Ixxvi, Ixxxi, lxxxii, lxxxiv, Ixxxvii, 
cxiv, cxviii, cxxxii, together with Exod. xv, are also claimed. The 
Songs of Ascents (Pss. cxx—cxxxiv) are reckoned a group of kindred 
nature ; the Ascent being the procession with the ark into the Sanctuary. 

In the Psalter, says Mowinckel, the Accession of JEHOVAH is naturally 
described after the analogy of the accession of an Israelite king. ‘It 
appears as if the king’s accession was kept as a yearly festival and in 
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the autumn, so that it coincided in time with the harvest festival. The 
analogy of Babylonian custom favours this view. Each New Year's 
Day the Babylonian king “ took the hands of Bel” (Marduk).’ Did he?. 

Dr Mowinckel complains that commentators have not hitherto realized 
that Pss. xlvii, xciii, and xcv—c are meant for a certain ‘ kultisch-liturgische 
Situation’. Olshausen (1853) found the occasion for the composition 
of these Psalms in the proofs of the active rule of JEHovAH, which the 
success of the Maccabean revolt supplied. But Dr Mowinckel does not 
feel the need of any historical occasion : he agrees with Duhm that these 
Psalms are rein Liturgische Composition. 

The earliest religion of Israel was a ‘Kult’. But a Cult was not in 
ancient times a thing of everyday such as it became in the Second 
Temple. The later thing which we call Judaism was purely priestcraft : 
each detail of the Temple Service was treated as due to a positive 
command without any connexion with the inner life of the Congregation. 
But a Kult of the ancient kind was different: it was a bit of experience, 
in which the worshippers realized that God was in their midst, and that 
they were deriving life and power from him So when in Ps. xlvii 
Israel sang that JEHOVAH was a great king over all the earth, and that 
he had subdued nations under their feet, they meant just what they 
said. They sang under a lively sense that JEHOVAH’s mighty protection 
was over them. This Psalm and others like it are not eschatological : 
they express the worshipper’s enjoyment of God in the present: they 
might be called ‘ mystic’ by people who like the word. 

Cult in this proper sense, Dr Mowinckel tells us, has been greatly 
obscured in the Pentateuch, though even in the Priestly Code some 
traces of it are to be found. But in any case the books of Moses are 
not the only chief authority for the nature of the Israel’s early Cult. 
The Psalter must be added, though this fact has not been sufficiently 
recognized hitherto. Two ceremonies of the Cult not found in the 
Law are the Water-pouring and the Altar-encompassing practised on 
the seventh day of the Feast of Booths (Mishnah, Sukkah), but the 
former of these is found in Isa. xii 3 (a Psalm-passage), and the latter 
in Ps. cxviii 27. The Psalms whether late or early testify to an early 
form of Israelite religion. 

Dr Mowinckel has thought out the consequences of his theories and in 
particular he is not afraid to challenge the late dates which are assigned 
by so many critics to particular Psalms. This is to the good : if earlier 
critics were too confident in assigning Psalms to David, Duhm and 
others are equally at fault in the confidence with which they fix short 
colourless poems in the Maccabean and Hasmonean eras. Ps. cxxxii 
contemplates, says Mowinckel, a procession with the Ark. But, say the 
critics, the Ark had ceased to be after the Exile. Then, retorts our 
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author, this Psalm and others like it must be pre-exilic. It is as safe to 
follow Mowinckel as Duhm. 

I have been able to touch on only a small part of this interesting 
work, but enough has been said, I hope, to shew that it is an important 
book. The time has not yet come for pronouncing a final judgement 
upon it, so many are the issues which it raises, but in any case our 
thanks are due to Dr Mowinckel for a stimulating and valuable piece 
of work. 


Les ‘ Pauvres* dTIsraél (Prophétes, Psalmistes, Messianistes), par 
A. Causse. (Librairie Istra, Strasbourg [et] Paris, 1922.) 


Tuts is a concise study (172 pages) of a very important subject. It 
is written with the charm of style which we expect from a French author. 
It is divided into three parts, which are respectively entitled, Zes pro- 
phétes contre la civilisation royale; Le Psautier, le livre des Pauvres 
a@Israél; and Ceux gui attendaient la délivrance d Israét. 

The first part gives an excellent sketch of the developement of 
Hebrew civilization and religion from the Conquest of Canaan to the 
Great Protest of the Prophets of the eighth century. It is only a sketch, 
but it is full of suggestion, and it is illuminated by terse happy phrases 
and unobtrusive learning. 

Civilization in Israel took the inevitable form of the adoption of the 
Canaanite scheme of life; it meant the practice of agriculture and in 
particular of viniculture, and, in many cases, the rebuilding of Canaanite 
cities which had been destroyed at the Conquest. In Solomon’s days 
it included an oversea trade. All this meant wealth—silver and gold 
and dyed garments and horses, and, as a result of wealth, feasting and 
the drinking of wine. All this was abominable to prophets like Elijah 
and Elisha and to their allies the Rechabites (2 Kings x 15 ff), for it 
agreed very well with the worship of the Baalim, but not with the 
austere simplicity of the religion of JeHovan. As M. Causse well 
says :— 

Le vin est le symbole de la civilisation cananéenne. Yahve est 
comme le dieu de Palmyre ‘ qui ne boit pas de vin’ [7m Nnwv xd *].2 
On n’avait pas le droit d’en faire un simple Baal des champs. II 
devait toujours demeurer l’esprit de la montagne et le Dieu du 
désert. 

Rightly were those who held these sentiments called the ‘Poor’ 
(anavim), for they were opposed to the civilization which was making 
their country wealthy. 

The second part of M. Causse’s study is not less interesting than the 


1 Lagrange, Religions sémitiques, p. 506. 
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first. He holds clear views as to the nature of the Psalter: he does not 
like it to be called ‘le livre des cantiques de la synagogue’. He writes 
{p. 81): 

En tous cas le Psautier n’a pas été écrit par des prétres ni pour des 
prétres. Rien de clérical dans cette piété-la, et rien de rituel non 
plus. Le Psautier est l’ceuvre du peuple, il a été écrit par ‘les 
pauvres’ et pour ‘les pauvres’. . . Les Psaumes et l’Evangile, les deux 
livres populaires par excellence . . . 

These ‘ poor’, says M. Causse, though they did not form any organized 
community (like that of the Essenes), were yet conscious of a spiritual 
unity among themselves. Such consciousness finds expression, e.g. in 
Ps. cxxxiii : 

*Qu’'il est bon, qu’il est doux pour des fréres 
De demeurer ensemble.’ 

On this M. Causse adds the comment : 

Tous les anavim se sentent unis, ils sont vraiment fréres par l’esprit. 
Les pauvres s’aiment entre eux. Que cette communauté ne soit pas 
encore organisée, peu importe, le fondement est posé: C’est déja 
lesprit qui inspirera les groupements des premiers chrétiens et plus 
tard les ordres monastiques. 

The third part of the book treats of the disillusionment of the 
‘Pauvres’ through the establishment of the Hasmonean kingdom, and 
later on through the usurpation of the Herods. The author draws upon 
Enoch, the Psalms of Solomon, the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
and the Assumption of Moses, for illustrations of his theme. He com- 
ments on the extraordinary character of Enoch, ‘livre obscur et pas- 
sionné’, a literature rather than a book ; ‘ Et pourtant’, he adds, ‘il y a 
une pensée décisive, qui... donne au livre son unité, c’est la grande 
espérance des anavim’... The Coming of the Son of Man will put 
an end to a civilization founded upon the force of arms and the power 
of wealth : 

En ces jours on ne sera sauvé ni par l’or ni par l’argent, et on ne 
pourra pas fuir. Jl n’y aura ni fer pour la guerre, ni étoffe pour la 
cuirasse de la poitrine: le bronze sera inutile, l’étain ne servira de 
rien, le plomb ne sera plus recherche. 

Here we take leave of a delightful book. Well written, well thought 
out, and inspired by restrained emotion, it is worthy of its subject 
Need anything more be said ? 


Les Psaumes traduits et commentés, par ’Appét HENRI PERENNES, avec 
préface du R. PkrE Conpamin. (Administration du Feiz Ha 
Breiz, Saint-Pol-de Léon, Finistére, 1922.) 

HERE we have, first, an interesting preface by Pere Condamin, then 

a short Introduction, then a translation of the Psalms into French, to 
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which brief notes are attached. In the Introduction is included a copy 
of the decision of the Biblical Commission of 1910 on the authorship and 
dating of the Psalms. The book is published under an /mprimatur. 
It is a scholarly and useful work. Pérennés protests with justice 
against the critique chirurgicale of Duhm (1899) and Briggs (1907), and 
offers his own book as a constructive answer to their violent proposals. 
Yet he is far from blindly adhering to the Masoretic text. Thus he 
omits the last clause of Ps. i 3, ‘tout ce qu’il fait lui réussit’, as super- 
fluous for the metre. Again he finds the text corrupt in Ps. ii r1, 12, 
and omits gi/« in v. 11 and dar in v. 12 in his translation. He is 
willing to correct the Hebrew text on occasion from the LXX and the 
Peshitta. 

The arrangement of the Psalms in their French dress is ingenious. 
Thus Psalm vi is followed by Ps. xiii owing to the likeness between 
them. Similarly Ps. liii is made immediately to follow Ps. xiv. Ps. xv 
follows Ps. xxiv, and the two are treated as one composition. 

The text is set out in strophes, and not merely in parallel lines, 
for thus the sense of many passages is more clearly shewn, and an 
answer is made to some at least of the destructive proposals of the 
school of Duhm. ‘II suffrira’, writes M. Pérennés, ‘ pour avoir raison de 
ces abus, de présenter nos poémes dans leur antique beauté, de les 
faire apparaitre comme autant de hierarchies vivantes, dont le bel ordre 
défie tout assaut.’ 

It is a pleasure to read the brief and pointed comments given in this 
book, when so many commentators are saying too much. This notice may 
be concluded with M. Pérennés’ judgement on St Jerome’s Psalterium 
tuxta Hebraeos: ‘Cette version faite directement sur l’hebraica veritas 
n’a pas été introduite dans la Vulgate pour des raisons de prudence 
ecclésiastique. Elle reste trés autorisée, et est éminemment utile pour 
la critique du texte.’ 


Sir Isaac Newton’s Daniel and the Apocalypse (first published in 1733), 
with an introductory study by Sir Wittiam Wuitta, M.P., M.D., 
D.Sc., LL.D., Meritus Professor, Queen’s University, Belfast. 
(John Murray, London, 1922.) 


A Quotation of a critical passage from Newton’s work (pp. 188 f) 
will enable the modern reader to see the standpoint of the great 
astronomer and to judge whether he be a safe guide to follow to-day in 
Biblical interpretation. After citing from Dan. vii 8, 20, 21, 24, 25, he 
proceeds as follows : 

‘Kings are put for kingdoms as above ; and therefore the little horn 
is a little kingdom. It was a horn of the fourth Beast, and rooted up 
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three of his first horns ; and therefore we are to look for it among the 
nations of the Latin Empire after the rise of the ten horns. But it was 
a kingdom of a different kind from the other ten kingdoms, having 
a life or soul peculiar to itself, with eyes and a mouth. By its eyes it 
was a Seer, and by its mouth speaking great things and changing times 
and laws, it was a Prophet as well as a King. And such a Seer, 
a Prophet and a King, is the Church of Rome. 

A Seer, "Exicxoros, is a Bishop in the literal sense of the word; and 
this Church claims the universal Bishoprick. 

With his mouth he gives laws to kings and nations as an Oracle ; and 
pretends to Infallibility, and that his dictates are binding to the whole 
world ; which is to be a Prophet in the highest degree.’ 

On p. 265 ff Newton discusses the very important passage, Dan. xi 
21-37. The last verse he strangely paraphrases as follows: ‘ Neither 
shall he regard the God of his Fathers, nor the (lawful) desire of 
women (in matrimony).’ This, Newton tells us, relates to ‘the over- 
spreading of the GREEK Empire with monks and nuns, who placed 
holiness in abstinence from marriage’. 

Newton’s interpretation of vii 8 (cf. 25) and of xi 37 may serve to 
shew how far scholarship has moved since his day. We see now how 
well both passages suit Antiochus Epiphanes as the Jews saw him. In 
1 Macc. i 21-24 we are told that the king ‘ entered presumptuously into 
the sanctuary . .. And when he had taken all, he went away . . . and 
spake very presumptuously’. In 2 Macc. i 13f Antiochus enters the 
temple of the goddess Nanaea (perhaps ‘ Venus’) in order to seize the 
treasures deposited there. The Syrian king (in the words of Dan. vii 37) 
did not regard (paid no reverence to) that which was ‘the desire of 
women’, the temple which was their delight. When we reflect further 
how well the language of Dan. xi 21-37 (as a whole) suits the story of 
the reign of Antiochus, it is difficult to look further for the person 
meant by ‘ the little horn’, by ‘the contemptible person’ of xi 21, and 
by ‘the king’ of xi 36. No doubt the strong intellect of Newton is to 
be felt even through his (now) antiquated interpretation, but the 
Reviewer is compelled to regret that a modern man of science should 
have revived a book which has ceased to be scientific. 


W. EMERY BARNES, 


St Luke, with Introduction and Notes. By LonspaLe Race, B.D. 
(Methuen & Co., London, 1922.) 


THE object of the Westminster Commentaries, of which this book 
forms part, is stated by the General Editor to be ‘ to interpret the mean- 
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ing of each Book of the Bible in the light of modern knowledge to 
English readers’. He expresses the hope that the series may be of use 
to theological students, the clergy, and the growing number of educated 
laymen and laywomen who wish to read the Bible intelligently and 
reverently. The author adds in his preface that the present volume is 
designed to ‘keep the average reader in touch with the main results of 
modern scholarship ’. 

The book will certainly be useful to those who are emerging from 
older methods of reading, and even of studying, the Bible. They will 
learn many other points of view which must now be taken into considera- 
tion, and may gain assurance that modern scholarship is not subversive 
of all that hitherto they have held dear. But for many who have really 
learned to think for themselves, and are trying to face the questions 
raised by modern criticism of the Gospels the Commentary will often 
prove disappointing. ‘Though it is clearly the outcome of sound learn- 
ing and good scholarship, there is a marked tendency throughout the 
book to offer once more the explanations which have ceased to satisfy. 
Those who are seriously trying to think out, so far as they may, the con- 
ditions of the Incarnation, will not find much help in the following note 
on the words ‘ He was subject to them’ (His parents), ‘ Conscious of His 
divine origin, He is content to be a model of human dutifulness’. Is 
the reference to the ‘things heard done at Capernaum’ in our Lord’s 
discourse in the synagogue of Nazareth, recorded before any visit to 
Capernaum, really explained most satisfactorily as a reference to the 
visit described in Jn. iv 45-54, after the second visit to Cana, so that 
the visit to Nazareth described in Matt. xiii 54 ff (= Mk. vi 1 ff) will be 
later than St Luke’s? And while Mr Ragg is quite right to call atten- 
tion to the points of contact between St Luke and St John, and their 
possible indication of at least some historical value in parts of the Fourth 
Gospel, the attempt to fit in the Lucan narrative to the Johannine 
scheme is not generally convincing, especially when it duplicates the 
rejection at Nazareth. 

When we are told that ‘St Luke, unlike the other Synoptists (notice 
the plural), carefully distinguishes between the Call (vi 12 ff) and the 
Mission (ix 1 ff) of the Twelve’, we begin to wonder which of the 
passages, Mk. iii 13 ff (Call) or vi 6ff (Mission), was absent from 
Mr Ragg’s copy of St Mark. The clear resemblance of the reference 
in words spoken, according to St Luke, at the Last Supper to the con- 
tents of the address to the Seventy is, I suppose, generally accepted as 
an indication that the address to the Seventy has some close relation to 
the ‘Q’ record of the address to the Twelve, or, at least, ‘on Mis- 
sionary work’. The suggestion that ‘the difficulty is at once removed 
if, as Latham suggests, the Twelve may have been included in the 
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Seventy’ will, I fear, hardly convince serious students. Once more, if 
xiv 31 is, ‘thought to have been suggested by the ill fortune of the 
Arabian King Aretas who declared war on Herod Antipas’ it would 
surely have been better to mention the date of that war. 

Details like these are indications that the writer is better equipped to 
help us on the artistic and devotional side than in dealing with the 
critical questions that the student of any Synoptic Gospel must now 
face. But it is easy to exaggerate their importance in a Commentary in 
which many readers will find what they want. Perhaps the most 
noticeable feature of this Commentary as compared with others is the 
fullness of reference to the representations of the scenes described in 
Christian Art. Many readers will be grateful for the lists of pictures 
of the various incidents which are now to be found in English and 
Continental galleries and churches. Some of us would, perhaps, have 
been still more grateful if Mr Ragg had gone a step further and used 
his knowledge of Christian Art, especially in Italy, to shew us how 
painters have helped us to interpret the scenes which they depict. But 
a good beginning has been made, and the references to the literature of 
the subject will prove useful to many. The book is a real contribution 
to the interpretation of the Third Gospel. The writer has done much, 
in his Introduction and in his Notes, to help us to see the truth of 
Renan’s description of the Gospel as ‘the most beautiful book ever 
written ’. 


The Variants in the Gospel Reports, by T. H. Weir, B.D., M.R.A.S. 
(Alexander Gardner, Paisley, 1920.) 


THERE is a significant difference between the author’s description of 
the purport of his book and the more accurate statement of Dr Milligan 
in his prefatory note. Mr Weir tells us his aim is ‘to shew that the first 
three Gospels at any rate go back, as was declared by Papias and 
Irenaeus, to an original Hebrew Gospel’. We are not surprised that 
he does not quote the passages in which Papias and Irenaeus make 
these statements! Dr Milligan says ‘Mr Weir’s main theme is that 
the first three Gospels, at any rate, go back to an original Hebrew 
Gospel and that the variations in their reports are largely due to their 
being different translations of this Hebrew or Aramaic text’. 

It would have been well if Mr Weir had asked himself before printing 
this book what he meant by ‘go back to’. No one would deny that 
there is a Semitic background to our Gospels, especially, some would 
say, the first three. But that the variations in their reports are largely 
due to an original Hebrew (or Aramaic) Gospel of which they are in any 
intelligible sense different translations, is a different proposition, of which 
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the book offers no vestige of proof. Some verbal differences in records 
of individual sayings can of course be so explained, though the newer 
specimens which Mr Weir offers us do not command our confidence. 
Any one who happened to open p. 140 first, and read that St Luke’s 
‘spies, who should feign themselves just men’ (xx 20) as compared with 
the Pharisees and Herodians of Matt. xxii 16 = Mk. xii 13, are to be 
explained by confusion between ¢sdukim and tsdikim, for ‘ The only party 
who could, with any hope of being taken seriously, have put this ques- 
tion about the legitimacy of the census-money was that of the Sadducees’, 
‘The Pharisees and Herodians give out that they are Sadducees ’, would 
probably have closed the book without reading further. I can only 
say that having read all 150 pages of the book, I have not discovered 
anything that seems to him to throw fresh light on the problem of the 
origin of the Gospels in Mr Weir’s diffuse and disconnected discussions 
of the ‘ Variants in the Gospel Reports ’. 


Schallanalyse und Textkritik, von Hans LigETZMANN. (J. C. B. Mohr, 
Tiibingen, 1922.) 

STUDENTS who are sceptical about the possibility of determining the 
integrity of documents by the science of acoustics, or analysis by sound, 
will be interested in Herr Lietzmann’s account of the experiment to 
which he persuaded the analysts to submit their methods. Schanze’s 
dismemberment of the Epistle to the Galatians produced remarkable 
results. A system which finds in Gal. i 1o-20 only two genuine frag- 
ments of St Paul (vv. 13, 14, and 17-19) surrounded by three inter- 
polations seemed to upset all the principles on which critical work has 
been attempted during the last century. Lietzmann offered them a 
portion of Greek based on part of the Zife of St Dalmatius from a Paris 
MS (Gr. 1453) hitherto unpublished. The extract contained a passage 
from Gregory Nazianzen, which was retained, though the words ¢yciv 
6 Geodrdyos Tpyydpwos which indicated its source were suppressed. 
Sentences, which more or less corresponded in meaning, were inserted 
from other authors, or substituted for passages from the ‘Life’. The 
insertions included an extract from another part of the ‘ Life’, so that 
want of connexion indicated an insertion, which the methods of analysis 
might be expected to detect as being the work of the main author, and 
also a sentence written by the proposer of the text, to test whether the 
‘voice’ of the twentieth century might be able to make itself heard. 

The results of the analysis, which was carried out first independently 
and then in conjunction by Herren Schanze and Sievers, did not corre- 
spond at all closely to the actual facts of authorship. In reply they 
complain that the alterations introduced to conceal the sutures were 
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so different from anything that actually occurs in ancient writings that 
the ‘probe-text’ was not a fair test of the correctness and validity of 
their method. Lietzmann answers that the instances which he now 
gives from the interpolated text of the false Ignatian Recension, and 
from writings in which earlier works of Hippolytus have been used 
and expanded go much further in the way of accommodation than his 
own manipulations in the ‘ probe-text’. It is difficult for any one who 
has not really mastered the analytical methods in question to determine 
the justice of the analysts’ complaints, or the validity of Lietzmann’s 
answer. But the net results of the controversy certainly do not inspire 
confidence in the validity of the new method of detecting interpolation 
in ancient writings. 
A. E. BRooKeE. 


La Théologie de Saint Cyprien. By A. v’AtEs. (G. Beauchesne, 
Paris, 1922.) 


M. D’Atés, whose earlier work, Z’édit de Calliste, was reviewed in the 
JourNAL for July 1914, and who has also written on the theology of 
Tertullian, has given us in the present volume a valuable study of the 
theology of Cyprian. The ground has been well covered in modern 
times by a succession of scholars, with whose work M. d’Alés shews 
himself fully acquainted. But he has also made a careful analysis of 
the documents, and given to us the results of his own first-hand study. 
Quotations from the sources are freely given, and whether the reader 
agrees or not with the conclusions arrived at, he is put in possession of 
the materials on which a judgement has to be formed. The book 
covers a good deal of ground, and is in fact practically a biography of 
Cyprian. As such it invites comparison with the work of our own 
countryman, Archbishop Benson, .to whose scholarship and research 
M. d’Alés renders a tribute, even though he finds him ‘ épiscopalien 
avec rigueur et anglican avec férocité’. M. d’Alés reviews Cyprian’s 
teaching under four heads: (1) the foundations of doctrine, (2) the 
Church, (3) the Sacraments, (4) the’Christian life. The reader will find 
under each heading very full and complete summaries, and there is much 
that is of interest and value in each section of the book for the student 
of third-century Christian life and: thought. The terminology of 
Cyprian is carefully noted, and there are three valuable appendices, on 
the interpretation of the famous words in Pope Stephen’s letter méhi/ 
innovetur nist quod traditum est, on the treatise de Rebaptismate, and on 
Cyprian’s use of principalis ecclesia. ‘The question whether in the 
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baptismal controversy there was a confusion between the imposition of 
hands in Confirmation and the similar rite used in the reconciliation of 
penitents is convincingly dealt with, and the whole history of penitential 
discipline in the days of Cyprian is carefully set forth. In the chapters 
on the Eucharist and Orders we should have welcomed a fuller recogni- 
tion of the work of modern scholars, whose efforts to place Cyprian’s 
teaching in its true historical setting M. d’Alés either ignores or dis- 
misses too peremptorily. He points out, however, that Cyprian’s theory 
of Orders shews that he did not hold the view that ordination conveyed 
an indelible ‘character ’, in that clergymen who lapsed in the persecution 
are regarded as having forfeited their orders, and he notes the bearing 
of this conclusion upon Cyprian’s error in the baptismal controversy. 
The central part of the book deals with Cyprian’s teaching on the 
Church, and it is to this that readers will turn as the most important of 
the questions with which M. d’Alés has dealt. In a subject bristling 
with controversy M. d’Alés, while disclaiming the pretension to approach 
the enquiry with a mind entirely free from preconceptions, constantly 
shews a sincere desire to extract from his documents no more than they 
can legitimately be made to yield. One instance is his discussion of 
the phrase matrix et radix ecclesiae catholicae, which, contrary to the 
conclusions of many scholars of his own communion and of Dr Harnack 
(Hist. of Dogma, E. tr. ii 8gn.), he interprets of the universal Church, 
though he adds that Cyprian ‘does not forget that this Church has its 
centre at Rome’. Similarly he explains with strict reference to their 
context the words of Cyprian to Cornelius (Z/. 48. 3), ut fe... e¢ com- 
municationem tuam, id est catholicae ecclesiae unitatem .. . tenereni, as 
meaning simply that those who come to Rome will find communion 
with the universal Church by holding communion with Cornelius, the 
awful bishop, instead of with his rival, Novatian. He recognizes to 
he full the elements in Cyprian’s teaching which may be claimed for 
‘pur épiscopalisme’. Again, his judgement on Dom Chapman’s theory, 
that the so-called ‘interpolations’ in de Unttate c. 4 are a second recen- 
sion made by Cyprian himself, is cautious and sober. While not 
regarding the theory as ‘incontestable’, he sees in these interpolations 
nothing inconsistent with their attribution to Cyprian (p. 1r2n.) On 
the other hand, he makes the most of the passages which speak of the 
foundation on Peter and the famous words (Z/. 59. 14) ecclesia prina- 
palis, unde unitas sacerdotalis exorta est. Of the three interpretations 
which have been given to principalis, according to which it denotes 
(1) pre-eminence, (2) priority in time, (3) priority of nature, or ‘source’, 
with the resultant idea of ‘ effective influence’, M. d’Alés chooses the 
third, and criticizes the arguments urged by M. Batiffol in favour of (2). 
He also adduces the similes of the sun and its rays, the branch and the 
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tree, the stream and its source, used by Cyprian in de Unitate 4-5, in 
support of the contention that Cyprian saw in the Roman see a central 
principle of unity for the whole Church, and a permanent factor of 
unity, though elsewhere (p. 136) he recognizes that, just because they 
are similes, ‘prudence forbids us to submit them to too close an 
analysis’. M. d’Alés is alive to the objections which may be urged 
against his interpretation of these and other passages, and he does not 
always grapple with them successfully. He is particularly unfortunate 
in his treatment of the phrase wade unitas sacerdotalis exorta est in Ep. 
59- 14 (quoted above). While noting that the use of exorta est rather 
than exoritur has been urged in favour of ‘ une primauté toute de sou- 
venir et de symbole’ (p. 125, n. 1), he dismisses the objection somewhat 
airily, and proceeds to argue as though Cyprian had said that ‘le sacer- 
doce chrétien tout entier proctde de Rome’. But this is just what 
Cyprian does not say. It is the wmty of the priesthood which ad its 
origin in the see of Peter, of which Cyprian speaks, and for the sense in 
which these words are used we may legitimately appeal to other passages, 
adduced elsewhere by M. d’Alés himself, in which Cyprian argues that 
the unity of the Church was emphasized by conferring first of all on one 
man (Peter) the authority which he afterwards gave in an equal degree 
(pari consortio praediti et honoris et potestatis; see de Unitate 4) to 
all the Apostles. Nor is M. d’Alés convincing, when he argues that the 
similes adduced in the de Unitate do not favour the idea of a ‘ diffused 
unity ’, while at the same time he admits that in themselves, and apart 
from the earlier insistence on the unique position of Peter, the words 
might have suggested that the undivided episcopate was the centre of 
unity, and he quotes Zp. 55. 24 episcopatus unus episcoporum multorum 
concordi numerositate diffusus, though he explains episcopatus unus to 
mean ‘l’unité du pouvoir épiscopal, non celle du corps épiscopal ’. 

For the de facto primacy of the Roman Church in the West in the 
time of Cyprian it is easy to make out a good case. M. d’Ales is justi- 
fied in calling attention to the appeal of the Gallican bishops with 
regard to the see of Arles. But he overstates his case when he comes 
to deal with the affair of the Spanish bishops (pp. 173 ff). While noting 
that it is a matter of surprise that the Spanish bishops turned to Car- 
thage rather than to Rome, he calls attention to the fact that from 
_ Cyprian and his colleagues they ask ‘consolation and help’, while from 
the Bishop of Rome Basilides had appealed for an effective sentence 
which would replace him in his see. The words used of Basilides are 
(Zp. 67. 5) ut exambiret reponi se iniuste in episcopatum de quo fuerat 
iuve deposilus. M. d’Alés dismisses as a piece of sophistry the conten- 
tion of M. Koch that reponere like the corresponding deponere can only 
refer to the action of the Spanish bishops themselves, and that Stephen 
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by holding communion with the deposed bishops could set a precedent 
which might lead to their restoration. But surely the words of Cyprian 
do not necessarily suggest much more than this, and M. d’Alés over- 
shoots the mark when he suggests that ‘A Etienne on avait recouru 
comme a un supérieur hiérarchique’, and again ‘de Rome on avait 
répondu par un acte d’autorité’. Cyprian had already stated in this 
very letter the procedure to be employed in the case of the election of 
a bishop. The neighbouring bishops of the province are to assemble, 
in the presence of the people over whom the new bishop is to preside, 
and choose the new bishop and lay their hands upon him (Z/. 67. 5). 
This, says Cyprian, was the universal rule, which had been observed in 
the case of Sabinus, who replaced one of the deposed bishops. This 
Epistle (67) has been unfortunate in its interpreters. Its reticence and 
restraint have led to a good deal of arbitrary conjecture in filling up the 
gaps in our knowledge. What exactly Stephen did is not clear. We 
are not told whether he ordered the bishops to be replaced (as Dr Bigg 
Origins of Christianity p. 374, positively asserts), or whether he announced 
his intention to continue to recognize them as the lawful occupants of 
their sees, as Archbishop Benson declares (Cyprian p. 233 ; but see also 
pp. 31rf). Neither statement of the case can claim the authority of 
Cyprian’s own words. Nor is M. d’Alés justified in his further remark 
(p. 178) that ‘far from contesting in principle the disciplinary value of 
decisions proceeding from Rome, this reply of Cyprian affirms them’. 
The question was not actually raised in this form. Cyprian takes the 
line that Pope Stephen is acting under a misapprehension, and he goes 
on to state the principles universally recognized in dealing with such 
cases. He makes no reference to the general authority of the Roman 
see in such cases, but he does say that the fact that Basilides appeaied 
to Stephen, and misled him as to the facts, and claimed to be restored, 
cannot annul the consecration of his successor which has been carried 
out in proper form. 

M. d’Alés finds in Cyprian’s teaching on the Church two unrecon- 
ciled elements. Emphasis on one side of his teaching in the de Unitate 
would reduce that treatise to a mere ‘thése épiscopalienne’. On the 
other side are the ‘Petrine’ passages and the primacy which Cyprian 
recognizes in the successor of Peter, a primacy which Cyprian’s words, 
as interpreted by M. d’Alés, represent as more than a primacy of honour. 
‘ Peter’, so he would sum up Cyprian’s theory of the Church, ‘supports 
the edifice, directs it, gives to it unity’ (p. 220). In practice Cyprian 
acted upon this theory to a certain extent. He constantly turned to 
Rome to receive approval, and he invited the intervention of Rome in 
the matter of the see of Arles. But Cyprian failed to carry to its logical 
conclusion the principle which he laid down. ‘He seems to have put 
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the sword in the hand of the successor of Peter only to condemn it to 
remain in its sheath’ (p. 220). The two principles of the Roman 
primacy and the independence of the bishops came into conflict in the 
baptismal controversy, and the crisis which was thus brought about 
revealed the incoherence and weakness of Cyprian’s theology (p. 222, 
n. 1). Whether this incoherence takes exactly the form which 
M. d’Aleés gives to it may be questioned, but he has stated clearly the 
problems involved, and whatever be the difficulties which we find in 
subscribing to all his conclusions, his discussion of this and other 
aspects of Cyprian’s teaching will be of real service to all future students. 


J. H. Sraw ey. 


La justice primitive et le péché originel d@aprés S. Thomas: \es sources— 
la doctrine, by J..B. Kors, O.P. (Le Saulchoir, Kain, Belgique, 
1922.) 

THis is a volume of a Bibliotheque Thomiste to be published by the 
Revue des Sciences philosophiques et théologiques under the direction of 
M. P. Mandonnet, O.P. It is about equally divided between an 
exposition of the doctrine of St Thomas and an examination of the 
previous developement of ideas and teaching in the Church on the 
subject from the time of Augustine. Careful studies are given of 
the teaching of Augustine, Anselm, Abélard, Honorius of Autun, Hugh 
of St Victor, the Summa Sententiarum, Bernard, Peter Lombard and 
his commentators of the thirteenth century. 

Throughout the book the key passages that form the basis of the 
exposition are given in full at the foot of each page, and the volume 
provides a useful supplement to Dr Tennant’s Zhe Fail and Original 
Sin which examines the sources and the history of the doctrine to the 
time of Augustine. 

M. Kors is not concerned about the earlier sources but about the 
later developements, and these particularly as regards the idea of 
original righteousness and its relation to the idea of grace. The phrase 
itself (tustitia originalis) seems to have been first used by Anselm, but 
Augustine’s idea of a gift of God bestowed in addition to man’s powers 
of reason and will provided the starting-point for the scholastic 
discussions as to what really constituted the nature of Man and how 
this gift of righteousness (? supernatural) should be defined in relation 
to it. The main lines of the discussion are sufficiently described for 
most students in the various histories of Doctrine (e.g. concisely in 
Dr G. P. Fisher's). M. Kors gives us the means of following them up 
in their various ramifications till we rest in the final decisions of 
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Aquinas, who, as M. Kors puts it, brought order into the previous 
confusion ‘eliminating the useless elements, organizing the others in 
a coherent doctrine which had regard at once to the da¢a of Scripture 
and the requirements of a philosophy that had attained full conscious- 
ness of itself’. 


Essai sur Voriginalité et la probite de Tertullien dans son traité contre 
Marcion, by Ernest BossHarpt. (Florence, G. Ramella et Cie., 
1921.) 

Ir must always have seemed obvious to any careful student that 
much of Tertullian’s argument against Marcion was special pleading, 
and worthless to those who did not accept (as Marcion certainly would 
not have accepted) all his premises. It must also have been clear that 
the Marcionism pourtrayed by Tertullian could never have had the 
attraction which Marcionism as it was actually had. M. de Faye in 
his Gnostiques et Gnosticisme thinks that Tertullian was incapable of 
appreciating Marcion’s doctrine, and intentionally kept silence about 
all that did not lend itself to his attack. As this is only what contro- 
versialists always have done, it was perhaps hardly worth while for 
M. Bosshardt to engage in his enquiry as to Tertullian’s honesty. Of 
course Tertullian was not scrupulously fair to any of his opponents. 
M. Bosshardt exonerates him from misrepresentation on some of the 
main points and rightly insists on the sincerity of his convictions, and 
the originality with which he made his own all that he borrowed from 
others before him in the way of ideas and method, and the fresh 
vigour with which he presented it. M. Bosshardt’s book was written 
before Dr von Harnack’s fresh study of Marcion was published, and 
he does not attempt to enter as fully into Marcion’s beliefs and aims, 
or to give of either man the sympathetic study and appreciation that 
Dr von Harnack gives us of Marcion. M. Bosshardt’s concern is with 
Tertullian and his adversus Marcionem and particularly with the analysis 
of Tertullian’s method. In this respect his book is of high value, not 
to be neglected by any student of the great work in which Tertullian’s 
controversial powers are seen in their full exercise. He deals in turn 
with the doctrine of Marcion as Tertullian describes it and the value 
of his testimony; the personal attacks; the logical arguments; the 
correctness of the Biblical quotations and the interpretations of the 
texts. The examination is not exhaustive, but enough illustrations are 
collected to afford the data for the just judgement that is sought, and 
all the material is ably and fairly handled. On the whole question the 
balance is left at the end in Tertullian’s favour, but all that tells against 
him is noted and duly weighed, and in the course of the discussion 
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there is much of interest and value on the beliefs and the logical and 
rhetorical processes of the time. 

The book was apparently written as a thesis for the doctorate in 
Literature of the University of Fribourg, Switzerland. It is excellently 
produced. /ietatis causa 1 wish that Dr Swete’s full name had been 
given correctly. 

J. F. B-B. 


Les Homiliae Cathedrales de Sévére d’ Antioche (suite). Homélie LXXVII, 
texte grec édité et traduit en francais, versions syriaques publi¢es 
pour la premiére fois, par M. A. KuGENER et Epc. TRIFFAUX. 
Patrologia Orientalis, tome xvi, fasc. 5. (Paris, Firmin-Didot, 
1922.) 

THE homilies of Severus, almost lost in Greek, exist in two Syriac 
versions, one probably made by Paul of Callinicus about 530 and pre- 
served in a British Museum and a Vatican MS, and another made by 
James of Edessa in 701, which is also preserved in a MS in the British 
Museum and one in the Vatican, but were almost unknown till the 
editors of the Patrologia Orientalis, who have done so much to increase 
our knowledge of the literature of the Christian East, undertook to 
publish the version of James. For some unexplained reason the 
edition began with the 52nd homily, and the first portion, containing 
hom. 52-57, was published by the late M. Rubens Duval in tom. 4 
(1908), and the second and third, containing hom. 58-76, by M. Briére 
in tom. 8 (1912) and tom. 12 (1919). The present fascicule contains 
hom. 77 only, which deals with the discrepancies in the narratives of 
the Resurrection, and was delivered between 21 July and 6 Sept., 515, 
and is the only homily of Severus which exists in Greek. As it was 
useful for epexegetical purposes and contained no Monophysite theology, 
the Greek text was preserved in spite of its heretical origin; but the 
author’s name was deleted, and copyists inserted in its place the names 
of Hesychius of Jerusalem or Gregory of Nyssa. Under one or other 
of these the homily has been published by previous editors ; and in 
Migne’s Patrology it appears among the works of Gregory. Extracts 
under the name of Severus, one of which was published by Montfaucon 
in 1715, exist however in Paris MSS, and in 1883 the Abbé Martin in 
vol. iv of Pitra’s Analecta Sacra noted that_a comparison with the 
Syriac versions of the homilies of Severus shewed that the homily was 
really his, and in 1898 M. Kugener, without previous knowledge of 
Martin’s statement, demonstrated the same fact at considerable length 
in vol. iii of the Revue de / Orient Chrétien. 
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In the present edition, begun by M. Kugener in 1898, the Greek 
text has been edited by M. Triffaux, who has consulted twenty-one more 
or less complete MSS besides fragments and noted the variants of nine, 
and the Syriac versions (Paul’s is here given as well as that of James) 
‘by the two editors in collaboration, while M. Kugener has translated 
the Greek text into French. Of the merits of this translation I can 
hardly speak too highly. It is easy to read, and at the same time 
reproduces the original so faithfully that the only point that I can find 
to criticize is that in the last line of p. 42 the name ‘ Matthieu’ is 
inserted, which is not in the Greek. But, though a translation is 
convenient for reference, yet, since every one who wishes to read 
a publication of this kind can read Greek, I feel some doubt if the 
inclusion of a translation (adopted probably in imitation of Migne) 
is not wasted labour. 

A comparison between the two Syriac versions with the original 
before us makes it clear, as M. Kugener points out, that the version 
of James is only a revision of that of Paul. As he corrected Paul of 
Edessa’s version of the hymns, so he corrected our Paul’s version 
of the homilies, i.e. he simply copied the earlier version except where 
it did not seem to him to represent the original with sufficient accuracy. 
Therefore, where the later version exists, the earlier and less accurate 
one may appear to be almost worthless, and there is some justification 
for the decision of the editors of the Patrology to save expense by not 
including it in the previous fascicules ; but on the other hand James, 
through his extreme literalness, sometimes defeats his own object by 
producing un-Syriac sentences, which with nothing by which to control 
them are very difficult to understand. It should be stated that 
MM. Kugener and Triffaux have in the Syriac given the text as it is 
in the MSS, and in James’s version that of the Roman MS only, 
placing emendations and variants in the notes. This method has 
something to recommend it, but a critical text is more scientific and 
more convenient. 

The subject-matter of the homily bears out what we might have 
gathered from the epexegetical letters, that Severus was no original 
commentator, but derived his biblical explanations from earlier writers, 
sometimes mentioning them by name and sometimes not. In this 
case his source is the Quaestiones ad Marinum of Eusebius (in a homily 
he naturally would not mention: his source), and the text is of some 
importance, since the Quaestiones were known only from an epitome 
and some extracts and the use made of them in some of the letters of 
Jerome. 

I conclude with one small correction. M. Kugener begins his 
Introduction by the statement that Severus was consecrated on 6 Nov., 
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512. This is indeed the date given by John Malala, but Elijah of 
Nisibis gives 16 Nov.; and, as in 512 6 Nov. fell on a Tuesday and 
16 Nov. on a Friday, both must be wrong. Now in the 35th homily, 
delivered at the beginning of the second year of his episcopate in 
honour of the martyr Romanus, Severus states that it was the anni- 


versary of his consecration, and the 1st homily, preached on the 


occasion of his consecration, is stated to have been delivered in the 
Martyr’s Chapel of Romanus. It is therefore hardly open to doubt 
that he was consecrated on Romanus’s day; and that is 18 Nov., 
which in 512 fell on a Sunday. The date 16 Nov. is then probably 
that of his election, which may have been preserved rather than that 
of his consecration, because of the unusual circumstances in which 
it took place. The other date, 6 Nov., is merely a copyist’s error. 
These homilies are unpublished, but the information is given in 
Wright’s Catalogue (pp. 534, 536), and that the consecration was on 
Romanus’s day was pointed out in 1897 by Dr Baumstark in the 
Rémische Quartalschrift xi p. 40, an article to which M. Kugener refers 
for another purpose. It should be noted that the references to this 
article are, perhaps through the fault of the printer, incorrect, ‘ 1895’ 
being given instead of ‘1897’, and ‘314’ and ‘319’ instead of ‘34’ 
and ‘39’ (p. 10, n. 3; p. 11, n. 2). 
E. W. Brooks. 


Uber die Geheimlehren von Jamblichus, aus dem Griechischen iibersetzt, 
eingeleitet und erklart von TH. Hoprner. (Theosophisches 
Verlagshaus, Leipzig, 1922. Mk. 1,000.) 


Tuis volume is the first of a series of Quedlenschrifien der griechischen 
Mystik, which is to be followed by translations of Apollonius of Tyana, 
Hermes Trismegistus, Plotinus, and others. The name of the publishers 
may raise a natural query concerning its scientific value, but there is no 
doubt that it has been undertaken by competent scholars, and that this 
first part is a thoroughly sound piece of work. 

The reply to Porphyry’s Letter to Anebo, known as De Mysterits, 
professes to be by the prophet Abammon, but the author indicates 
fairly clearly that he is not writing under his own name. He tells 
Porphyry that if he likes, he may suppose the same person to be 
replying to whom he had written, or that he may consider his 
respondent to be a prophet of the Egyptians, but that it makes no 
difference, and he had better confine his attention to considering whether 
the reply is true or false. It was written in any case during the life of 
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Porphyry, and a note in one of the MSS tells us that Proclus in his 
notes on the Zzneads ascribed it to Iamblichus. It has been shewn by 
K. Rasche that there is no essential difference in doctrines from those 
in the other works of Iamblichus, and that there is a remarkable resem- 
blance in language. The traditional authorship is accepted by the 
translator. On the other hand, Professor A. E. Taylor says it is 
impossible that Iamblichus wrote it. The question appears to need 
rediscussion, but it is not important for the history of Neoplatonism. 
The work certainly came from the school of Iamblichus, and its accep- 
tance by Proclus shews that it was Neoplatonic for him. 

The author does not ignore fundamental principles, but he is chiefly 
concerned about the questions raised by Porphyry, and starts off with 
a hierarchy of gods, daemons, heroes, and souls. Then further divisions 
appear, archangels, angels, and archons (these latter of two classes), and 
each intelligible god is the first of a whole descending series of divinities. 
He defends spirit-raising, possession by a god, animal sacrifices, divina- 
tion, the use of prayers, magic formulae, and divine names. This is 
what Neoplatonism had become within twenty years after the death of 
Plotinus. It was its very success as a rival of Christianity under the 
patronage of the apostate Julian that emphasized these elements. But 
the danger from its opponent was recognized. Iamblichus reproves 
Porphyry for mentioning those people who explained the phenomena 
as all due to ‘the evil daemon’. There can be no doubt that he refers 
here to the Christians, whom he declares to be not worthy of notice, 
and stigmatizes as aeot. 

The translation has been very ably done. The style of Iamblichus, 
though clearer than that of Plotinus, is full of technical allusions that 
need elucidation, and the necessary commentary has been made by the 
addition of explanations in the text within parentheses. The extensive 
notes in addition give much biographical and archeological information, 
and parallels from the Hermetic literature and magic papyri, on which 
subjects especially the translator is known as an authority. 


De philosophorum Graecorum silentio mystico. Scripsit Opo CasEL. 
(Verlag von Alfred Tépelmann in Giessen, rgt9. Mk. 30.) 


Dr CaseEt in this thesis has undertaken to trace the conception of 
a mystic silence in the doctrines and methods of the Greek philosophers, 
It originated, as he shews, in religion, and particularly in the mysteries. 
All through—apart from the rationalistic Ionians and Aristotle—it is 
determined by the varying relations in which philosophy stood to the 
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current religion, down to the time when Neoplatonism took sides with 
the popular cults in opposition to the religion which in one sense 
triumphed. In one sense it triumphed, but as the author says, Greek 
philosophy ceased, it did not perish; and he announces his intention to 
carry on his investigation of the principle as it survived in Christianity. 

In tracing the various expressions and significance of the doctrine 
from the Eleusinian mysteries, the Orphics, the Pythagoreans, Neo- 
pythagoreans, and Neoplatonists, the author throws a vivid light on the 
history of Greek religion. The ancestral cults did not develop: they 
were so crude that they were expelled by oriental invasions, and in these 
philosophy became entangled. It was all along both aided and 
hampered by religious presuppositions. The author modestly calls his 
work only the beginning of an investigation, but it has been thoroughly 
done with the presentation of the original texts, and with due considera- 
tion of the views of other scholars. 


E. J. THomas. 


Creeds or no Creeds? A critical examination of the basis of Modernism, 
by Cuares Harris, D.D. (John Murray, 1922.) 


Tuts volume, which appears with commendatory forewords by the 
Warden of Wadham and the Bishop of Lichfield, consists of a lively 
and systematic attack on recent developements in theology and in 
New Testament criticism. Dr Harris himself rejects an attitude of 
‘mere traditionalism’. Protestant orthodoxy is ignored and Roman 
Catholic orthodoxy is repudiated. ‘I should be the last’, he writes, 
‘to advocate the policy (popular in some quarters) of attaching 
Christianity irrevocably to a single philosophical system, even that of 
the Angelical Doctor, good in general as I believe it to be. Philosophy 
is a progressive science, and to put the clock back to the thirteenth 
century, as if nothing important had been discovered since, seems to 
me a mistaken—even a fatal—policy’ (Pref. p. xxii). He claims 
to represent a position of Progressive Orthodoxy (p. 5), which in point 
of fact proves in essentials to be the theological standpoint of the 
authors of Zux Mundi in 1889 ; that is to say, the method and the chief 
results of Old Testament criticism are admitted—Moses has even 
degenerated into the founder of an ‘ethnic religion’ (p. 185); the 
historical position of the Church of England which makes Scripture 
the standard of doctrine is tacitly abandoned, and modern methods of 
criticism and exegesis in the study of the Bible, Fathers, and Church 
History are admitted ‘ provided always (1) that the meaning of the 
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Church’s message is faithfully preserved and not altered in the process 
of translation, and (2) that the Creeds and other definitions of the 
Ecumenical Councils are still regarded as authoritative ’. 
Philosophically Dr Harris writes as a Realist. For him as for 
Cardinal Mercier, Kant is the villain of the piece. Dr Harris traces 
back to Kant all the many tendencies in contemporary theology which 
he groups together as ‘ Modernist ’—not only the philosophical heresies 
of Pragmatism and Relativity, but also the historical and critical 
aberrations of Biblical scholarship. In the spheres of philosophy and 
of historical enquiry alike he believes that the influence of Kant is on 
the wane. Philosophy, after the Idealist episode inaugurated by Kant, 
is returning to the classical tradition. Oxford, ‘the chief centre of 
English philosophy’, has deserted the doctrine and tradition of T. H. 
Green, and, under the influence of Mr T. Case and Prof. Cook Wilson, 
has gone over to Realism ‘which, if not precisely the Realism of 
Aristotle, is at least the kind of doctrine which he would probably 
have taught, had he been alive to-day’ (Pref. p. xv). There has been 
an equally decisive change of front in the field of scholarship. During 
the nineteenth century, under the influence of Kant and Hegel, it 
became the fashion to deny the authenticity of all ancient works, the 
evidence for the authenticity of which was not demonstrative. This bad 
habit has been ‘out of fashion among classical scholars for nearly two 
generations’, though it is still retained ‘with a conservatism almost 
pathetic’ by the exponents of Modernism. 
Kant, then, is the fountain-head of Modernism. Accordingly, after 
three introductory chapters in which Dr Harris sketches the philo- 
sophical and critical antecedents of Modernism, and discusses the ideas 
of Developement and Evolution in relation to Dogma, in chapter four, 
on ‘ The Nature of Truth’, he proceeds to the main thesis of his book, 
which is that the doctrine of Immanence or the Relativity of human 
knowlege whether in its original Kantian form, or as modified by Hegel, 
is untenable, and must be abandoned in favour of the Aristotelian logic. 
* The Catholic dogmas can only be strictly true if the leading principles 
of the Aristotelian logic are strictly true’, and ‘ considering that the 
logic of Hegel is the only serious competitor to that of Aristotle, the 
disproof of the former amounts in practice to a proof of the latter’ 
(p. 92). It is a little surprising to find that Dr Harris is able, in three 
and a half pages of criticism, to ‘reduce to wastepaper’ a book which 
has so much to answer for as Zhe Critique of Pure Reason. He thinks 
more kindly of the Critiques of Practical Reason and of Judgment: 
they ‘would be valuable works, if Kant had never written the Critique 
of Pure Reason, or had withdrawn it from circulation, but since both 
of them contain continual references to the principle of Relativity as 
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still authoritative, there is scarcely a page in them which does not 
contain confusions and contradictions’ (p. 70). 

According to Dr Harris, the annihilation of Kant involves the 
demolition not only of ‘modernist’ philosophy but also of ‘modernist’ 
criticism and exegesis; for ‘it is as plain a fact of history that the 
Metaphysics of Kant and Hegel lie at the root of Liberal Protestant 
(and therefore of Modernist) Biblical criticism, as that Napoleon was 
defeated by Wellington at Waterloo’ (p. 13). Dr Harris, however, 
tries to avoid a collision with scientific criticism by drawing a distinction 
between ‘ objective’ criticism which is based upon differences of style 
and phraseology, and is employed by all critics whether orthodox 
or liberal, and is, therefore, presumably independent of the baneful 
influence of Kant, and the ‘subjective’, liberal, or ‘ modernist’ criticism 
which he rejects. Dr Harris accepts in principle the critical analysis 
of the Pentateuch and the critical treatment of the synoptic problem. 
‘In these cases, of course, the methods used are really “objective”, 
and for this reason are employed equally by all critics, orthodox and 
unorthodox.’ Dr Harris’s argument is extremely unsatisfactory at this 
point. An uninformed reader would never guess from what Dr Harris 
says that ‘orthodoxy’ during the greater part of last century rejected 
the very methods which he so readily accepts. In the Roman Catholic 
Church the most certain conclusions of Biblical criticism are explicitly 
rejected. In England Tractarians and Evangelicals were united in 
their opposition to the critical study of the Bible. And this attitude 
was natural enough; for historical criticism has led to conclusions 
which are incompatible with the traditional views of the Church. 
Dr Harris glozes over this patent fact. However, it is all to the good 
that Dr Harris himself does in principle accept these methods. It 
remains to be seen whether he succeeds in doing justice both to the 
views he desires to defend and to the methods he claims to accept. 

The historical criticism of the New Testament has been less sensa- 
tional in its results than that of the Old Testament. The Old Testa- 
ment deals with the history of a people, and critics have taught us that 
documents which were previously regarded as the starting-point of the 
history are in reality among its latest products. We measure time by 
centuries. With the New Testament it is different. All the documents 
are concerned with a single movement, and less than a century separates 
the earliest from the very latest book. Yet the transformation in our 
outlook which historical criticism has introduced has not been less 
profound. Dr Harris is disposed to question this. He is rightly 
critical of the extravagant theories of the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Most critics of all schools will agree with him. But if 
Dr Harris believes that the present healthy reaction against the extreme 
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scepticism of an earlier period is leading us back to the outlook of 
pre-critical days, he is unlikely to be supported by responsible scholars. 
It should be added that the N.T. studies of classical scholars such 
as Wendland, Schwartz, and Norden in Germany, and Prof. Percy 
Gardner in England lend no support to Dr Harris’s belief that a trained 
classical scholar would scrap the obsolete criticism of Liberal theologians 
and return to the ancient ways. Dr Harris’s own confident and 
sweeping assertions on particular points in N. T. criticism need to be 
taken with extreme caution, and his whole outlook on early Christianity 
appears to me to be vitiated by untenable presuppositions. 

On p. 229f Dr Harris discusses the Lucan version of the Institution 
of the Eucharist, and he supports the longer text with the double 
reference to the cup. On p. 230 n. 1 he allows himself to speak some- 
what contemptuously of Hort’s textual criticism, and he actually makes 
the astounding statement that Dr Hort usually acted on the principle 
that ‘any evidence, however bad, suffices for an omission’. But 
Dr Harris never even states, still less refutes, the main argument 
which influenced Hort in his conclusion that there is ‘no moral doubt 
that the words in question were absent from the original text of Luke 
notwithstanding the purely Western ancestry of the documents which 
omit them’ (see /Vo/es on select readings p. 63, App. to Mew Testament 
in Greek vol. ii). Dr Harris’s treatment of the Johannine Problem and 
his discussion of the historical value of the first two chapters of St Luke 
lie open to similar objections. 

Not only does Dr Harris fail to give a fair statement of particular 
problems in New Testament scholarship, but he adopts a general 
method which is open to grave objection. He takes for his starting- 
point the Christianity of the fourth century and proceeds to interpret 
the New Testament as a whole in the light of the later creeds and 
definitions. ‘The truth is’, he says, ‘that the doctrine of the Creeds 
and the Ecumenical Councils is so absolutely and rigorously scriptural 
that it is difficult to find in it any developement at all except in 
phraseology and scientific arrangement’ (pp. 40, 41). Again, he con- 
cludes an appendix on Mr Major’s three Christologies with these words : 
‘Thus there are not really three distinct and incompatible Christologies 
in the New Testament, as alleged by Mr Major, but only one, viz. the 
doctrine that the pre-existent Logos, or Son of God, or Son of Man, 
the Father’s vice-gerent and agent, and as such Creator and sustainer 
of the universe became man as Jesus of Nazareth’ (p. 368). Now we 
may grant that the later Creeds are highly valuable in focussing the 
primitive Christian conviction that in Jesus Christ God has ‘visited 
and redeemed his people’; we may also grant that in analysing the 
different strands of early Christian thought, some critics have tended to 
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obscure features which are common to early Christian thought as 
a whole ; but it is not the less necessary to be on our guard against the 
dangers of a method which interprets the documents of the first century 
by creeds and definitions which sprang from controversies which lay 
beyond the experience of the first preachers of the Gospel. These 
dangers Dr Harris does not avoid. ‘The God of Monotheism’, he 
writes, ‘is a jealous God, and the worship that He claims is exclusive 
and unique. To give it to a creature is to be guilty of the deadliest 
sin in the monotheistic code of Ethics—the sin of idolatry. If the 
Apostolic Christians really did worship Jesus (and M. le Roy admits 
that they did) then it is absolutely certain (even though we had no other 
evidence to confirm it) that they believed in the Incarnation. 

‘It follows from this— 

(1) that they believed in the consudstantial Sonship of Jesus (though 
the technical term to express it was not yet in use). 

(2) that they believed that He had a/ways been God even from 
eternity, because to suppose otherwise would have resulted in a contra- 
diction—a contradiction of the divine attribute of eternity’ (p. 128). 

Dr Harris’s whole argument depends on the assumption that the 
first Christians tested their new-found faith by the laws of logic. But 
this assumption is not sufficiently probable to justify us in ignoring the 
evidence which we do possess, and this evidence goes to shew that the 
Apostolic Christians naturally made use of other terms than that of 
‘God’ in which to speak of Jesus Christ, and that to ascribe to them 
the idea of the consubstantial Sonship (in the Athanasian sense) is 
a glaring anachronism. 

Dr Harris has given us a very lively work: the interest is sustained 
throughout and the arguments are often uncommonly well put. It is 
the more to be regretted that he has chosen to write not as a scholar 
and not as a philosopher, but as an advocate. 


J. M. Creep. 


Bethada Néem n-Erenn: Lives of Irish Saints, edited from the original 
MSS. with Introduction, Translations, Notes, Glossary and Indexes. 
By CHARLES PLUMMER, M.A., Hon. D.D. (Durham), Fellow and 
Chaplain of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Two volumes. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1922.) 


TWELVE years ago Dr Plummer published a most important work in 
two volumes, with the title Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae, in which thirty- 
five of the hagiological homilies that profess to be Lives of certain of the 
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Irish Saints were edited and annotated. The texts of those documents 
were all in easy mediaeval Latin, so that a translation was not necessary. 
In a long introduction, extending over nearly 200 pages, the editor 
analysed the contents of those singular compilations exhaustively ; and 
with great learning and acuteness pointed out their manifold importance 
as sources of information upon mythology and folklore, and upon early 
monastic life. 

Dr Plummer has now supplemented this work by publishing two 
companion volumes, containing the texts of similar documents that 
have survived in the Irish language. As it is essential in this case to 
supply a translation, which naturally occupies as much room as the text, 
the quantity of material contained in the second work is only about half 
of that in the first: to be exact, the second work contains seventeen 
pieces. What it lacks in bulk, however, it makes up in interest, both 
linguistic and historico-mythological. 

The editor has evidently discovered that in the introduction to his 
first collection he skimmed most of the cream of the subject. The 
introduction in the present work is much shorter, and is almost confined 
to a statement of the critical apparatus available, and a synopsis of the 
contents of each document. The Irish text, which occupies the first 
volume, is edited in a careful and scholarly manner, and seems to be 
printed, so far as can be judged without a collation of the MSS., with 
accuracy: the only misprints that I noticed in perusing it have already 
been detected by the editor himself, and are duly recorded in the 
corrigenda at the end of vol. ii. A glossary of all the words not con- 
tained in the three standard vocabularies of Middle Irish, at present 
available, completes the first volume, while the translations in the second 
volume are followed by some forty pages of exegetical notes. These, 
though short, contain much valuable material supplementary to the first 
compilation (references to which are scattered over every page). 

So interesting and valuable is the book that a reviewer’s chief com- 
plaint is that there is not more of it. I should have liked for instance, 
to see the curious MacCreiche life included: it is contained in the 
Brussels MS. on which the author has drawn extensively. But indeed, 
it would be possible to compile a scheme for two more volumes out of 
the material still unpublished: perhaps the author will some day yield 
to the Celtic and the hagiological Oliver Twists, and give us more. 
Of especial value are the Brendan documents: for a study of that 
saint’s singular legend it is important to get every fragment relating to 
him into print. Deeply interesting also is the second Maedoc life, as 
illustrating the processes by which these documents assumed their 
literary form 


R. A. S. MACALISTER 
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St Bernard of Clairvaux’s Life of St Malachy of Armagh, by H. J. 
Law or, D.D., Litt.D. 


St Patrick, his writings and life, by Newrort J. D. Wuite, D.D. 


The Latin and Irish Lives of Ciaran, by R. A. Stewart MACALISTER, 
Litt.D. 


(Translations of Christian literature: Series V, Lives of the Celtic 
Saints. Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.) 


Eacu of these three books is, in itself, a valuable addition to our 
knowledge of early Irish Ecclesiastical History, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that in the work here noticed Dr Lawlor has made the most impor- 
tant contribution of recent years to such knowledge. In this lengthy 
introduction to his translation of St Bernard’s life of St Malachy he 
has thrown a flood of light on a period hitherto obscure. He traces 
in detail the developement of that movement, that Reformation in 
matters ecclesiastical, which took place in the Irish Church in the 
twelfth century, thereby radically changing its constitution, and bringing 
it into line with the other churches of Western Christendom, to the 
advancement of which St Malachy devoted his life and energies. 
He discusses with ripe scholarship such questions as the existence of 
diocesan episcopacy in Ireland before the Synod of Rathbreasail, and 
the important part taken in the new movement by Gilbert, Bishop of 
Limerick. 

Much nonsense has been written in modern times with respect to the 
national apostle of Ireland, but Dr White makes us see him as he 
really was, ‘a man of apostolic quality and Pauline temperament’. 
He gives translations of the Confession, the letter to Coroticus, the 
Breastplate, and the earliest of the Saint’s lives, viz. that by Muirchu, 
and in a learned introduction discusses such points as the Latin text 
used by St Patrick, his life before he commenced his mission in 432, 
and his connexion with the see of Rome. 

We move in a slightly different atmosphere when we turn to 
Professor Macalister’s lives of Ciaran of Clonmacnois, who was born 
in 515, and died in 548, or perhaps rather in 556. At first sight such 
‘lives’ are repellent, as they seem to consist of little else than a series of 
miraculous incidents, which are told with little variation of one saint 
after another, and afford no biographical information of any value. 
But on closer examination it will be found that they throw valuable 
light on manners and customs, ecclesiastical usages, pre-Christian 
beliefs, and the like. The Editor has shewn, too, that the life of 
St Ciaran contains what may be accepted as authentic biographical 
details of the saint, notably the beautiful account of his dying moments. 
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He has printed the translation of three Latin lives and an Irish life of 
Ciaran, with the text of one of the former. He has also made out 
a strong case for the pre-Celtic ancestry of the saint, and his discussion 
of this point is not the least valuable item in a very interesting book. 


St Joun D. Seymour. 


St Andrew's University Publications, xiv : ‘ Palaeographia Latina’, Part I, 
edited by Proressor W. M. Linpsay. (Milford, 1922.) 


[Two parts of this Journal are to come out yearly ; subscription, 1os. 
Articles in any Western language are invited : they may deal with Latin 
Palaeography down to the middle of the eleventh century. | 

It is most welcome that Professor Lindsay has been enabled to start an 
independent Journal of Palaeography: the matter of it lies on the 
borderland of Theology, Classics, and History, and none of the periodi- 
cals devoted to these subjects can bring it before all possible readers. 
Professor Lindsay’s own articles are scattered in half a dozen places; 
now we shall know where to look for them. Let every one interested 
do his best to support the venture. 

Both the articles in Part I are by Prof. Lindsay himself. The second, 
which should be taken first, is dedicated to the memory of Fr Liebaert, 
and contains the substance of what he told Prof. Lindsay about three 
types of book-hand practised at Corbie in the eighth century: the EN- 
type, still very full of ligatures, early in the century ; the type rather like 
a half-uncial, used under the abbacy of Leutchar about the middle ; and 
the type favoured under Maurdramnus (772-780), on the whole more 
advanced than the well-known aB-type that followed it under Charle- 
magne’s contemporary Adelhard. The mutual relations of these various 
scripts afford a good example of the struggles which went to the shaping 
of a satisfactory minuscule book-hand such as the eventually triumphant 
Carolingian. They also throw light on the general history of learning, 
especially theological learning (for the revival of the Classics was not 
yet), in eighth-century France. 

The four facsimiles appended to the second article are a valuable 
illustration of the first, a detailed examination of the forms of ‘The 
Letters in Early Latin Minuscule’ both continental and insular. The 
study gives the same sort of survey of letters as the author’s ‘Early 
Contractions’, later expanded into the authoritative ‘Notae Latinae’, 
gave of abbreviations. It is very stiff reading: references to Maunde 
Thompson’s ‘Introduction’ make it just intelligible, but full profit 
cannot be gained from it unless one gathers together other collections 
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of facsimiles and from them notes in the margin the letter-forms of 
which the writer is speaking: such treatment would have been made 
easier if, when Dr Lindsay first mentions a particular MS he had 
indicated where a facsimile of it can be found: he does not even give 
references to his Corbie plates at the end of the book, and e.g. such 
a reference as ‘Cologne 91’ does not at once call up the codex Ande- 
gavensis of Canons or send one to Mew Pal. Soc. 57. He gives on one 
plate pen-drawn facsimiles of letters and ligatures, but these are not 
quite convincing and one wants to see a photograph before accepting 
his analyses of pen movements. ‘To save expense the printing has been 
done in Italy, hence many misprints that merely offer easy exercises in 
conjecture. Still I can recommend the correcting and illustrating of 
this treatise as an admirable exercise for any one who wishes to lay 
a secure base for a knowledge of the various forms of minuscule letters 
up to the ninth century, and the process will bring home to him, as 
nothing else would, how much labour and observation went to the 
making of a sixty-page article. 


E. H. MINNs. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLISH. 


The Church Quarterly Review, January 1923 (Vol. xcv, No. 190: 
S.P.C.K.). C. F. Rocers The natural voice—T. A. Lacty Minimum 
conditions of intercommunion—V. BarTLET Minimum conditions of 
intercommunion: some comments on Canon Lacey’s article—N. E. 
EGERTON SwaNN Some morals of Eschatology—T. H. Ropinson 
Modern {criticism and the prophetic literature of the Old Testament— 
L. W. GrensteD The New Psychology and its significance—A. B. 
BROWNE Some early Gospel sources—H. ALLEN A thirteenth-century 
coronation rubric—A. W. REED Thomas Hardy and the poetic mind— 
Short notices. 


The Hibbert Journal, January 1923 (Vol. xxi, No. 3: Williams & 
Norgate). J. S. MACKENzIE The idea of Creation—E. G. A. HoLMEs 
The idea of Evolution and the idea of God—A. N. WHITEHEAD The 
place of Classics in Education—E. T. Campacnac Continuity and 
change in the theory and practice of Education—C. W. STaNLey 
Spiritual conditions in Canada—G. C. FreLp The influence of race in 
history and politics—J. W. BuckKHAM Modernism: an American view 
—J. W. Harper A true Universalism—R. T. Herrorp The funda- 
mentals of Religion, as interpreted by Christianity and Rabbinical 
Judaism—C. J. Capoux Should we all be perfect?—B. W. Bacon 
Two parables of lost opportunity—G. MacponaLp The spirit of play— 
S. OLiviER Vision of the antechamber—Survey and Signed Reviews. 


The Expositor, January 1923 (Eighth Series, No. 145: Hodder & 
Stoughton). D. S. MarcoLioutH The Messiah—D. Piooiy The 
Apostolic Decree and its problems—H. G. Woop Liberal Protestantism 
and Modernist Criticism—J. P. NatsH Fresh light on the Book of 
Esther—C. R. WinTERBOTHAM The Sign of Jonah—E. H. AskwitH 
The hope of Immortality in the Psalter. 


February 1923 (Eighth Series, No. 146). D. PLooi The 
Apostolic Decree and its problems—S. Cave The paradox of Religion : 
a study of Otto’s ‘The Holy’—H. T. Anprews The conception of the 
Gospel in the Synoptics—G. A. J. Ross The Epistle of the torn heart— 
E. A. and J. A. ROBERTSON Jesus seeking the lost—W. R. WHATELY 
The feeding of the four thousand—W. J. Ferrar The record of 
a development—A. T. S. James The reticence of Jesus. 


March 1923 (Eighth Series, No. 147). G. H. C. MaccREcor 
How far is the Fourth Gospel a unity ?—F. Eakin Mark’s ‘straightway 
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—A. Durr The rise of the title ‘ Messiah ’"—T. J. MEEK Was Jeremiah 
a ‘priest’??—D. Pioo1y The Apostolic Decree and its problems— 
A. D. Moz.ey Jewish expectations as to the date of Christ’s coming. 


(2) AMERICAN. 


The Princeton Theological Review, January 1923 (Vol. xxi, No. 1: 
Princeton University Press). S. G. Craic Genuine and counterfeit 
Christianity—R. C. Pitzer The mystic paths—W. M. CLow The 
charge against Capitalism—O. T. ALLis The conflict over the Old 
Testament—Notes and Notices—Reviews of recent literature. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN, 


Revue Bénédictine, January 1923 (Vol. xxxv, No. 1: Abbaye de 
Maredsous). A. WILMART Une homélie de Sedatius, évéque de Nimes, 
pour la Nativité de Notre-Seigneur—G. Morin Traité ‘de virtutibus 
S. Augustini’ composé par un bénédictin du xi*-xii® sitcle: Les 
distiques de Pomponio Leto sur les stations liturgiques du caréme— 
B. CaPELLE Optat et Maximin—Comptes rendus. 


Revue Biblique, January 1923 (Vol. xxxii, No. 1: V. Lecoffre, Paris). 
P. DHorME Ecclésiaste ou Job?—M. E. PopEcHarD Notes sur les 
Psaumes: Psaume xlv—A. Rover Un manuscrit palimpseste de la 
Vulgate hiéronymienne des évangiles—J. Touzzarp L’Ame juive au 
temps des Perses—F. M. ABEL Trois inscriptions arabes, inédites, du 
haram d’Hébron—M. J. LANGRANGE Le logos d’Héraclite—Chronique 
—Recensions. 


Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique, January 1923 (40 Rue de Namur, 
Louvain). P. Gur~Loux L’évolution religieuse de Tertullien—H. J 
CuapMan Pélage et le texte de S. Paul—Comptes rendus—Chronique 
—Bibliographie. 


(4) GERMAN. 


Leitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde der 
dlteren Kirche, January 1923 (Vol. xxi, No. 4: A. Tépelmann, Giessen). 
F. ScHuLTHESS Zur Sprache der Evangelien II—M. ALBertz Zur 
Formengeschichte der Auferstehungsberichte—F. C. ConyBEarRE The 
Armenian Acts of Cyprian—K. L. Scumipt Eschatologie und Mystik 
im Urchristentum—H. A. SANDERS Buchanans Publikationen alt- 
lateinischer Texte : eine Warnung—W. MunDLE Die Geschichtlichkeit 
des messianischen Bewusstseins Jesu—Notizen. 
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